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PART  I. 


Deleatte's  Hbbtees  before  the 

pbilotecbnic  Societig 

of  parts. 


ADDRESS 


OF- 


KRAN9OIS    DELSARTE 


BEFORE  THE 


PHILOTECHHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PARIS. 


(Translated  from  unpublished  manuscripts.) 


GENTLEMEN  :  There  reigns  without  doubt  in 
the  bosoms  of  this  assembly  an  opinion  entirely  in- 
correct upon  the  nature  and  the  end  of  those  things 
that  you  expect  to  hear  to-day.  Now,  I  cannot 
lend  myself  to  a  deception ;  and  I  wish,  to  com- 
mence with,  to  disabuse  your  minds  of  error.  I  am 
told  that  a  number  of  persons  present,  founding 
their  suppositions  upon  a  precedent  recently  estab- 
lished in  this  society,  are  persuaded  that  they  are 
going  to  hear  me  recite  or  sing.  It  will  not  be  so, 
gentlemen.  I  shall  neither  sing  nor  recite,  because 
I  care  less  to  show  you  what  I  can  do  than  to  tell 
you  what  I  know. 

I  am  simply  going  to  discuss  before  you  a  ques- 
tion of  art,  that  is  all  ;    and  I  have  not  even  the 

power   to   offer  you    a   prepared   discourse.      My 
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memory,  singularly  rebellious,  will  not  respond  to 
the  exigencies  of  a  predetermined  text.  However, 
notwithstanding  this  infirmity,  notwithstanding  the 
weakness  and  inevitable  incorrectness  of  the  form,  I 
come  to  you  with  the  same  confidence  that  I  feel  in 
the  midst  of  my  pupils.  This  confidence,  gentle- 
men, has,  I  think,  a  triple  reason  of  being.  Prima- 
rily, the  justice  of  your  mind,  which,  I  am  sure,  will 
not  throw  away  a  savory  fruit,  because  of  the  coarse- 
ness of  its  envelope.  Then  the  novelty,  the  abso- 
lute novelty  of  the  things  I  have  to  teach  you ;  and, 
finally,  the  profit  that  your  heart,  to  which  I  intend 
above  all  to  address  myself,  will  gain. 

Let  me  then  speak  to  you,  in  all  frankness,  of  the 
art  that  I  study  with  love  and  in  the  exercise  of  which 
I  have  grown  old.  That  established,  I  come  to  what 
is,  gentlemen,  the  object  of  this  lecture.  The  ques- 
tion is  of  art;  of  art  disengaged  from  its  applica- 
tions ;  of  art  in  itself;  of  art  of  which  the  beginning 
and  the  end  are  in  God,  and  of  which  the  genesis 
upon  this  earth  remounts  to  the  cradle  of  creation. 
This  point  of  departure,  gentlemen,  is  high  without 
doubt ;  and,  at  the  side  of  the  engagement  I  have 
taken,  does  it  not  constitute  to  your  eyes  a  strange 
contrast?  What,  formulate  here  the  express  promise 
of  a  new  theory  on  the  subject  of  a  question  declared 
old  as  the  world  !  It  is  because  art,  notwithstanding 
the  antiquity  of  its  origin,  is  still,  from  a  didactical 
point  of  view,  unknown  even  to  those  who  profess  it. 
It  is  because  no  one  has  ever  known  how  to  disengage 
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the  principles  which  constitute  it  from  its  applica- 
tions ;   and  so  it  has  never  once  been  defined. 

I  do  not  exaggerate,  gentlemen;  and,  however 
extreme  may  seem  to  you  tiie  terms  of  this  dec- 
laration, I  have  not  in  announcing  them  said  one 
word  too  much.  You  will  soon  recognize  this. 
Yes,  the  essential  and  subjective  nature  of  art,  its 
constitutive  and  organic  form,  its  cause,  its  begin- 
ning and  its  end;  the  constitution  of  its  powers, 
their  genesis  or  their  modes  of  evolution  and  trans- 
formation, their  interior  organism,  their  reason  of 
being  and  their  special  object;  the  sort  of  activity 
they  affect  in  view  of  that  object;  the  hierarchic 
order  which  rules  their  harmony,  that  is  to  say,  the 
■law  in  virtue  of  which  is  produced  their  successive 
predominance  or  their  equality  of  equilibrium — all 
of  this  seems  to  have  never  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  single  remark,  and  the  most  profound  ignorance 
still  reigns  upon  these  initial  questions — upon  these 
questions,  outside  of  which  aesthetics  does  not  exist. 
It  is  because,  gentlemen,  that  even  as  God,  art  hides 
■  itself  in  light!  It  is  because  that  there  it  rests,  as 
inaccessible  to  vain  curiosity  as  to  egotistic  specula- 
tion. It  is  because  its  transparent  beauties  cannot 
be  contemplated  except  by  that  clearness  of  vision 
which  belongs  only  to  the  pure  in  heart. 

You  will  soon  understand  me.  You  are,  gentle- 
men, more  or  less  touched  by  a  work  of  art.  Very 
well.  When  this  work  moves  and  charms  you,  do 
'ou  know  what  it  is  you  admire  in  it,  and  upon  what 
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condition  you  admire  it  ?  You  admire  it,  gentle- 
men, when  you  re-find  yourselves  in  it;  and  if  you 
applaud,  it  is  only  on  the  condition  of  your  recog- 
nizing in  it  something  of  your  own  character.  It  is 
because  it  affects,  at  least  partly,  your  ways,  your 
temperament;  it  is  because  it  enters  into  your 
habits ;  it  is  because  it  flatters  and  caresses,  in  de- 
scending to  your  level,  your  tastes  or  your  crazes. 
In  one  word,  you  love  it  as  you  love  a  mirror.  But 
let  a  work  of  art  be  elevated  never  so  little  above 
the  level  that  surrounds  you,  let  it  deviate  never  so 
little  from  the  habitual  current  of  this  level,  let  it 
ruffle  your  prejudices,  or  cross  your  passions,  cease 
to  flatter  your  personality, — finally,  let  the  stamp  of 
your  individuality  seem  to  be  effaced,  then  you 
cease  to  comprehend  it,  or  rather  you  do  not  wish 
to  comprehend,  and  however  superior  this  work 
may  be,  nay,  even  because  of  this  superiority,  no 
longer  being  within  your  range,  it  has  lost  all  title 
to  your  admiration  in  losing  all  that  charmed  you 
in  it. 

Thus,  let  a  symphony  of  Beethoven  or  Mozart  be 
announced,  and  crowds  will  rush  to  hear  it,  and  with 
what  transports  of  admiration  will  they  not  applaud  ! 
While,  strange  contrast,  gentlemen,  the  torrents  of 
harmony  that  God  has  poured  into  us,  the  marvelous 
concerts  which  He  there  directs,  as  it  were,  in  per- 
son, find  no  listeners,  and  these  ravishing  spectacles, 
these  ineffable  and  mysterious  representations  which 
are   produced  in   the  centre  of  our  beings,  in  the 
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transluminous  obscurities  of  our  souls — representa- 
tions to  which  the  divine  goodness  invites  us  every 
hour,  and  which  costs  not  even  the  pain  of  a  dis- 
placement,— all  that  cannot  conquer  our  indifference, 
or  rather  our  repulsion,  and  it  is  in  the  solitude, 
which  we  disdainfully  abandon,  that  the  supreme 
artist  works  and  produces  his  most  adorable  master- 
pieces. 

Why  is  this  so,  gentlemen,  why?  Ah,  always  for 
the  same  cause.  It  is  that  man  is  a  voluntary  spec- 
tator only  of  his  own  works.  It  is  that  he  esteems 
and  admires  only  himself.  It  is  that  he  searches 
in  everything  himself — it  is,  again  I  say  it,  that  he 
loves  only  himself,  and  all  that  is  not  that  self  annoys 
and  wounds  him.  One  of  two  things  is  necessary 
in  art:  either  that  the  divine  work  proposed  to  be 
contemplated  shall  be  abased  to  the  level  of  man ; 
or  that  he  elevates  himself  to  its  height.  Now,  man 
raises  himself  with  difficulty,  and  through  a  lament- 
able tendency,  fruit  of  his  fall,  he  fatally  yields  to 
the  laws  of  gravity.  Thus,  as  long  as  the  work  of 
God  has  not  been  by  man,  under  pretext  of  progress, 
altered,  disfigured,  coarsened,  he  passes  before  it  a 
cold  and  indifferent  spectator  and  disdainfully  turns 
away  his  head. 

It  is  there  that  we  must  seek  the  cause  of  so  many 
accredited  errors,  of  so  many  dangerous  Eutopias, 
and.  in  particular,  of  that  profound  ignorance  that  I 
have  just  signalized.  However,  let  us  hasten  to 
recognize  that  this  deplorable  tendency,  which  makes 
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US  fly  from  the  light  when  darkness  seems  more 
favorable  to  our  dreams,  is  not  entirely  unconquer- 
able. Simplicity  of  heart  and  right  willing  can  do 
much.  Now,  the  attention  you  are  kindly  giving  me 
seems  to  testify  to  your  good  will ;  so,  counting  on 
that  disposition,  I  desire  to  show  to  yoii  the  marvels 
that  God  works  in  each  one  of  us,  and,  if  enough 
time  is  accorded  me,  to  give  you  some  feeble  idea  of 
them.  I  do  not  despair  of  making  you  admire  them ; 
and,  in  raising  you  to  the  source  of  all  art,  love 
their  author. 

But,  before  all,  some  general  considerations  seem 
to  me  necessary.  First,  a  word  upon  the  moral 
action  of  art  ;  then,  we  will  prove  by  undeniable 
reasons  the  permanent  shallowness  of  its  teachings ; 
and,  finally,  we  will  deduce  from  its  interior  organism 
the  statement  of  its  powers,  of  their  procession,  of 
their  special  mode  of  activity,  of  their  reason  of 
being,  and  of  their  particular  object.  We  will  de- 
duce from  these  grave  and  luminous  questions  the 
didactic  basis  of  serious  aesthetics ;  for  I  do  not  call 
aesthetic  those  commonplaces  and  those  puerilities 
that  form  the  entire  basis  of  those  so-called  lessons 
that  are  ambitiously  published  under  that  title — Art  !• 
Let  us  contemplate  together  this  sovereign  power 
which  conquers  all  hearts  in  moving  the  sentiments ; 
power  which  calms  our  sorrows  and  doubles  our 
pleasures ;  power  irresistibly  sympathetic,  of  which 
the  magic  sceptre  extends  not  only  over  heart  and 
brain,  but  over  all  nature.     It  is  by  means  of  it  that 
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the  artist  transforms  and  animates  inorganic  bodies, 
in  stamping  upon  them  the  character  of  his  life,  his 
soul  and  liis  mind  ;  and  by  it  that,  pilgrim  upon  this 
earth,  he  yet  leaves  here  imperishable  traces  of  his 
being.  It  is,  indeed,  always  by  the  subjective  vir- 
tues of  this  ineffable  power  that  he  fixes  fugitive 
things,  gives  permanence  to  what  is  momentary  and 
actuality  to  that  which  is  no  more.  Thus  he  him- 
self lives  on  in  what  by  itself  has  no  life. 

Ah,  gentlemen,  there  are  no  joys  more  durable, 
more  noble,  or  more  holy,  than  those  which  are 
drawn  from  the  sources  of  art.  It  is  because  these 
pure  sources  do  not  borrow  from  earth  the  virtues 
they  communicate.  One  feels  in  their  presence  a 
consoling  charm,  a  serenity  of  soul,  and  beatific 
burnings  that  are  not  of  this  world,  where  all  joy  is 
as  ephemeral  as  it  is  vain.  In  order  to  convince 
ourselves,  let  us  throw  a  glance  around  us.  What 
find  we?  No  pleasure  which  is  not  followed  by  de- 
ception or  satiety ;  no  joy  which  does  not  bring 
some  trouble ;  no  affection  which  does  not  hide  a 
bitterness,  a  sorrow,  or  even  a  remorse !  The 
sad  certainty  of  being  soon  and  forever  separated 
from  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  I 
ask  you,  would  not  the  thought  of  this  dreadful  per- 
spective, where  the  soul  touches  already  the  horror 
of  solitude,  be  sufficient  to  poison  the  few  joys  offered 
to  our  short  existence  ?  But  where  are  these  con- 
siderations leading  me,  and  have  I  not  the  air,  gen- 
tlemen  of  preaching  you   a  sermon?     Such,  how- 
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ever,  is  not  my  design ;  and  if  this  form  wounds  you, 
accuse  only  the  subject  which  occupies  me ;  for  art 
and  prayer  so  confound  themselves  in  one  ineffable 
unity  that  I  cannot  separate  the  two  things.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Since  you  encourage  me,  I  will  proceed.  All  is, 
then,  more  or  less  deceiving  for  man  in  this  world. 
All  about  him  changes  and  passes  away;  all  he 
thinks  to  possess  he  sees  vanish  in  his  hand.  He 
does  not  even  possess  himself  His  body  wears  out, 
grows  old.  He  assists,  day  by  day,  and  without 
being  able  to  remedy  it,  at  his  own  disorganization. 
All  betrays  him ;  his  senses  even ;  his  senses  so  in- 
timately united  to  his  being ;  his  senses,  whose  ap- 
petites he  has  so  often  caressed,  and  to  which  he 
has  sacrificed  so  much,  like  unfaithful  servants,  they, 
too,  betray  him  in  their  turn.  And,  at  last,  the 
elements  which  constitute  this  poor  body  enter  some 
day  into  open  revolt  and  tend  to  fly,  as  if  in  horror, 
from  each  other.  But  under  the  ashes  of  this  body, 
under  these  ruins  which  are  aninxated  still  by  a  por- 
tion of  life,  dwells  a  soul,  young,  always  young  (for 
it  is  immortal),  whose  perpetual  youth  brings  it 
torture.  For  this  soul  loves,  loves  notwithstanding 
the  deceptions  of  its  hard  experiences.  It  loves  be- 
cause it  is  young ;  loves  because,  finally,  it  is  soul 
and  its  condition  of  being  is  loving.  But  if  it  loves, 
it  wishes  to  be  loved  in  return ;  and  here  begins  its 
agony.  For  under  the  hideousness  of  this  body 
which  disfigures  and  dishonors,  it  feels  forever  sepa-^ 
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rated  from  what  it  calls  Its  happiness,  that  happiness 
toward  which,  in  despite  of  its  ardent  desires,  it  dares 
not  henceforward  throw  even  a  furtive  glance,  feel- 
ing as  if  degraded  under  the  ignominy  of  its  vestment 
of  rags. 

Picture  to  yourselves,  gentlemen,  a  beautiful  young 
girl,  to  whom  a  voice  of  authority  says  with  bitter 
and  inflexible  accent:  "You  are  young,  you  are 
beautiful,  you  love  your  affianced  more  than  your- 
self, you  enjoy  this  youth  which  renders  you  seduc- 
tive to  his  eyes,  you  are  happy  and  proud  of  that 
beauty  which  has  conquered  his  heart.  Well,  all 
this  shall  vanish.  This  body,  magnificent  veil 
thrown  over  your  soul,  and  of  which  the  transparence 
to-day  charms  the  eye,  to-morrow  shall  bear  the 
stigmata  of  a  premature  old  age,  and  henceforward 
you  will  appear  qo  longer  to  your  well-beloved  but 
under  this  repelling  mask  !  "  What  would  become, 
I  ask  you,  what  would  become  of  the  poor  child? 
Would  she  dare,  could  sbe,  thus  disfigured,  offer 
herself  to  the  view  of  him  who  until  then  seemed 
to  have  eyes  only  for  her? 

Such  is  the  soul,  gentlemen,  such  is  the  soul, 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  body.  Well,  for  this 
poor  sou!,  solitary  and  desolate,  there  are  still  joys, 
ineradicable  Joys,  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  can- 
not be  measured  with  those  which  the  world  can 
offer.  These  joys, — it  is  art  which  gives  them,  art 
raised  upon  the  wings  of  faith.  Ah,  gentlemen,  one 
is  never  too  old  to  taste  those  joys.     One  does  not 
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age  in  the  spheres  of  art.  Still  better,  the  more 
that  man  feels  himself  weighed  down  by  years, 
the  more  his  deceptions  have  been  numerous,  the 
more  he  has  been  deceived,  deserted,  maltreated 
by  fortune,  the  more  the  trials  of  life  have  been 
multiplied  and  severe,  the  more  apt  he  is  to  re- 
ceive the  delectations  of  which  art  is  the  imperish- 
able source. 

But  whence  comes  this  vivifying  fecundity  of  art? 
Whence  comes  the  sovereign  and  irresistible  do- 
minion which  it  exercises  over  all  hearts  ?  From  its 
celestial  origin.  Yes,  gentlemen,  from  its  celestial 
origin.  Art  is  divine  in  its  principles,  divine  in  its 
essence,  divine  in  its  action,  divine  in  its  end.  And 
what  is,  in  effect,  the  essential  principles  of  art?  Are 
they  not,  taking  them  together,  the  Good,  the  True, 
and  the  Beautiful?  And  their  action,  and  their  end, 
— are  they  other  than  a  tendency  incessantly  directed 
toward  the  realization  of  these  three  terms?  Now 
the  Good,  the  True,  and  the  Beautiful  can  be  found 
only  in  God.  Thus,  art  is  divine  in  the  sense  that  it 
emanates  from  His  divine  perfections ;  in  the  sense 
that  it  constitutes  for  us  even  the  idea  of  those 
perfections ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  sense  that  it  tends 
to  realize  in  us,  about  us,  and  beyond  us  this  triple 
perfection  that  it  draws  from  God. 

Art  is,  then,  definitively,  a  mysterious  agent,  of 
which  the  sublime  virtues  work  in  us,  by  contem- 
plative paths,  the  subjection  of  divine  things.  The 
Beautiful  is  not  usual  in  this  world.     To  convince 
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ourselves  we  have  only  to  throw  around  a  rapid 
glance.  Nothing  that  presents  itself  to  our  view 
realizes  th^  Beautiful  of  which  we  have  an  intuition. 
We  ourselves^  geatlenoien,  whatever  may_be  the  com- 
plaisance with  which  we  proclaimjCMi^  the  mas- 
terpieces of  creation,  and  Jipweyer  well  founded  may 
be  this  opinion,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves ;  we  are 
not  beautiful.  Frankly,  we  are  not  beautiful !  And 
if  I  did  not  fear  offending  these  ladies  who  are  lis- 
tening  to  me  with  such  good-natured  interest,  I 
wpuld  dare  to  tell  to  you  more  exactly  my  thoughts 
upon  the  sad' reality  of  our  ugliness,  without  speak- 
ing  of  the  infirmities  that  we  so  carefully  conceal. 
Truly,  if  the  artist  did  not  place  himself  above  this 
reality,  more  or  less  deformed ;  if  he  could  see 
nothing  better  made  than  himself;  and  if  placed 
face  to  face  with  himself  he  did  not  soon  feel  a  pro- 
found sentiment  of  pity,  acknowledge,  gentlemen, 
that  he  would  be  incapable  of  raising  "himself  to  any 
very  elevated  height.  Thus,  for  the  true  artist  it  is 
art  and  not  man  that  he  offers  to  the  admiration  of 
man.  It  is  not  here  the  question,  as  you  can  well 
see,  of  art  as  conceived  by  an  obscure  executor,  or 
such  as  an  eclecticism,  more  or  less  confused,  teaches 
in  our  schools.  Neither,  and  for  much  stronger 
reasons,  is  it  a  question  of  that  dried-up  art  mummi- 
fied by  I  do  not  know  what  naturalism  or  theoretic 
synchronism,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  characterize  it.  No,  it  is  not  a  question 
here  of  that  art, — atheism  disguised  under  the  pre- 
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cious  title  of  a  new  science  and  which  they  pretend, 
to-day,  constitutes  the  basis  of  aesthetics. 

What,  art,  that  emanation  from  heaven,  that  vivid 
radiance  of  divine  virtue  shall  be  thus  resigned,  as 
a  vile  prey  into  the  hands  of  skepticism,  and  shall 
be  nothing  henceforward  but  the  favorite  theme  of 
a  sophist,  or  the  pretext  for  the  subtleties  of  his 
atheistic  preachings !  Ah,  this  cold  and  negative 
conception,  which  carries  in  its  bosom  an  odor  of 
the  sepulchre,  could  not  have  come  from  the  brain 
of  an  artist.  Whosoever  has  been  guilty  of  this, 
shows  his  own  ignorance,  and,  on  my  faith,  knows 
not  the  first  word  of  art.  Savants  who  are  only 
savants,  have  been  able  to  deny  God.  That  can  be 
conceived  of,  for  when  the  heart  does  not  communi- 
cate to  the  brain  its  generous  burnings  which 
illumine  and  fecundate;  when  it  does  not  inflame 
those  intuitions  which  constitute  genius,  the  mind 
cannot  go  very  far. 

From  that  comes  this  cold  reasoning  condemned 
to  a  profound  sterility;  from  that,  this  dryness  of 
perception  and  this  narrow  vision,  which  explains 
in  some  sort  the  atheism  which  certain  savants  pro- 
fess. Philosophers,  also,  have  denied  God.  The 
pride  and  the  blindness  into  which  these  latter  so 
easily  fall  explain  their  atheism.  But  for  any  artist 
to  deny  God,  God  the  cause,  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  his  art,  God  the  source  of  his  inspirations 
and  his  genius, — let  us  say  it,  gentlemen,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  let  us  proclaim  it  to  the  eternal 
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honor  of  art,  never  has  such  a  monstrosity  been 
produced,  no,  never !  Never  has  an  artist  denied 
his  God.  For  him,  art  is  a  magnificent  objective, 
'upon  whose  field  appears  an  entire  transluminous 
world,  and  to  whose  visions  he  incessantly  tends  to 
unite  himself.  For  him,  art  is  still  a  mystic  fountain 
from  which  escapes  a  celestial  perfume  and  across 
which  he  feels,  he  sees,  he  touches  in  some  sort  that 
God  who  fills  him  with  irrepressible  raptures. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  type  of  art  of  which  I  am 
speaking  draws  its  existence  from  light  and  love. 
It  purifies  the  life,  illumines  the  mind,  makes  per- 
fect and  sanctifies  the  soul ;  then  it  embraces,  con- 
sumes and  transfigures  it  to  identity  with  things 
Such  is  the  art  I  honor;  such  is  the  art 
►which  consoles  one  in  growing  old,  and  which,  in 
my  life  of  trials,  has  made  me  more  than  once  bless 
my  sufferings!  Such  is  the  art  to  which  I  owe  the 
inestimable  happiness  of  faith;  and,  finally,  gentle- 
men, such  i.s  the  art  which  I  contemplate  with  love, 

■hich   I   serve   with   pride,   and  which  I  make  my 

[lory  everywhere  to  profess  and  defend. 
Do  not  misunderstand,  I  pray  you,  the  sense  of  my 

'ords.     A  misunderstanding  here  would  give  birth 
in  your  minds  to  ideas  entirely  contrary  to  those 

'hich  you  ought  to  deduce  from  the  thesis  I  defend. 

ft  in  itself,  observe,  is  not  what  you  should  love  in 
I  will  explain:   Nothing  is  aim,  nothing  is  end 
upon   this  earth ;   all  here  is  transitory ;  all  here  is 
|but  a  means,     Now.  art,  however  elevated  in  origin 
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and  magnificent  in  itself,  does  not  constitute  an  end. 
It  is  and  ought  to  be  in  our  eyes  but  a  means,  a 
sublime  means  without  doubt,  but  only  a  means, 
nothing  but  a  means.  Any  other  manner  of  re- 
garding art  debases  and  degrades  it,  for  it  is  in  the 
Object  and  not  in  the  powers  that  one  must  seek 
the  secret  of  its  grandeur.  The  powers  of  art  are 
the  wings  of  the  soul.  These  wings  have  been 
given  to  indirectly  promote  its  divine  ascension ! 
Now,  the  soul  which  stops  to  contemplate  its  wings 
will  never  rise ;  the  beauty  of  the  means  can  thus 
make  it  forget  its  aim  and  plunge  it  into  a  sensuous 
and  sad  idolatry. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  to  respond  worthily  to  the  object 
of  art  let  us  elevate  our  minds  and  our  hearts  until 
we  reach  the  contemplation  of  its  sovereign  principle ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  source  itself  of  the  Beautiful, 
the  True,  and  the  Good.  Thus,  thus,  surstim  cordal 
Such  is  for  art  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  sursum 
cor  da// 

After  a  profession  of  faith  so  simple  and  so  exact, 
you  understand,  gentlemen,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  me  to  admit,  and  above  all  to  partake  of,  the 
sensitiveness  which  certain  artists  affect  for  their  art. 
They  love,  they  say,  with  swe^t  complaisance,  art 
for  art.  Love  art  for  art !  What  does  that  mean  ? 
First  of  all,  it  is  idolatry ;  and  then  this  formula,  in 
those  who  use  it  in  good  faith,  testifies  to  a  very 
strange  error  in  reflection.  It  is  unintelligent,  but  it 
is  not  at  the  same  time  unintelligible.     To  love  art 
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for  art,  is,  iii  plain  language,  to  prefer  the  work  to 
s  object ;   it  is  to  turn  art  from  its  end  to  the  profit 
"  the   artist.     This   last,  however,   from  a  certain 
point  of  view,  cannot  well  be  entirely  unintelligent; 
,  in  any  case,  it  does  not  answer  the  object  of  art. 
What  is  it  that  is  loved  in  a  symbol?     It  is  the  idea, 
or  the  thing  that  it  represents,  and  assuredly  not  the 
matter,  however  skilfully  portrayed  one  supposes  it. 
Jn  the  portrait  of  a  friend  do  wc  love  anything  be- 
sides tJic  friend  ?     And  do  wc  say,  in  order  to  render 
ie  impression  that  the  resemblance  awakens  in  us, 
^'I  love  this  image  for  the  image  ?"     A  declaration 
Itike  that  would  be,  perhaps,  flattering  for  the  painter, 
i'but  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  as  much  so  for  the  original. 
Let  us  add  a  last  reflection. 

If  you  own  one  of  those  costly  instruments  that 
Jare  called  telescopes,  what,  may  I  ask,  interests  you 
Tin  it?     Why  do  you  value  it?     Is  it  not  because  of 
■the  property  it  possesses  of  showing  to  your  sur- 
Rprised  eyes  vast  and  profound  perspectives,  invisi- 
ble without  its  aid?     It  is,   then,    the    astounding 
Bviews  brought  within  the  range  of  your  vision  that 
iyou  love  the  instrument  for,  and  certainly  you  would 
fnot  dare  to  say  that  you  loved  the  telescope  for  the 
^telescope.      Now,  art  is  the  telescope  of  a  super- 
natural world.     In  art  one  must  love  something  be- 
sides art  if  one  would  know  how  to  love  art. 

If  I  have  felt  obliged  to  treat  with  a  certain 
deference  the  lovers  of  art  for  art's  sake,  ought  I  to 
do  the  same  in  regard  to  that  crowd  of  artists  who, 
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seeing  nothing  in  their  art  but  an  object  of  fashion, 
a  theme  submitted  to  the  caprices  of  fantasy,  make 
it  either  the  instrument  of  their  vanity  or  a  pretext 
for  a  toi^r  de  force?  'And  what  shall  I  think  of  those 
wretched  beings  who,  profaners  of  the  title  they  bear, 
incessantly  soil  art  by  the  base  employment  of  their 
talent !  Ah,  "gentlemen,  do  not  ask  me  to  express 
here  how  revolting  to  my  artistic  sentiments  and 
conscience  are  these  lamentable  examples.  Instead, 
I  should  like  to  recall  to  you  the  words  of  Father 
Martini  in  regard  to  the  singers  of  his  day  (what 
would  he  say  of  the  singers  of  to-day,  if,  in  punish- 
ment for  his  sins,  he  were  compelled  to  hear  them  !). 
This  judicious  man  observes :  "  There  are  voices 
against  which  no  complaint  can  be  made,  but  my 
heart  reproaches  them,  for  they  can  say  nothing  to 
it.  You  pay  a  singer  to  move  you,  and  a  tight-rope 
dancer  to  astonish  you,  but  now  it  is  the  singers  who 
are  the  tight-rope  dancers." 

Let  us  pass  now  to  the  didactical  exposition  of 
art.  You  are  going  to  hear  successively  the  essential 
formulas  of  a  technplogy  henceforward  fixed  upon  a 
solid  basis ;  for  it  is  not  a  question  here  of  giving 
free  play  to  the  fantasies  of  the  imagination.  Far 
from  that.  I  am  going  to  give  a  long  series  of  new 
ideas  which  will  be  found  strange — without  doubt 
because  they  are  strange  to  them — by  those  who 
compose  the  pedagogic  babel  of  our  schools.  But, 
nevertheless,  you  will  find  in  them  nothing  con- 
jectural, nothing  hazarded,  nothing  which  does  not 
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conform  to  the  severest  logic.  In  this  exposition, 
notwithstanding  the  novelty  of  the  theories,  I  wish 
to  bring  the  exactness  and  precision  of  figures.  But, 
you  are  going  to  say  to  me,  your  premise  has  not 
been  accepted  by  us ;  the  accusation  of  ignorance 
with  which  you  weigh  down  an  entire  corps  of 
teachers  rests  entirely  upon  mystic  and  insufficient 
proofs.  In  order  to  sustain  such  sweeping  assertions 
you  must  have  something  more  than  theory,  more 
than  reasons, — you  must  give  us  facts,  self-evident 
facts.  Formulate  other  arguments  and  prove  to  us, 
finally,  what  you  have  advanced  with  so  much  assur- 
ance. So  be  it.  We  will  leave,  then,  for  awhile,  the 
question  of  principles,  leave  transcendental  views, 
and  examine  facts. 

I  have  affirmed  that  the  initial  questions  of  art  are 
absolutely  unknown  even  to  professional  artists.  I 
have  said  that  outside  of  these  necessarv  solutions 
there  is  no  possible  aesthetics.  And,  finally,  I  have 
stated  the  radical  absence  of  all  didactic's  in  official 
instruction, — instruction  which,  in  general,  does  not 
even  raise  itself  to  the  height  of  empiricism..  I  now 
add,  to  complete  my  thought  and  render  it  more 
salient,  that  nothing  defined  exists  in  our  schools ; 
there  is  no  regular  instruction,  no  code,  no  law ;  and, 
consequently,  no  sanction,  no  possible  guarantee 
against  the  wanderings  and  fantasies  of  each  indi- 
vidual master,  nothing  absolute,  nothing  which  con- 
stitutes the  character  of  an  organized  instruction. 
The  instruction,  as  it  is  at  present,  is  nothing  but  a 
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confused  mass  of  recipes,  of  contradictory  prece- 
dents and  examples,  an  inextricable  chaos  of  im- 
posed prescriptions  without  plausible  explanations, 
a  labyrinth  without  issue,  where  masters  and  pupils 
wander  only  to  stay  forever  buried.  You  see,  gentle- 
men, instead  of  subtracting  I  have  added  a  new 
cipher  to  my  accusations. 

I  will  not  return  to  the  causes  of  this  deplorable 
absence  of  principles  in  men  endowed  with  indis- 
putable talent.  I  have  abundantly  indicated  them 
to  every  mind  that  from  a  consequence  can  draw  a 
principle ;  and  now  I  am  going  to  prove  my  asser- 
tions by  facts,  facts  which  the  most  skeptical  can- 
not doubt ;  and  as  there  are  some  who  will  believe 
themselves  forced  to  refute  them,  I  wish  to  give 
them  the  weight  of  a  crushing  evidence.  I  will 
enter  at  once  the  heart  of  the  difficulty,  and  attack 
in  front  the  culminating  point  of  the  question.  It  is 
clear  that  there  exists  certain  fundamental  principles 
which  we  have  the  right  to  demand  from  those  who 
proclaim  themselves  masters  and  who  pretend  to  teach 
art.  Now,  these  principles,  indispensable  laws  of  all 
serious  instruction,  are  not,  in  reality,  known,  and, 
consequently,  are  taught  by  no  one. 

I  shall  also  prove  to  you  that  neither  the  school 
of  Beaux  Arts^  nor  special  schools,  nor  private  mas- 
ters, suspect  even  the  existence  of  these  principles. 
I  think  that  my  thesis  will  have  been  fully  shown, 
and  that  is  what  I  hope  to  establish.  And,  first,  as 
to  what  concerns  the  school  of  Beaux  Arts. 
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I  seem  to  hear  you  offer,  as  a  peremptory  argu- 
ment, the  notoriety  of  the  talent  and  the  incontes- 
table merit  of  the  members  of  that  grand  institution, 
the  reputation  and  the  eclat  of  those  brilliant  indi- 
vidualities of  whom  the  pupils,  and  with  reason,  do 
not  even  pronounce  the  name  but  with  legitimate 
respect.  Very  well,  gentlemen,  notwithstanding  that 
illustrious  body,  the  school  of  Beaux  Arts,  that  pal- 
ladium of  aesthetic  science,  is,  as  I  said  at  first,  the 
name  of  a  thing  which  does  not  exist  and  never  has 
existed.  I  see  under  this  title  an  academic  assem- 
blage of  specialists,  whose  individual  merit  I  am  far 
from  denying.  But  these  specialists,  have  they  be- 
tween them  a  determined  scientific  basis?  What  is 
their  systematic  entity  and  their  community  of  be- 
lief? Where  is  their  code  and,  consequently,  the 
possibility  of  exercising  the  smallest  jurisdiction? 
Their  official  reunion,  has  it  ever  produced  anything 
which  justified  the  title  of  school  with  which  they 
ornament  themselves?  What  is  a  school  that  has 
no  settled  principles,  no  established  doctrine,  no 
definite  instruction?  What  kind  of  a  school  is  it 
whose  contradictory  methods  incessantly  let  art 
fall  into  the  domain  of  fashion,  thus  subordinat- 
ing its  noble  powers  to  the  vagabondage  of  the 
senses  as  well  as  to  the  silly  variations  of  caprice  and 
fantasy?  Finally,  what  is  a  school  which,  owing  to 
the  complete  absence  of  determined  rules,  surrenders, 
without  defense,  to  the  interior  tyranny  of  an  un- 
bridled imagination  and  to  the  still  more  humiliating 
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tyranny  of  prejudices  and  tastes,  sometimes  very 
abject,  of  a  public  to  which  she  submits  as  a  slave 
when  she  ought  to  command  as  a  queen  ? 

This,  however,  is  the  negative  condition  of  that 
which  we  name  the  school  of  Beaux  Arts,  For  me, 
gentlemen,  this  heterogeneous  assembly  does  not 
ofifer,  I  avow,  the  grave  character  of  a  school.  Yes, 
even  though  she  enclosed  in  her  bosom  all  the  sci- 
entific light  of  the  world,  the  powerlessness  and  the 
sterility  with  which  she  is  struck  because  of  her 
constitution  would  authorize  me  still  to  say  of  the 
school  of  Beaux  Arts,  there  is  nothing  but  the  name. 

You  say :  "  They  teach,  however,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture."  I  do  not  contradict  you ;  add 
to  the  list  music,  belles  lettres,  etc.  I  grant  that 
one  can  learn  there  all  of  those  things ;  but  you  will 
not  learn  art.  They  form  there,  if  you  will  have  it 
so,  painters,  sculptors,  musicians ;  but  they  form  no 
artists.  I  would  say  of  science  what  I  say  of  art,  if 
my  subject  permitted  me.  I  see  men  who  treat  of 
all  sciences  except  t/ie  science,  I  see  mathemati- 
cians, anatomists,  chemists,  physicians,  etc.,  but  I 
see  no  savant. 

Let  us  return  to  the  school  of  Beaux  Arts,  to 
what  one  ought  to  find  there  but  finds  not,  as  I  ex- 
pect to  show  by  the  following  argument:  Music, 
eloquence  and  plastic  art  are  the  attributive  special- 
ties of  an  all  which  is  taught  nowhere  and  which 
has  not  even  been  defined.  Now,  the  law  which 
governs  and  binds  together  these  specialties,  which 
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shows  their  original  community  and  their  consubstan- 
tiality  in  the  triple  essence,  which  contains  and  rules 
them  as  so  many  agents  of  which  the  condition  of 
being  is  unity ;  the  science  which  gives  the  reason 
of  their  successive  predominance,  or  of  their  equilib- 
rium; finally,  that  unity  of  principles  without 
which  there  is  no  school  of  art  possible, — where  is 
this  taught  ?  Nowhere.  Where  is  this  practiced  ? 
Nowhere.  Where  is  this  formulated  ?  Nowhere. 
Then  art-instruction  does  not  exist.  Then  that 
which  is  given  the  name  of  instruction  in  the  matter 
of  art  proceeds  only  from  an  instinct  badly  defined 
and  arbitrarily  interpreted.  Then  that  which  one 
would  be  able  to  found  and  call  a  school  of  art  can- 
not be  met  even  in  an  embryonic  state.  Then  the 
plan  of  a  school  desirable  for  so  many  reasons,  is 
still  to  be  conceived, — then,  then,  all  is  yet  to  be 
found,  all  is  yet  to  be  made,  and  in  regard  to  all  art, 
every  attempt  at  a  constitution  will  be,  even  in  its 
root,  struck  with  paralysis,  until  music,  eloquence 
and  plastic  art,  these  three  co-necessary  bases  of  art, 
are  taught  unitedly  as  they  are  together  united  to 
the  constituent  essences  of  our  being.  All  of  this, 
gentlemen,  is  absolutely  undeniable,  and  is  worth, 
without  doubt,  the  trouble  of  a  thorough  examination. 
"  But,"  you  still  say,  *'  granting  that  art  is  not 
taught  as  you  understand  it,  you  must  acknowledge 
that  each  of  the  special  branches,  of  which  you  would 
make  an  indivisible  whole,  is  taught  with  a  certain 
superiority."     Gentlemen,  to  this  I  oppose  a  simple 
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reasoning  upon  the  bearing  of  which  I  will  not  here 
stop  to  insist.  It  is  that  the  part  of  a  whole  cannot 
be  seriously  appreciated  by  anyone  ignorant  of  the 
constitution  of  this  same  whole. 

Now,  to  confirm  my  thesis,  let  us  come  to  exam- 
ples; from  the  academic  heights  where  we  have 
placed  ourselves,  let  us  descend  to  special  schools. 
Let  us  stop,  in  order  not  to  make  this  discourse 
interminable,  at  the  lessons  of  the  Conservatory,  at 
the  same  time  stating  that  the  abuses  found  there 
are  not  confined  to  that  school,  but  are  reproduced 
in  the  actual  instruction  of  all  kinds  of  art. 

What  passes,  then,  in  the  Conservatory?  In  that 
school  there  reign,  without  control  as  without  con- 
test, arbitrariness  and  contradiction ;  there,  one  finds 
that  the  antagonism  of  masters,  each  one  convinced 
of  his  own  omnipotent  infallibility,  because  he  draws 
only  from  himself,  and  his  judgments  are  without 
appeal,  creates  an  anarchy,  the  excesses  of  which 
they  do  not  even  dream  of  repressing.  There,  in 
efifect,  all  the  law  rests  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
master;  all  the  science  dwells  in  a  confused  mass 
of  prescriptions  and  examples  that  no  principle 
comes  to  support.  Fantasy  imposes  them,  ignor- 
ance conforms  to  them ;  and  the  pupils,  condemned 
to  mechanically  reproduce  them,  are  hardly  any- 
thing else  at  the  end  of  their  course  than  the  ser- 
vile copyists  of  a  master  without  doctrine.  No  judi- 
cious mind  will  accuse  me  of  characterizing  with 
too  much  stress  such  sterile  instruction.     Slavery  is 
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at  the  root  of  it;  and  this  slavery  opposes  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  that  elevation  of  character  and 
idea,  which  should  belong  to  the  artist.  This  blind 
reproduction,  which  collects  the  knowledge  of  men 
living  in  frozen  art-zones,  paralyses  and  dries  up  all 
which  nature  and  a  vocation  have  given  to  the  artist 
of  instinct,  of  intelligence,  and  of  heart. 

I  should  have  very  curious  revelations  to  make  to 
you  upon  this  subject  which  would  greatly  divert 
you,  if  I  should  read  the  monumental  stupidities 
which  swarm  in  these  undigested  collections,  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  methods ;  methods  officially 
approved  by  the  Institute,  adopted  and  consecrated 
only,  here  below,  to  conspire  against  our  happiness, 
by  the  Conservatory.  But  time  presses,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  give  anything  that  the  necessity  of  my  position 
does  not  prescribe.  Listen,  I  pray  you,  to  a  little 
anecdote,  chosen  from  among  thousands.  It  is  very 
instructive,  and  as  it  is  a  personal  experience,  I  am 
able  to  guarantee  its  perfect  authenticity : 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  I  possessed  a  tenor  voice, 
to  the  charms  of  which  I  already  owed  a  remarkable 
success;  for,  at  the  side  of  the  grand  opera  airs 
which  are  sung  in  drawing-rooms,  I  was  applauded 
for  singing  the  simple  lessons  of  Rudolf.  This 
fact,  without  precedent,  proves  clearly  enough  all 
that  was  to  be  hoped  from  my  future.  Thus,  not- 
withstanding my  very  young  age,  notwithstanding 
the  formal  rules,  my  admission  to  the  Conservatory 
was  not  even  opposed.     Alas !  I  had  been  there 
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hardly  six  months  when,  under  the  killing  influence 
of  an  unintelligent  instruction,  I  saw  this  voice,  upon 
which  I  had  built  such  glowing  hopes,  disappear! 
Is  not  this  the  story  of  so  many  unfortunate  young 
men  who  are  seemingly  condemned  by  the  nature 
even  of  their  studies,  to  incessantly  destroy  the  pre- 
cious gifts  upon  which  depends  sometimes  their 
entire  existence?  I  had,  then,  already  lost  my  voice, 
thanks  to  the  cares  of  the  Conservatory ;  but,  how- 
ever  unfortunate  that  was,  that  loss  did  not  make  me 
entirely  abandon  the  hope  of  being  something  some 
day.  Courage  came  back  to  me,  little  by  little,  for 
I  expected  from  art  that  which  instinct  could  no 
longer  give  me.  **  Nature  can  do  nothing  more  for 
me,"  I  said,  "  so  why  brood  over  it?  Tears  will  not 
give  back  to  me  the  voice  I  have  lost."  So,  taking 
heart,  I  added :  *'  Who  knows  but  that  some  day  I 
shall  be  grateful  for  this  loss,  which  now  fills  me 
with  desolation?  Who  knows  if  this  misfortune 
does  not  conceal  a  benefit  of  Providence?  I  have 
now  no  longer  the  right  to  be  a  mediocre  artist. 
The  study  of  science,  the  study  of  art  above  all, 
offers,  without  doubt,  powerful  resources.  And 
then,  the  possession  of  this  good,  which  does  not 
perish,  is  it  not  a  thousand  times  preferable  to  the 
natural  qualities  that  one  is  always  on  guard  against 
losing?  ^' 

Thus  I  consoled  myself  and  prepared  to  follow, 
with  all  the  strength  of  my  being,  the  conquest  of 
the  science  which  was  to  make  of  me  a  great  artist. 
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And  this  deception  was  more  cruelly  felt  than  the 
first!  I  had  had  successively  the  best  masters  of 
the  Conservatory,  and  that  during  four  years,  with- 
out being  able  to  get  the  first  notion  of  that  science 
from  which  I  expected  my  salvation ;  for  there,  no 
theory  supported  the  execution.  Thus,  that  which 
was  imposed  upon  me  by  one  teacher  as  absolutely 
necessary,  was  unpityingly  interdicted  by  the  others 
as  ridiculous  or  injurious,  without  either  the  one  or 
the  other  deigning  to  support  ttieir  dictum  upon  the 
authority  of  an  established  principle.  Each  one. 
from  the  height  of  his  infallibility,  claimed  your 
attention  as  the  living  law,  and  posed  as  the  type  of 
the  Good,  the  True  and  the  Beautiful,  and  you  dared 
not  let  a  doubt  appear,  or  even  hazard  a  question. 
There  only  remained  to  the  poor  student,  tormented 
by  the  contradictory  prescriptions  of  his  masters,  to 
make  respectfully  an  act  of  faith  before  each  indi- 
vidual omniscience.  Forced  to  servilely  copy  my 
masters,  I  reached  the  point  of  being  able,  as  some 
acknowledged,  to  reproduce  faithfully  enough  their 
manner. 

I  was  often  called  upon  to  recite  the  same  scene 
to  four  masters  of  declamation,  from  whom  I  re- 
ceived alternate  lessons.  I  was  forced  to  render, 
turn  by  turn,  this  scene  according  to  the  dictum  of 
each  one.  Now  it  happened  to  me  sometimes, 
either  by  thoughtlessness  or  mischief,  to  represent 
to  one  the  manner  of  the  other.  I  was  certain,  then, 
to  be  thought   detestable,  and   on   that  occasion  it 
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was  upon  my  head  that  rained  the  numerous  blows 
that  these  gentlemen  did  not  hesitate  to  strike  at  one 
another.  For  instance,  one  day  I  wished  to  recite  to 
them  these  verses  of  Philomen  and  Baucis : 

"Neither  gold  nor  grandeur  renders  us  happy; 
Those  two  divinities  accorded  to  our  vows 
Only  goods  uncertain,  but  pleasures  untranquil." 

The  first  professor  to  whom  I  addressed  myself, 
declared  that  there  was  but  one  manner  of  saying 
them  well,  and  that  one  manner,  you  can  easily  com- 
prehend, gentlemen,  could  not  fail  to  be  his  own. 

"  You  must,"  said  he,  **  express  those  lines  with 
amplitude,  with  dignity,  with  nobleness."  There- 
upon, my  professor  declaimed  them  in  his  most 
sonorous  and  majestic  voice.  He  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  rounded  his  gestures,  and  took  a  heroic 
pose. 

**  You  must,"  said  he,  interrupting  himself,  **  give 
to  this  masterpiece  all  the  importance  it  deserves. 
It  is  by  this  touching  and  elevated  form  of  expres- 
sion that  one  captivates  the  public.  Ennoble  as 
much  as  possible  your  inflections  and  your  gesture. 
The  expression  here  cannot  be  too  grand.  Show 
yourself,  by  the  elevation  of  your  manner,  worthy 
of  the  lessons  which  I  give  you.  Force  your  voice, 
give  to  it  all  the  extent  of  which  it  is  capable.  Good ; 
that  is  it.     And  now,  enlarge  your  gesture." 

**  Ah,"  said  I,  "  at  last  I  possess  the  noble  man- 
ner of  rendering  these  beautiful  verses.  It  is  evident 
that  one  cannot  reasonably  give  them  another  mean- 
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ing."  The  next  day,  after  having  practiced  with 
all  my  might  the  noble  manner  which  had  been  im- 
pressed upon  me  as  the  only  one  admissible,  I  went 
to  my  second  professor  entirely  persuaded  that  he 
would  have  only  congratulations  for  me.  Ah, 
yes !  I  had  not  finished  the  second  verse  when  a 
shrugging  of  the  shoulders,  accompanied  by  a 
formidable  burst  of  laughter,  very  humiliating  for 
my  noble  manner,  suddenly  closed  my  mouth. 

**  Why  this  emphatic  tone,  this  preaching?'*  said 
he.  *' Where  did  you  pick  up  this  ranting?  My 
friend,  you  are  grotesque.  In  what  parish  do  you 
intend  to  preach  this  pompous  bit?  Frankly,  your 
manner  of  reciting  these  lines  is  intolerable.  That 
is  not  the  way,  my  friend.  These  lines  should  be 
said  naturally,  simply,  and  with  all  possible  bon- 
hommie.  Why,  think,  it  is  the  good  La  Fontaine 
who  is  speaking,  the  good  La  Fontaine  (dwelling 
on  each  syllable),  the  good  La-Fon-taine ;  do  you 
understand?  Do  you  comprehend  now,  how  far 
you  were,  poor  boy,  from  where  you  should  place 
yourself  in  order  to  conceive  the  true  spirit  of  that 
work?  For  there  is  only  one  manner  of  rendering 
it  faithfully,  I  mean  conforming  to  the  views  of  the 
author.  Listen,  and  try  to  profit  from  this  simple 
and  natural  example." 

Here  the  professor  caressed  his  snufif-box,  looked 
fixedly  at  his  audience,  pinched  his  lips  and 
maliciously  depressed  their  corners,  slightly  con- 
tracted his  eyes,  elevated  his  brows,  shook  his  head 
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five  or  six  times  from  right  to  left,  and  commenced 
the  iines  in  a  high,  concentrated  and  slightly  nasal 
voice.  *vAh,"  said  I,  marveling  at  the  intellect  that 
he  made  shine  out  in  the  lines  ;  *'  there  can  be  no 
other  manner.  This  is  so  full  of  bon/iominie,  simpli- 
city and  nature.  How  far  removed  from  the  pom- 
pous and  declamatory  fashion  of  my  first  professor. 
I  understand  now,  how  ridiculous  must  have  seemed 
my  first  recitation.  Bravo,  my  dear  master !  It  is 
superb.  I  shall  try  to  profit  by  the  admirable  les- 
son that  I  have  just  received.**  Lo,  behold  me 
again,  working  on  a  new  basis  and  saying  to  myself: 
**At  last  I  possess  the  natural  manner  which  becomes 
the  spirit  of  this  charming  piece.  I  wonder  what 
impression  it  will  produce  to-morrow  upon  my 
third  professor.** 

The  moment  so  much  wished  for  arrived.  First 
of  all  I  take  a  pose  and  commence  those  elliptical 
expressions  which  had  been  indicated  to  me  the 
evening  before.  Then  I  attack  my  subject  in  a 
voice  which  exactly  recalls  the  master,  so  much  had 
the  example  impressed  me ;  and  with  the  confidence 
which  the  sentiment  of  the  natural  inspires  me  and 
with  which  I  was  penetrated,  hear  me  saying  : 
''  Neither  gold,  nor  grand *'  Ah !  like  light- 
ning came  the  brutal  interruption,  not  allowing  me 
even  to  finish  the  fourth  word. 

"  Idiot !  *'  cries  my  third  professor,  **  what  do  you 
mean  by  this  old-man  manner;  why  this  cracked 
v^oice?    Why  this  Cassandra-like  tone?     From  what 
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crow  have  you  learned  it?  How,  stupid,  do  you 
dare  to  come  with  a  work  so  parodied  ?  You  have 
ruined  those  beautiful  lines,  you  wretch.  All  that 
you  did  was  ignoble !  *' 

**But,  sir  — " 

"  Be  still  and  do  not  dare  to  answer  me,  or  I'll 
turn  you  out  of  the  room.  However,  I  will  forgive 
you  this  time ;  but  never  play  the  clown  here  again. 
Be  at  least  decent  in  my  class,  and  try  and  conform 
to  the  lessons  I  give  you.  You  can  do  very  well 
when  you  wish,  and  I  am  generally  pleased  with 
you  ;  but  you  are,  from  time  to  time,  subject  to  cer- 
tain wanderings  of  which  you  must  correct  yourself. 
Sometimes  you  imitate  X.  You  are  then  detestable, 
for  it  is  a  caricature.  It  is  a  vulgar  type  and  very 
dangerous  for  you.  Why,  you  looked  just  like  him 
a  moment  ago.  It  was  hideous !  Listen,  now,  and 
do  not  forget  my  lesson.  There  is  only  one  man- 
ner of  saying  this,  do  you  hear?  There  is  but  one 
manner,  and  this  is  it." 

Hereupon,  my  professor  takes  a  pensive  attitude; 
then,  as  if  crushed  under  a  sorrowful  remembrance, 
he  slowly  throws  a  look  around  him  in  which  is 
painted  the  bitterness  of  a  deep  deception.  He 
heaves  a  sigh,  raises  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  still  pre- 
serving the  inclination  of  his  head,  and  commences 
in  a  deep,  veiled  tone :  *'  Neither  gold,  nor  grandeur." 
Here  he  makes  a  pause,  during  which  he  again 
lowers  his  glance  and  looks  about  him.  He  com- 
presses his  lips,  sorrowfully  raises  his  shoulders,  and, 
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slightly  extending  his  arms,  continues  thus:  "  ren- 
ders us  happy."  Here,  again,  a  pause,  during  which 
he  lets  his  arms  fall  heavily ;  then  he  clinches  his 
hands,  looks  once  more  to  Heaven,  but  obliquely, 
this  time ;  lowering  the  corners  of  his  half-opened 
mouth,  he  continues  in  an  imprecating  tone :  **  Those 
two  divinities,"  here  a  sigh  and  distention  of  mem- 
bers previously  contracted,  until  they  relax  in  com- 
plete prostration  ;   '*  accorded  to  our  vows,"  etc. 

"  See,"  said  my  master,  still  filled  with  the  emo- 
tion that  he  had  just  rendered  with  an  expression  at 
once  penetrating  and  tragic,  "  see  with  what  art  I 
draw  from  those  lines  a  pathetic  situation.  This  is 
what  you  must  imitate.  Keep  well  in  mind  all  you 
have  heard  and  seen  me  do.  When  you  are  able  to 
extract  efifects  of  such  high  value  you  can  then  boast 
of  being  able  to  recite  the  verse." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  master,  you  are  right.  Yours  is 
the  only  interpretation  worthy  of  this  masterpiece. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  and  I  will  do  anything 
in  the  world  to  be  able  to  profit  by  your  magnificent 
example."  Goodness,  how  beautiful  I  thought  ; 
decidedly  neither  my  noble  professor  nor  my  natural 
professor  understood  this  piece.  The  one  is  pom- 
pous ;  the  other  vulgar  in  his  efforts  to  be  natural, 
and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  found  the  emo- 
tional side.  Assuredly,  I  now  have  the  only  method 
of  reciting  these  lines.  What  a  splendid  effect  I 
shall  produce  to-morrow  in  the  class  of  my  fourth 
professor.     What  astonishment  I  shall  cause  to  my 
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comrades  when  they  see  what  scenic  effects  I  shall 
draw  from  the  words.  They  will  expect  nothing. 
I  can  already  see  their  surprise;  ah,  they  will  be 
overwhelmed.  I  again  commenced  my  studies  with 
incredible  ardor,  so  much  so  that  the  next  day  I 
felt  myself  sufficiently  ready  to  produce  my  effect. 
Alas !  a  new  deception  for  me.  My  fourth  mas- 
ter was  even  more  unpitying  than  the  others. 

"  Why,  my  poor  boy,"  said  he ;  **  where  did  you 
get  that  sepulchral  tone  ?  What  does  this  cavern- 
ous voice  signify  here,  and  why  this  lugubrious 
pantomime  ?  Heavens  !  you  are  giving  me  a  melo- 
drama, and  according  to  you  the  piece  should  be 
conceived  in  view  of  a  boulevard  of  crime.  I  am 
sure  you  have  studied  in  the  bottom  of  a  cave. 
Come,  come,  my  poor  boy,  you  have  not  done  well. 
I  thought  you  more  intelligent.  So  you  cannot 
understand  what  you  read  ?  I  wonder  by  what 
strange  aberration  of  mind  you  have  succeeded 
in  thus  maiming  poor  La  Fontaine.  What  has  he 
done  to  you  to  be  so  maltreated?** 

Alas,  alas  !  thought  I,  can  it  be  that  my  dramatic 
professor  is  as  absurd  as  the  two  others  ?  Truly 
I  find  nothing  to  reply  to  the  crfticism  of  this  pro- 
fessor; he  is  a  hundred  times  right.  The  method 
that  was  prescribed  yesterday  then  seemed  to  me 
sublime,  while  now  I  clearly  see  that  it  is  only 
ridiculous.     Can  this  master  tell  me  the  right  way? 

I  will  spare  you,  gentlemen  the  reasoning  of  this 
professor.     I  could  prolong  this  experience  indefi- 
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nitely,  but  what  end  would  it  serve  ?  A  hundred 
professors  would  have  had  the  same  pretensions, 
and  it  is  strongly  to  be  suspected  that  among  them 
I  would  not  have  found  two  of  the  same  ooinion. 
Thus  I  went  from  class  to  class,  wearily  hearing  the 
conflicting  falsities  of  my  ignorant  professors.  But 
the  truth, — where  was  it  ?  Between  these  conflict- 
ing renderings,  imposed  by  men  of  equal  merit  and 
equal  authority,  which  was  right  ?  From  the  above 
experience  I  naturally  drew  this  conclusion :  Since 
each  one  in  particular  says  that  he  alone  has  the 
truth,  it  follows  that  from  their  own  statements  all 
are  false.  This  is  evident .  and  their  accord  upon 
that  is  absolute.  In  effect,  my  noble  professor, 
my  natural  professor,  my  dramatic  professor  and 
my  euphonic  professor  could  be  equally  taxed  with 
absurdity  and  that  by  an  Areopagus  against  which 
there  could  be  no  appeal,  for  there  would  always 
be  among  them  three  against  one.  "  However," 
added  I,  "  is  it  not  possible  that  one  among  them 
could  sustain  himself  against  his  contradictors  ? 
Assuredly ;  but  how  to  choose  ?  I  was  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  means  of  discerning  the  true  from 
the  false  ;  and  this  means,  initial  in  matters  of  art 
and  so  desirable  in  a  case  like  mine,  is  precisely  the 
means  I  have  never  been  taught,  and  of  which  they 
have  never  spoken." 

Another  supposition  came  to  haunt  me.  Who 
knows,  notwithstanding  their  declarations,  which  a 
jealous   rivalry  renders  suspicious,  who  knows  but 
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they  are  all  right  ?  For  can  it  be  believed  that 
artists  whose  talent  is  so  much  admired  are,  in  that 
which  touches  the  essence  of  their  art,  so  equally- 
absurd  ?  This  is  inadmissible  at  the  tribunal  of 
commonsense.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  less 
inadmissible  that  methods  so  dissimilar  can  have  the 
same  claim  to  our  approbation  ?  That  would  be 
to  land  us  in  chaos.  As  well  declare  truth  contra- 
dictory of  itself.  Now,  I  do  not  feel  myself  enough 
of  a  Hegelian  to  sustain  such  an  enormity.  Be- 
tween these  two  abysses  rises  before  me  an  insolvable 
dilemma.  "  If  these  masters  are  wrong,*'  said  I  finally, 
**  one  must  despair  of  art ;  for  where  can  be  found  to 
teach  it  men  of  more  incontestable  talent ;  and  if  they 
are  right  what,  then,  is  truth  ?  It  is  only  an  empty 
word.  In  one  or  the  other  case,  I  do  not  see  any 
possible  solution.^' 

Judge,  gentlemen,  of  my  perplexity  between  the 
contradictions,  where  an  arbitrary  instruction  inces- 
santly plunged  me.  I  confess  that  under  the  weight 
of  these  continual  alternatives,  I  had  lost  the  senti- 
ment of  the  true  and  the  false.  Art  was  hardly 
anything  more  to  my  eyes  than  the  servile  imita- 
tion to  which  I  had  been  forced.  It  is  thus  that 
is  formed,  held  together  and  mutually  admired, 
so  much  lazy,  self-sufficient  mediocrity.  Thus  it 
was  that,  founded  entirely  upon  the  blind  repro- 
duction of  mute  examples,  the  only  point  I  could 
draw  from  my  exercises  was  the  talent  of  execu- 
tion ;     and    Heaven    knows    how    I    had    acquired 
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even  that,  since  in  the  Conservatory  all  con- 
sisted in  imitating  without  comprehending.  Never- 
theless, they  said,  I  had  finished  my  studies. 
Then  came  a  cruel  awakening  and  measuring  in 
despair  the  depth  of  my  ignorance.  I  sorrowfully 
cried  :  "  What,  then,  have  I  learned."  It  would  take 
too  long,  gentlemen,  for  me  to  tell  you  here  how  I 
escaped  from  those  paths  of  slavery.  The  science 
which  forms  the  basis  of  art,  that  science  which  it 
was  my  dream  to  possess,  was  not  to  be  found  where 
I  had  sought.  I  had  asked  for  it  in  vain  from  my 
special  men,  from  my  masters,  their  performance  or 
their  writings.  Nothing,  nothing  which  justified  so 
much  lying  promise ;  nothing  but  phrases  as  false 
as  they  were  sonorous  ;  and  when  I  ardently  asked 
for  a  principle,  a  law,  a  reason,  my  questions  were 
invariably  lost  in  the  void. 

In  face  of  these  nothings,  and  pushed  forward  by 
irresistible  aspirations,  it  was  necessary  to  resign  my- 
self to  seeking  the  solution  of  questions  which,  once 
asked,  left  me  neither  rest  nor  peace  as  long  as  they 
remained  unsolved.  And  how  was  I  to  obtain  that 
peace?  How  make  descend  on  me  this  sudden  rev- 
elation the  power  of  which  was  to  transfigure  my 
entire  being?  How  and  by  whom  was  my  intelli- 
gence illuminated?  Gentlemen,  I  feel  that  I  owe 
you  this  history ;  but  I  also  feel  that  strength  and 
time  are  now  lacking  me  to  do  the  subject  ample 
justice ;  and  though  here  is  the  place  to  tell  it 
to  you,  I  shall  have  the  courage  to  postpone  this  re- 
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cital  to  a  more  opportune  occasion.  I  do  not  wish 
to,  I  ought  not  to,  I  cannot,  disfigure  by  touching 
lightly  facts  of  such  importance.  No,  gentlemen, 
to-day  I  will  not  tell  you  ;  neither  will  I  say  to  you 
how  many  years  of  labor,  of  watchings  and  of  tears 
the  pursuit  of  these  solutions  has  cost  me.  God 
alone  knows.  But  Providence  has  blest  my  work, 
and  has  not  left  unfruitful  so  many  and  so  persever- 
ing researches,  researches  which,  certainly,  had  nei- 
ther happiness  nor  success  for  motive,  but  to  which 
I  was  spurred  by  a  profound  love  of  truth,  pushed 
as  far  as  an  entire  sacrifice  of  my  time,  my  health 
and  my  repose.  In  the  field  of  investigation  one 
must  not  count  years.  Time  does  not  preserve  what 
it  has  cost  us  fio  time  to  create.  This  truth  has 
every  day  a  new  confirmation.  Thus,  it  is  not  rare 
to  see  men  consume  their  lives  in  sustaining  theories 
more  seductive  than  solid,  that  a  dangerous  precipi- 
tation has  pushed  prematurely  into  the  light.  The 
theorist  wishes  to  reap  too  soon,  and  so  publishes 
guessed-at  propositions,  counting,  not  without  some 
reason,  upon  the  incompetency  of  the  large  number 
of  the  uneducated  many  and  the  laziness  and  inertia 
of  the  special  few,  in  a  matter  of  experimentation. 
Henceforth,  there  is  no  rectification  possible  for 
him.  He  has  advanced  and  dare  not  recoil ;  he 
must  sustain,  at  all  costs,  that  which  he  now  knows 
is  at  bottom  unsustainable,  for  he  has  built  his  fame 
and  fortune  upon  an  erroneous  theory,  and  though 
he  comprehends  all  the  evil  that  he  does  in  propa- 
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gating  error  (error  of  which  the  consequences  are  so 
often  lamentable),  rather  than  say  ''  I  am  wrong," 
he  sacrifices,  to  prop  up  this  shameful  edifice,  his 
time,  his  repose  and  even  his  talent.  Thus,  more 
than  one  life  proves  barren  that  a  little  more  patience 
and  maturity  would  have  rendered  fruitful. 

I  have  not  wished  to  expose  myself  to  the  dan- 
gers of  such  a  shipwreck.  In  the  course  of  my  ex- 
plorations, ten  times  I  have  had  to  retrace  my  steps 
and  rectify  my  ways,  without  its  costing  a  single 
wound  to  my  self-love ;  and,  God  be  thanked,  have 
been  able  to  do  this  in  an  era  when  the  mania  to  see 
one's  self  in  print  is  pushing  so  many  into  an  unripe 
publicity.  I  pride  myself  upon  having  devoted  to 
science  and  art  thirty-five  years  of  research,  crowned 
by  important  discoveries,  without  one  line  from  me, 
with  my  consent,  finding  its  way  to  publication. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  the  reasons  upon  which  I 
found  the  hope  that  my  life  will  not  have  been  use- 
less to  science  and  art.  But  my  time  is  limited,  and 
carried  away  by  the  richness  of  my  subject  I  have 
let  my  improvisations  take  unexpected  proportions, 
and  have  only  swept  the  territory  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  complete  exposition  that  I  had  reserved 
for  you.  Now,  at  the  moment  of  commencing  the 
culminating  point  of  my  thesis,  inexorable  time 
warns  me  that  your  sustained  and  good-natured  at- 
tention, after  having  been  for  so  long  my  amiable 
listeners,  must  begin  to  be  worn  out.  [**  Go  on, 
go  on,"  from  the  audience.] 
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I  am  happy,  gentlemen,  to  find  that  you  take  such 
an  interest  in  the  subject  which  occupies  us ;  but, 
whatever  may  be  my  desire  to  satisfy  you,  the  late 
hour  reminds  me  that  there  only  remains  time 
enough  to  give  in  dry  and  abstract  formulas  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  art,  the  development,  com- 
prehension and  complete  demonstration  of  which  I 
shall,  to  my  great  regret,  be  forced  to  defer  to  another 
conference.  The  pursuit  of  the  art  which  I  exercise 
has  led  me,  naturally,  into  the  domain  of  science ; 
and,  thanks  to  the  deductions  of  a  rigorous  logic,  I 
have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
between  them  identity  of  scientific  methods  (and  I 
hold  at  present  their  highest  generalization).  Right 
or  wrong,  I  look  on  myself  as  upon  the  eve  of  en- 
riching my  country  with  a  series  of  discoveries  of 
which  antique  philosophy  despaired,  and  with  rea- 
son !  •  I  am  at  least  certain  of  having  determined 
the  fixed  basis  of  art,  realizing,  in  so  doing,  that 
which  serious  minds  had  considered  as  impossible. 
Thus,  gentlemen,  and  in  virtue  even  of  the  immu- 
tability of  the  basis  of  art,  aesthetics,  lost  to-day  in 
the  chaos  of  oratoric  fantasies, — aesthetics,  hencefor- 
ward disengaged  from  all  conjecture,  will  be  truly 
constituted  under  the  severe  forms  of  a  positive 
science.  In  an  abstract,  made  of  the  means  of 
execution  that  the  artist  ought  to  learn  before 
treating  of  any  subject,  two  things  are  first  neces- 
sary: (i)  Know  what  he  ought  to  se.ek  in  the  sub- 
ject;  (2)  know  where  to  find  what  he  seeks.     He 
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must  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  faithful  signal  of 
the  sought-for  thing ;  in  the  second,  the  means  of 
surely  finding  it. 

Now,  to  know  what  he  ought  to  seek,  the  artist 
needs  an  exactly-formulated  definition  of  art,  of  its 
object,  of  its  aim  and  of  its  means.  This  definition, 
to  be  practical,  should  carry  the  irrefragible  character 
of  a  demonstration.  Also,  to  surely  find  what  he 
seeks  he  needs  an  infallible  criterion,  which  should, 
like  an  inextinguishable  torch,  direct  its  possessor 
in  the  vast  field  of  examination.  I  have  said  that, 
first  of  all,  the  artist  must  have  a  practical  definition ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  formula  which  bears  the  character 
of  .a  demonstration,  and  which  shall  be  for  him  the 
signal  of  the  thing  which  he  seeks  and  wishes  to 
realize.  At  the  present  speaking,  nothing  which 
constitutes  art  has  been  determined,  and  there  exists 
for  the  artist  no  definition  from  which  he  can  draw 
the  least  profit  in  view  of  his  work.  A  simple 
example  will  prove  this  assertion.  Let  us  suppose 
that  I  wish  to  produce  a  plastic  image.  I  naturally 
ask  myself  how  I  shall  arrive  at  realizing  the  Beauti- 
ful in  this  work.  And,  first  of  all,  I  wish  to  remark 
that  it  is  not  the  question  here  of  my  personal  taste. 
If  I  had  only  that  to  consult  I  should  not  be  embar- 
rassed. But  my  personal  judgment  would  have  the 
force  of  a  law  only  in  my  own  eyes ;  and,  in  matters 
of  taste,  the  Chinese,  the  Esquimaux  and  the  negro 
could,  with  reason,  oppose  to  me  their  type  as  the 
perfect  expression  of  the  Beautiful. 
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Now,  ihe  Beautiful,  of  which  I  wish  to  realize  the 
conditions,  cannot  be  subordinated  to  the  variations 
of  taste.  It  escapes,  I  feel  it,  from  this  sentiment, 
conceived  in  the  more  or  less  deformed  surround- 
ings which  a  prejudiced  education  has  imposed 
upon  me.  The  Beautiful  is  then,  or  should  be,  in 
reason  even  of  its  consubstantiality  with  the  True 
and  the  Good,  entirely  disengaged  from  the  capri- 
cious influences  which  attach  to  taste.  In  effect. 
gentlemen,  the  Beautiful  is  something  sovereign  and 
supernatural,  which  impresses  itself  upon  our  admi- 
ration in  despite  even  of  our  surroundings,  because  it 
is  in  its  nature  absolute.  But  what  is.  definitely, 
this  absolute,  unchangeable  Beautiful,  of  which  I 
conceive  tlie  existence,  but  which  I  cannot  explain  P 
Where  find  it;  how  obtain  it?  Finally,  how  dis- 
pose of  this  sovereign  power  so  as  to  invariably 
associate  it  with  my  works  ?     Who  will  tell  me  ? 

From  all  this,  one  important  and  well-attested 
fact,  already  disengaged  itself  for  me :  It  is  that  the 
search  for  the  Beautiful  is  not  an  affair  of  taste,  for 
the  reason  that  taste  is  born,  developed  and  purified 
under  the  impression  of  the^Beautiful.and  does  not 
discern  it  a  priori.  Thus  it  cannot  be  a  guide.  I 
have  need,  you  can  well  comprehend,  gentlemen,  I 
have  need  of  specific  instruction  of  a  superior  order. 
I  need  Ariadne's  thread  to  guide  my  search  and  fix 
my  choice  in  this  labyrinth  of  types  and  forms, 
which  offer  themselves  to  me  with  equal  claims  to 
my  preference,  and  seem  equally  founded,  to  deter- 
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mine  the  absolute  Beautiful.  I  need  a  luminous 
formula,  a  practical  definition,  which  shall  carry  with 
it  the  demonstration  which  I  seek,  —  a  demonstra- 
tion with  the  aid  of  which  I  shall  be  able  to  realize, 
logically  and  surely,  the  Beautiful  in  each  part,  in 
the  general  attitude  of  my  statue,  in  the  proportions, 
the  delicacy  of  the  plans,  the  purity  and  the  correct- 
ness of  the  details,  which,  for  instance,  the  mouth 
and  the  nose  constitute ;  for  each  feature  of  the 
face  ought,  in  its  turn,  to  become  the  object  of  an 
especial  examination  and  an  especial  execution.  I 
have,  then,  I  will  suppose,  and  in  order  to  speak 
of  but  one  detail  among  those  which  ought  succes- 
sively to  occupy  me  in  the  general  plan  of  my  work, 
— I  have,  then,  to  realize,  in  virtue  of  a  practical 
definition,  the  most  beautiful  nose  possible.  Now, 
gentlemen,  where  find,  I  ask  you,  where  find  a  defi- 
nition, a  formula,  a  teaching  which  answers,  in  the 
most  remote  way,  to  this  actual  and  incessant  need 
of  the  worker,  and  which  directs  him,  be  it  never  so 
little,  toward  the  constitution  of  the  Beautiful.  No- 
where, gentlemen,  absolutely  nowhere. 

After  that,  will  you  suggest  to  me  the  magnificent 
and  sonorous  definition  of  Plato  ?  So  be  it.  But 
how  are  you  going  to  extract  from  that  definition, 
or  any  other  of  the  same  character,  the  plastic  con- 
dition of  a  beautiful  nose  ?  [Laughter.]  Do  not 
laugh,  gentlemen;  one  must  specify  something. 
Now  tell  me,  I  pray,  what  profit  can  the  sculptor 
draw  from  it  for  the  nose,  which  actually  preoccupies 
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him  and  of  which  he  wishes  to  determine  the  form? 
I  can  see  my  sculptor  turning  and  re-turning  in  his 
head  the  terms  of  that  definition  which  charmed  him 
elsewhere,  and  which  he  admired  a  priori :  **  The 
Beautiful  is  the  splendor  of  the  True."  There  is,  in 
effect,  in  that  definition  a  character  of  grandeur 
which  seizes  and  subjugates  you.  But  however  that 
may  be,  the  poor  man  will  not  be  any  the  less  em- 
barrassed to  draw  from  it  his  nose.  **  What  form," 
says  he  to  himself,  **  what  proportion  and  what  char- 
acter shall  I  give  to  that  i\ose  to  bring  out  the  splen- 
dor of  the  True  of  which  Plato  speaks  ?  '*  Frankly, 
gentlemen,  a  similar  attempt  could  never  be  made 
in  earnest.  One  feels  immediately  that  it  contains 
nothing  practical,  nothing  that  can  be  deduced  to 
the  profit  of  art. 

However,  one  also  feels  that  the  Beautiful  does 
not  proceed  from  a  conventional  source ;  that  it  is 
absolute,  unchangeable.  Instinct  proclaims  that; 
hence  it  must  be  founded  upon  laws,  upon  eternal 
laws.  This  is  what  no  one  will  be  able  to  deny. 
But  these  laws,  of  which  we  feel  the  existence,  are 
formulated  nowhere.  *'  That,  *'  you  will  reply,  "  has 
not  prevented  the  Beautiful  from  being  produced  in 
many  a  work  of  art."  Undeceive  yourselves,  gen- 
tlemen, and  do  not  conclude,  from  its  forgetfulness, 
from  its  absence  or  its  ignorance,  that  a  formula 
is  useless.  The  artist,  deprived  of  the  knowledge 
of  a  criterion  which  governs  his  art  and  to  which  he 
should  submit  all  his  work,  can  never  be  but  the 
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servile  and  blind  copyist  of  works  produced  in  a 
former  and  more  •  enlightened  epoch.  The  actual 
state  of  art  proves,  in  a  lamentable  manner,  that  one 
cannot  do  without  solidly-established  principles. 
Thus  the  realization  of  the  Beautiful  in  plastic  art, 
for  instance,  is  no  longer  with  us,  but  an  affair  of 
pure  imitation  or  copy.  The  conditions  of  the 
Beautiful  come  to  us  exclusively  from  antiquity,  and 
it  is  this  far-oflf  epoch,  which  in  this  age  of  progress 
we  hold  so  cheaply,  that  to-day  still  imposes  them 
on  us.  So  true  is  it  that,  to  attain  the  Beautiful,  one 
cannot  do  without  a  formula;  that  is  to  say,  a  fixed 
principle.  Now,  antiquity  holds  that  place  and  con- 
stitutes for  us  our  law.  We  have  nothing,  in  eflfect, 
absolutely  nothing  but  tradition.  Everything  pro- 
duced outside  of  that  is  miserable ;  so  much  so 
that,  from  copy  to  copy,  art  has  degenerated  and 
been  lowered,  finally,  to  the  piteous  state  to  which 
we  now  see  it  reduced. 

Truly,  it  would  be  otherwise,  and  art  would  not 
follow  that  incessantly  declining  path  if  the  artist, 
possessor  of  a  law,  could  realize  the  Beautiful  out- 
side of  the  traditions  which  hold  him  in  such  abso- 
lute slavery.  Some  have,  in  these  latter  days,  pro- 
tested, with  apparent  reason,  against  that  state  of 
bondage  in  which  art  has,  for  many  cerituries,  exist- 
ed. Without  doubt,  a  reaction  of  this  kind  is  part 
of  a  good  movement ;  but  it  is  seriously  to  be  feared 
that  it  will  end  but  in  greater  corruption.  As  for 
me,  I  have  not  a  doubt  in  regard  to  it.     It  is  neces- 
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sary,  to  justify  and  fructify  this  movement,  to  oppose 
to  the  antique  formula,  of  which  one  has  no  longer 
the  secret,  stable  principles  drawn  from  the  source 
of  an  infallible  law.  One  should  substitute  for  the 
tradition  of  the  ancients  a  didactic  form,  and  that  is 
what  has  not  been  done,7--  what  they  have  not  had 
the  knowledge  to  do. 

Now,  the  nothingness  found  in  our  instruction 
brings  us  back,  always  and  fatally,  to  antiquity, 
even  though  the  powers  unite  to  raise  themselves 
against  the  tyranny  of  its  influence.  This  tyranny, 
gentlemen,  is  such,  in  effect,  that  one  cannot  with- 
draw from  its  influence  with  impunity;  and,  believe 
me,  in  the  state  of  ignorance  where  we  are  this 
tyranny  is  providential,  and  one  should  bless  it  under 
penalty  of  soon  relapsing  into  barbarism.  And  then, 
let  us  be  just;  how  much  magnificent  talent  we  owe 
to  its  influence  !  How  many  geniuses  have  been 
formed  and  developed  under  the  inculcation  of  pre- 
cepts drawn  from  the  antique;  and  what  can  one 
oppose,  I  pray  you,  to  the  magnificence  of  that  past 
with  which  one  pretends  definitely  to  break,  at  the 
present  day  ?  Nothing,  nothing  but  a  hideous  real- 
ism based  upon  the  most  gross  naturalism. 

Very  well,  gentlemen,  this  sovereign  law  of  the 
plastic  Beautiful  I  will  formulate  for  you  in  time  and 
place,  and  that  in  a  way  to  be  able  to  realize  the 
conditions  with  mathematical  surety.  I  reserve  for 
the  same  occasion  the  definition  of  the  Beautiful, 
which,  besides,  would  not  here  be  in  its  place,  since 
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it  naturally  springs  from  the  capital  definition  which 
I  have  yet  to  give  you, — I  mean  to  say,  the  defini- 
tion of  art.  It  is  by  this,  gentlemen,  that  I  intend 
to  terminate  this  talk. 

Here  is,  then,  a  practical  definition  of  art;  but, 
first,  I  should  give  you  that  of  science,  since  science 
constitutes  the  initial  basis  of  art 

Science  is  the  possession  of  a  criterion  of  examifui' 
Hon  against  which  no  fact  protests.  Art  is  the  gen- 
eralization  and  application  of  it. 

Now,  science  elevates  man  by  subjecting  to  him 
the  things  of  this  world.  Art  supernaturalizes  those 
things  by  identifying  him  with  them.  Behold  you 
now,  gentlemen,  in  a  very  few  words,  possessors  of  a 
definition  of  science,  of  which  all  the  known  sciences 
are  but  attributive  expressions.  I  am  going  now  to 
complete  this  definition  by  a  problem,  upon  the  so- 
lution of  which  is  based  science.  Here  is  the  prob- 
lem :  Being  given  an  organic  or  immanent  whole, 
distinguish  the  constitutive  partsof  Jhis  whole; 
establish  their  harmonic  consubstantiality ;  deter- 
mine their  circumincession ; — that  is  to  say,  the 
vivifying  principle  in  virtue  of  which  they  co-pene- 
trate; characterize  their  hierarchic  order  after  an 
invariable  type;  signal  the  forces,  the  powers  and 
the  virtues;  and,  finally,  specify  their  particular 
object,  their  end  and  their  means  in  view  of  the  part 
they  play  in  a  coefficient  activity. 

This  problem,  gentlemen,  can  only  be  solved  by 
the  possession  of  the  infallible  criterion  to  which  I 
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have  just  made  allusion,  and  which  it  rests  with  me 
to  make  known.  I  defer  this  question,  as  I  have 
that  of  the  Beautiful  with  which  it  is  closely  con- 
nected. That  stated,  let  us  define  art  from  a  triple 
point  of  view,  viz. :  ontological,  moral,  and  organic. 
Art  is  at  once  the  knowledge  ^  the  possession  and  the 
free  direction  of  the  agents^  by  virtue  of  which  are 
revealed  life^  mind  and  soul.  It  is  the  application, 
knowingly  appropriated,  of  the  sign  to  the  thing,  an 
application  of  which  the  triple  object  is  to  move,  to 
convince  and  to  persuade.  Art  is  not,  as  is  said,  an 
imitation  of  nature.  It  elevates  in  idealizing  her ; 
it  is  the  synthetic  rapport  of  the  scattered  beauties  of 
nature  to  a  superior  and  definite  type ;  it  is  a  work 
of  Jove,  where  shine  the  Beautiful,  the  True  and  the 
Good;  it  is  the  symbol  of  the  mysterious  degrees  of 
our  divine  ascension,  or  of  the  successive  degradations 
of  the  fallen  soul.  Art,  finallx^_is  the  tendency  of 
the  fallen  soul  toward  its  primitive  J>urity,  or  its  final 
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Splendor  ;  iit  one  word^Ujs  the  search  for  the  eternal 
type. 

After  having  thus  defined  art,  let  us  examine  the 
nature  of  its  object.  Man  constitutes  this  object, 
and  from  this  point  he  should  be  especially  studied. 
What,  then,  is  man  as  the  object  of  art  ? 

Man  is  a  hypostatic  trinity ,  the  immanent  activities 
of  whom  are  revealed  by  means  of  a  triple  orga?iic 
apparatus.  Or :  Man  is  a  triple  hypostasis,  in  whose 
service  functionate  three  organic  apparatuses,  of  which 
the  successive  or  simultaneous  play  state  and  manifest 
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the  immanent  activities  of  his  being,  Or^  better  still. 
It  is  by  virtue  of  a  triple  mode  of  organic  activities 
that  man  reveals  the  immanent  powers  of  his  being, 

I  ought,  because  of  the  capital  importance  of  this 
definition  and  to  render  it  more  comprehensible, 
present  it  to  you  under  diverse  forms.  I  wish  to 
produce  it  again  with  greater  development,  so  that 
you  will  clearly  comprehend  the  value  and  the  sense 
of  the  theorem  by  which  I  terminate  this  talk : 

Man^  made  in  the  image  of  God,  manifestly  carries 
.  /;/  his  inner  being  as  in  his  body,  the  august  imprint 
of  his  triple  causality. 

Let  us  prove  this  truth.  Man  feels,  thinks  and 
loves.  Three  organic  apparatuses  are  in  him,  affect- 
ed to  this  triple  mode  of  being  in  order  to  manifest 
the  special  activities.  These  three  apparatuses 
show,  in  virtue  of  the  emanating  products  of  their 
respective  agents,  three  states  under  the  action  of 
which  man  appears  to  us,  and  determine  three  lai? 
guages  specially  allied  to  the  three  faculties  which 
govern  his  being. 

Let  us  make  a  resume  of  these  definitions  by  the 
following  theorem,  which  should  form  the  basis  of 
\)ur  next  demonstrations.  Every  judicious  mind  will 
see  in  it,  without  doubt,  the  character  of  a  plan, 
ripely  conceived,  of  which  the  developments  embrace 
the  highest  spheres  of  art  as  of  science. 

Man  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  art^ 
presents  three  orders  of  essential  functionSy  each  one 
depending  upon  a  proper  and  determined  organic  op 
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paratus.  These  apparatuses  engender  three  orders  of 
corresponding  products,  ThuSy  there  results  in  the 
phenomena  three  states,  three  species  of  acts,  three 
languages,  each  one  of  which  should  be  studied  in 
itself  and  in  its  relations  of  association,  of  succession 
and  of  hierarchy.  These  three  orders  of  functions, 
of  apparatuses  and  of  languages  constitute  the  natural 
division  of  the  phenomena  of  the  human  personality 
and  of  its  triple  causality. 

This  manner  of  looking  at  man  shows  us  the  role 
of  his  two  natures  in  all  their  manifestations.  To 
each  spiritual  function  responds  a  function  of  the 
body.  To  each  grand  function  of  the  body  corres- 
ponds  a  spiritual  act.  Thus  we  can  at  the  same  time 
study  separately  that  which  is  of  the  spirit  and  that 

ody;  thus  from  the  concurrence  of 
these  two  powers  in  the  same  person,  results  the  in- 
timate fusion  of  art  and  science,  which,  though  each 
orn  of  a  different  source,  nevertheless  ally, 
interpenetrate  and  reciprocally  prove  each  other. 

These  demonstrations,  will  be  clear  and,  above  all, 
practical,  when  the  terms  of  which  they  are  composed 
shall  have  been  successively  examined,  and  shall 
have  become  the  object  of  an  especial  development. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  say  to  you  in  termi- 
nating this  long  seance,  how  profoundly  I  have  been 
touched  by  your  good-natured  sympathy  and  your 
reiterated  applause.  This  sympathy,  which  has  sus- 
tained me  in  the  unforeseen  developments  into  which 
this  improvisation  has  led  me,  permit  me  to  retain ; 
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perhaps  I  shall  have  need  of  it  another  time.  As  to 
the  applause  with  which  you  have  made  this  hall 
resound,  I  feel,  and  I  cheerfully  declare,  that  it  is 
due  entirely  to  the  grand  idea  I  proclaim.  This 
applause  honors,  above  all,  those  whose  intelligence 
is  right  enough  to  comprehend  it,  and  whose  heart 
is  pure  enough  to  love  it 
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Belsatte's  Sigstem^ 

ARRANGED     IN     LESSONS     FOR   CLASS     OR 
INDIVIDUAL     USE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


**  Where,  where,  can  I  find  the  Abb6  Delaumosne  ?  " 
I  asked  of  every  one  I  met  in  Paris  when,  some 
months  after  my  arrival,  I  found  myself  settled  for  the 
year*s  study  of  the  French  drama,  for  which  I  had 
come. 

"  Who  is  the  Abbe  Delaumosne?  "  asked  M.  Reg- 
nier,  ex-president  of  the  government  conservatory, 
to  whom  I  was  applying  for  lessons. 

**  He  is  the  compiler  of  Delsarte*s  system  of  dra- 
matic art,'^  I  replied ;  **  I  want  very  much  to  see  him, 
but  no  one  can  tell  me  where  to  find  him." 

At  last  a  letter  from  his  publisher,  to  whom  I  had 
written,  contained  the  wished-for  address,  Nanterre, 
of  whose  church,  St.  Genevieve,  the  abb6  was  cur6. 
The  next  morning  found  me  on  my  way. 

"  Nanterre !  "  shouts  the  guard.  I  descend  and 
look  about  me.  The  tiniest  of  tiny  hamlets.  No 
one  in  sight;  but  yes,  a  stout  peasant  woman,  a 
huge  basket  on  her  head,  is  coming  toward  me.  I 
stop  her. 

''Where  is  the  church  St.  Genevieve?" 

In  voluble  patois  she  directs  me.  I  walk  up  the 
one  long  street,  stone  walls  on  each  side  hiding  the 
houses.     At  the  end,  near  an  old  fountain,  I  find  the 
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church  I  am  seeking,  and  enter.  An  old  woman 
who  is  telling  her  beads  before  an  image  of  the 
Madonna,  motions  me  to  the  door  of  the  sacristry. 
I  knock. 

**  Entrez,"  comes  back.  A  tall  form,  a  beaming 
face,  a  pleasant  voice  greet  me.  It  is  the  Abbe 
Delaumosne. 

**  What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  child  ?  " 

In  a  few  words  I  state  my  errand.  I  wish  to  talk 
with  him  about  Delsarte.  He  is  greatly  interested 
in  the  report  I  bring  of  the  spread  of  Delsarte's 
teachings  in  America.  He  gives  me  the  following 
resume : 

**  Francois  Delsarte  was  born  Nov.  ii,  i8ii,at 
Solesme,  France.  His  father,  a  physician,  died  leav- 
ing his  family  poor.  The  young  Delsarte  was  sent 
to  Paris,  in  1822,  to  study  with  a  painter  on  china, 
but  his  tastes  carried  him  into  other  channels.  He 
became,  in  1825,  a  pupil  of  the  conservatory,  a 
government  institution  for  instruction  in  dramatic  art, 
music,  and  the  ballet.  Here,  for  the  want  of  proper 
guidance,  he  lost  his  voice.  Finding  himself  thus 
incapacitated  for  the  stage,  he  resigned  that  career 
for  that  of  a  teacher  of  singing  and  the  dramatic  art. 
Realizing  that  he  had  been  shipwrecked  for  want  of 
a  compass  and  pilot,  he  determined  to  save  others 
from  his  fate  by  seeking  and  formulating  the  laws 
of  an  art  hitherto  left  to  the  caprice  of  mediocrity, 
or  the  inspiration  of  genius.  After  years  of  unre- 
mitting labor  and  study — study  which  took  him  by 
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I  turns  to  hospitals,  morgues,  asylums,  prisons,  art 

I  galleries,  etc.,  patiently  unearthing  the  secrets  and 

I  methods  of  past    genius — study   which   kept   him 

\  enchained  by  the  hour  watching  the  children  at  play 

in  thegreat  public  gardens,  weighing  humanity  every- 

I  where  and  everyhow,  he  succeeded  in  discovering 

and  formulating  the  laws  ofiestheticscience.    Thanks 

to  him,  that  science  has  now  the  same  precision  as 

1  that  of  mathematics.     He  died,  without  arranging 

I  his  life-work  for  publication,  July  20,  1871.     Many 

I  are  the  names,  famous  in  their  different  careers,  that 

I  have  owed  much  to  his  Instruction — Rachel,  Sontag, 

[  Pasca,  Monsabre,  etc." 

We  talked  for  some  hours ;  then,  late  in  the  after- 
I  noon,  I  left,  after  promising  a  speedy  return  and  re- 
I  newal  of  our  conversation. 

This  is  an  age  of  formulation.     What  Comte  has 
I  done  for  exact  science.  Buckle  and  Mill  for  history. 
I  Spencer  for  culture,  and  Ruskin  for  painting,  Delsarte 
[  has  tried  to  do  for  action,  for  expression.     It  is  as 
I  though   the   world,   growing   weary  of  productive 
activity,  sought  to  pause  and  rearrange  before  plung- 
ing into  further  depths  ;   to  rescue  from  the  void  and 
formless  mass  of  collected  material  a  system  whose 
symmetry  and  beauty  should  embody  all  that  is  worth 
saving;   and,  surely,  an  art  like  acting  should  have 
some  higher  standard  than  the  empirical  caprices  of 
its  exponents.     "  Trusting  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  is  like   trusting  to  a  shipwreck  for  your 
first  lesson  in  swimming." 
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In  America,  there  is  an  opinion  prevalent  among 
actors,  managers  and  the  public  at  large  to  the 
effect  that  all  work  done  on  the  stage  should  be  the 
result  of  temperament  rather  than  study;  that  if 
any  study  is  given,  it  should  be  entirely  personal, 
and  should  come  from  the  actor's  observation  of  his 
own  emotions.  More  than  this,  they  declare,  is 
injurious,  and  will  make  one  mechanical  and  elocu- 
tionary. They  admit  that,  after  one  is  fairly  on  the 
stage,  a  few  things,  such  as  standing,  entrances  and 
exits,  points,  taking  the  tone  of  one's  interlocutor  in 
a  scene  of  excitement,  etc.,  may  be  learned  from 
old  professionals.  Now,  I  am  not  denying  the  great 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  one's 
own  emotions;  but  how  if  one's  personal  experiences 
do  not  include  the  experience  one  is  called  upon  to 
portray  ? 

I  was  rehearsing  "  Phedre "  one  day  to  M. 
Regnier : — 

**  Recited  with  feeling,"  he  criticised,  **  but  you 
give  me  the  love  of  a  young  girl,  not  that  of  a 
woman  starving  herself  to  death,  and  dying  of  re- 
morse  !  Very  well  for  Juliet,  but  it  will  not  do  for 
Phedrer 

I  had  trusted  to  temperament  and  it  had  failed  me. 

Poets  are  born ;  but  they  have  their  laws  of 
versification.  Orators  must  study  rhetoric  ;  lawyers 
their  codes ;  singers  have  a  technique ;  musicians, 
harmony  ;  painters,  sculptors,  architects, —  all  have 
some  compass,  some  guide,  which  does  not  interfere 
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their  natural  aptitude,  but  only  increases  it. 
igs  grow   by  what  they  feed   on,  and   we  save 
vtime  by  using  the  experiences  of  others. 

A  young  painter  shut  himself  in  his  studio,  and 
ilaborlously  worked  out  his  own  methods.  One  day 
Ihe  came  forth  jubilant,  and  imparted  his  discovery 
■to  Gerome. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  answered  the  master,  "  I  could 
Jiave  showed  you  that  in  five  minutes,  and  saved  you 
)  years  of  time  !  " 

Delsarte  ha.s  saved  for  the  students  of  the  dramatic 
■  profession  many  years  of  unnecessary  labor;  and  to 
tthose  who  will  faithfully  and  conscicntiousiy  follow 
I  his  guidance,  the  result  is  certain,  for  he  holds  the 
I  lamp  of  truth. 

Another  great  French  master,  Samson,  has  said : — 
"  L'ari  c'est  la  naturel  en  doctrine  erige." 
Many  years  ago  an  enthusiastic  young  man,  find- 
lEg  him.self  in  Paris  in  pursuit  of  art-studies,  heard 
r  the  famous  classes  in  pantomime  of  Francois 
Delsarte.  He  went,  saw,  and  was  conquered.  He 
'  had  found  his  master  and  the  master  his  most  ardent 
disciple — Steele  Mackayc.  The  latter,  like  a  John 
the  Baptist,  came  back  to  America  to  prepare  the 

I  New  World  for  the  coming  of  Delsarte.  Talks, 
lectures,  interviews  in  the  daily  papers  on  the  grand 
new  philosophy  excited  public  attention,  and  prom- 
inent men  united  to  bring  Delsarte  to  this  country. 
Visions  of  a  conservatory,  a  theatre,  and  a  reformed 
Stage,  which,  like  liberty,  should  enlighten  the  world, 
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floated  before  the  public  gaze ;  and  such  people  as 
William  Stuart,  of  the  old  Winter  Garden  theatre, 
Alger,  Monroe,  thought  the  scheme  practicable. 
But  **  man  proposes  and  God  disposes."  The  toc- 
sin of  battle  was  sounded,  and  France  and  Germany 
rushed  into  mortal  combat.  Delsarte  could  not  leave 
his  country,  and  before  the  angel  of  peace  had  de- 
scended on  his  troubled  land,  he  had  passed  to  the 
other  world. 
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LESSON  I. 

DECOMPOSING  EXERCISES. 

ESTHETIC   TALK. 

Dear  pupil,  will  you  accompany  me,  an  invisible 
presence  by  my  side,  as  we  trace  our  way  through 
a  course  of  lessons?  And  if  you  practice  faithfully, 
I  can  assure  you  that  you  will  not  regret  the  time 
and  patience  required  in  the  study. 

A  lovely  day  in  spring.  You  are  before  me. 
Listen  to  my  words :  The  first  great  step  in  the  study 
of  this  art  is  the  attainment  of  perfect  flexiliilJty. 
This  is  acquired  by  diliiT^nt,  pr.^^tice  of  the  decom- 
posing e.xercises^  a^  witnegti- 

1  withdraw  my  will-power  from  fingers,  then  hand. 
Touch  it.  Do  not  shudder.  Do  you  feel  as  if  a 
dead  thing  had  struck  your  living  palm?  Now  I  will 
sH6w_you  the  same  phenomenon  with  forearm,  entire 
arm^v^ist,.  spine,  hips,  knees,  ankles,  toes,  jaw,  eye- 

,__Hds.     Now  I  fall.      Give  me  your  hand  and  help  me 
Fdfd  not  mean  to  startle  you  so.    _I_have 

'"not  gyen  bruised  myself.  I  simply  withdrew  my 
vital  force  into  t¥e  reservoir  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 
The  first  great  tTiTng  to  Be  acquired  is  flexibility  of 
.thejomts.  these  cxe'rcises  free  the  channels  of  ex- 
pression, and  the_  current  oT  nervous  force  can  thus 
I^slL_llirough_tIieQT_as  a  stream  of  water  rushes 
itirQiiglLa.tJia!ineljjJn clogged  by  obstacles.  We  name 
these  exercjses  decomposing.  I.\iish  >'ou  to  buy  a 
mirror  large  enough  to  rellect  your  entire  figure,  and 
laithtully  to  practice  many  hours  a  day  if  you  wish 
rapid  results. 

-— " —    S3 
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Delsarte  required  of  his  pupils  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work.  You  cannot  in  an  instant  prepare  lEe 
human  body  for  thgJ;ransIationy  through  that  grand 
interpreter,  art,  of  the  best  possibilities  of  the  soul. 
There  is  too  much  imperfection  in  our  nature. 

The  order  of  practicels  as  follows: 

^ESTHETIC   GYMNASTICS. 

1.  Fingers; 

2.  Hand; 

3.  Forearm; 

4.  Entire  arm; 

5.  Head; 

6.  Torso; 

7.  Foot; 

8.  Lower  leg; 

9.  Entire  leg; 

10.  Entire  body; 

11.  Eyelids; 

12.  Lower  jaw. 

Exercise  I, 

Let  fingers  fall  from  knuckles  as  if  dead ;  in  that 

condition  shake  them.     Vital  force  should  stop  at 

knuckles. 

Exercise  II. 

Let  hand  fall  from  wrist  as  if  dead;  shake  it  in 
that  condition  forward  and  back,  up  and  down,  side- 
ways, rotary  shake. 


Decomposing  Exercises. 


:  artiK  above 
:_  force.      Til 
■Arms   still    hanging 
agitate  body  with  n 


Exercise  III. 
Drop  forearm  from  elbow  as  if  dead ;  shake  it 
Vita_lj[brcc_arrested  at  elbow. 

Exercise  IV. 

.iccomposc  them.  i.  c, 

fall    as    c!tj:ui    ^^^■ights. 

)o.,cd    from    shoulders. 

movement.     The  arms 

will  swing  as  dead  \veiL;his;    now  jli;^iige  and  swinjj 

body  forward  and  brtcl-; ;   knee  bends  in  this.     The 

arms  will  describe  a  cnclo   In  their  sockets;    they 

■nitist  be  decomposed. 

Exercise   V. 

Drop  head  to  one  side  decomposed ;  it  will  grad- 
pally  describe  a  half-circle,  moving  from  its  own 
t  as  you  have  seen  persons  asleep  nodding. 
Drop  it  back  decomposed. 

Exercise   VI. 
I  Drop   torso    sideways   decomposed;    commence 
[  the  head.    The  head  will  draw  the  shoulder ; 
and,  by  degrees,  with  no  conscious  effort,  the  torso 
will  fall.    Do  this  first  on  one  side,  then  o\\  th?  othef. 

Exercise    VII. 

Liflung  foot  from  the  ground,  agitate  it  as  you  do 

e  hand.     You  better  seat  youreelPfbr  this  cxg;- 
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cise.     Be  sqre  the  foot  falls  from  the  ankle  decom- 

^osed. 

Exercise   VIIL 

Decompose  lower  leg  as  forearm ;   agitate  from 

knee. 

Exercise  IX, 

(a,)  Stand  on  footstool  on  one  leg,  then  swing  free 
legby^a  motion  o^f  the  entirebodj^j^  free^  leg  de- 
composed. 

(b,)  Lift  leg  from  ground  as  a  horse  does  in  paw- 
ing,  then  drop  it  decomposed.  You  have  discarded 
the  footstool  for  the  last  exercise. 

Exercise  X, 
Standing  with^YQur  weight  on  back  leg,  bend 
that  knee;    also    bend    torso    forward.     The   head 
should  fall  back.    Withdraw  the  will  from  back  leg; 
the  body  will  drop  to  the  ground. 

Exercise  XL 
Let  lids  fall  as  if  going  to  sleep. 

Exercise  XII , 
Let  jaw  fall  so  you  feel  its  weight,  /.^.,  decomposed. 

You  must  practice  these  exercises  for  me  many 
hours  a  day ;  and,  let  me  see — yes,  con>e  Thursday  at 
two ;  you  shall  then  teach  me  all  this.  I  shall  expect 
you  to  show  me  everything  as  if  you  know  all  and  I 
nothing.     Good  morning. 


8barm0ttxc  g0x$je  of  faring. 


LESSON  11. 

HARMONIC  POISE  _OF  BEARING. 

.ESTHETIC   TALK. 

**  Art  is  at  once  the  knowledge y  the  possession ^  and 
the  free  direction  of  the  agents ^  by  virtue  of  which  are 
revealed  the  life^  souly  and  mind.  It  is  the  apfrropri- 
ation  of  thejignto  the  thing,  ft  is  the  relation  of  the 
beauties  scattered  through  nature  to  a  superior  type. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  the  mere  imitation  of  nature'' 

There,  fellow-student,  is  not  the  above  a  succinct 
and  beautiful  definition  of  art,  by  the  master  Del- 
sarte?  I  came  across  it  the  other  day  in  Arnaud's 
book  on  Delsarte,*  which,  by  the  way,  is  very  inter- 
esting. I  advise  you  to  read  it;  but  beware  of  too 
much  reading  on  the  subject.  You  may  then  con- 
jEen^T yourself  with  the  brain's  knowledge  ;  and  what 
we  are  aiming  for  is  unconscious  cerebration,  not 
^nscious.  The  first  is  only  acquired  by  a  patient 
practice  of  the  ^te^^hinique,  as  a  singer  studies  her 
scales. 

Remember,  genius  has  been  defined  as  \\  the  JlQwer 
of  taking  great  pains;"  jhis,  of  course,  unjted  to_a 
J<een  instinct.  ^No^studycan  jtalce  Jhe.pjace  of  natu  ral 
jnturtion.  Nature's  voice  must  whisper  to  us  our 
vocation,  but  study  can  prepare  our  instruments, 
perfect  our  tools.     Cultivation  can  make  the  wild 

*  "  Delsarte  System  of  Oratory."    $2.     Edgar  S.  Werner  Publishing  &  Supply 
Co.  (Incorporated),  Publishers,  New  York. 
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rose  a  Gloire  de  Dijon — a  dream  of  beauty  with  its 
mar yelpus^  t^^  manj^_£etals^  deJI^tiiig-'flfie 

I  eye,  as  its  delicate  perfume  jntqxicates  the  senses ; 
I  "KFit  cannot  from  a  thTstTe  make  a  rose.     But,  fiere, 
^   I  am  keeping  you  waitin^j^  and  you  wish  to  com- 
mence your  lesson."^ 

ESTHETIC   GYMNASTICS. 

First  take  your  weight  on  both  Jeet,^ toes  ^ujned 
out,  heels  near  together.  A  normal  form  will  have 
the  curves  of  a  line  of  beauty,  viz. :  two  convex 
curves  separated  and  joined  by  a  concave  one.  The 
head  and  leg  form  the  convex  curves,  the  torso  forms 
the  concave  one,  the  head  and  the  leg  sympathizing. 

Now,  when  by  an  act  of  wijl  we  change  the  weight 
so  it  no  longer  rests  equally  on  both  feet,  we  must 
always  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  head  sympa- 
/  thizes  with  the  strong  leg,  that  is,  the  head  should 
'  incline  to  the  side  of  the  leg  that  bears  the  weight; 
while,  as  we  observed  above,  the  torso  has  an  oppo- 
site curve  from  head  and  leg,  and  so  should  incline 
from  the  strong  leg,  thus  always  presenting  nature's 
line  of  beauty. 

Practice  this  now  for  me  a  few  moments ;  I  will 

call  it  off  for  you. 

Attention ! 

Exercise  /. 

Stand  firm  on  both  legs. 
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Change  weight,  making  right  leg  the  strong  one. 
Incline  head  to  right. 
Incline  torso  to  left. 


\    You  are  now  in  a  harmonic  balance. 

Incline  torso  to  the  right  also  and  you  become 
awkward ;   continue  the  inclination  and  you  fall,  thus 


proving  the  lack  of  equilibrium. 

Oh,  did  you  hurt  yourself?  Not  much.  That 
bruise  will  remind  you  to  stand  correctly ;  "  it*s  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  good."  Also  let  me  warn 
you  not  to  make  the  inclination  of  either~Tiead  or 
torso  too  great:  in  other  words,  3o  not  let  them 
*iflop;'*  a  certain  possession, of, the_twQ  in  question 
is  necessary  for  all  dignity  of  attitude. 

Attention ! 

Exercise  IL 

Stand  firm,  weight  distributed  equally  on  both  legs. 

Change  weight,  making  left  leg  the  strong  one. 

Incline  head  to  the  left,  in  accordance  with  the 

rule  that  the  head  must  sympathize  with  the  strong 

leg. 

Incline  torso  to  the  right,  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  that  the  torso  should  always  be  in  opposition  to 
the  head  and  strong  leg  for  perfect  equilibrium. 

Attention ! 

Exercise  III. 

Change  slowly  from  left  to  right,  keeping  a  perfect 

proportion  of  line  during  each  second  of  the  change. 
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Of  course,  the  inclination  of  the  head  is  more  decided 

as  is  the  torso  when  the  weight  is  decidedly  borne  on 

one  leg ;  it  becomes  less  and  less  marked  as  you  near 

the^centre. 

This  opposition  of  the  three  parts  of  the  body  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  I  know  of.  Hour 
after  hour  has  flown  by  me  unheeded  as  I  examined 
one  after  another  the  exquisite  forms  of  gods  and 
heroes  in  the  great  museum  of  the  Louvre ;  and  no 
matter  what  the  character  the  marble  god  portrayed, 
no  matter  what  incident — battle  or  peace,  pleasure 
or  grief,  anger  or  sorrow, — the  god  or  hero  showed 
his  race  by  the  divine  lines  of  opposition.  Those 
lines  are  ideal,  and,  of  course,  only  in  the  ideal  are 
they  truth.  They  indicate  a  moral  poise  which  should 
always  be,  but,  alas !  in  our  fallen  human  nature,  is 
not  always  found.  So  some  emotions,  having  in 
them  no  elements  of  the  sublime,  cannot  be  repre- 
sented by  the  body  in  opposition. 

Attention ! 

Exercise  IV. 

Stand  with  weight  on  both  legs. 

Advance  one  leg. 

Carry  the  weight  upon  it.  Advanced  leg  is  now 
strong. 

The  head  must  incline  forward  in  sympathy. 

The  torso  must  incline  back. 

This  inclination  of  the  torso  hollows  the  back  at 
the  waist-line,  and  raises  the  chest.  It  is  the  attitude 
of  the  Apollo  Belvedere. 
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Incline  torso  forward  in  similar  line  to  head  and 
leg. 

Ah  !  see,  you  throw  out  your  hand  for  a  support ; 
left  to  yourself,  you  would  totter  and  fall ;  so  you  see 
beauty  is  power. 

Attention ! 

Exercise  V. 

Stand  weight  oji  both  legs. 

Place  one  leg  behind  you  and  carry  the  weight  on 
to  it. 


Incline  head  back. 

Incline  torso  forward. 

Reverse  that  inclination  of  the  torso  and  incline  it 
in  similar  manner  as  the  head,  and  the  result  will  be 
as  disastrous  as  in  the  former  cases.  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  fall  and  hurt  yourself;'  a  slight  tottering  will 
prove  the  case  as  well  as  a  tumble. 

Attention ! 

Exercise  VI. 

From  last  attitude,  viz.,  strong  leg  behind,  sway 
gently  forward  until  the  weight  is  carried  on  to  the 
forward  leg. 

Allow  head  and  torso  to  sway  gently  in  opposi- 
tion as  the  centre  of  gravity  changes. 

The  slowness  with  which  the  changes  are  made, 
taking  care  that  the  motion  shall  be  continuous,  is 
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one  of  the  principal  things  to  observe  after  the 
inclinations  of  the  head  and  torso  are  seen  to  be 
correct. 

N.  B. — The  nervous  control  is  of  inestimable  value ;  I  advise 
a  great  deal  of  practice. 

One  has  a  sensation,  in  watching  some  one  essay- 
ing the  above,  of  being  magnetized.  The  control 
of  it  enables  the  performer  to  show  a  most  subtle 
attraction  or  repulsion,  to  change  his  weight  from 
extreme  front  or  back  or  side,  to  an  opposite,  with- 
out the  observer  seeing  the  change ;  he  will  only 
feel  it.  and  it  lends  a  magnetic  charm  to  all  change 
of  bearing.  Not  that  it  should  always  be  used — 
only  in  subtleties. 

Attention ! 

Exercise  VII. 

Stand  weight  on  both  legs,  feet  together. 

Sway  gently  forward  until  the  weight  is  on  the 
balls  of  the  feet — the  heels  must  not  rise  from  the 
ground. 

The  head  will  incline  slightly  forward  in  sympathy 
with  the  forward  weight.  The  torso  will  incline 
slightly  back  in  opposition  to  the  forward  weight. 

Attention ! 

Exercise  VHL 

From  above  attitude  sway  gently  back  until  weight 
is  carried  on  to  the  heels — the  toes  must  not  rise 
from  the  ground. 
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The  head  will  incline  slightly  back  in  sympathy 
with  the  back  weight. 

The  torso  will  incline  slightly  forward  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  back  weight. 

Continue  it  forward  and  back,  forward  and  back, 
for  some  time. 

Let  me  again  enjoin  on  you  to  make  the  move-  I  * 

ment  as  slow  as  possible. 

Ah!  you  feel  mesmerized  yourself,  do  you  not? 
You  take  a  long  breath :  it  is  a  strange  sensation. 
"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Hora- 
tio, than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy." 

Attention ! 

Exercise  IX. 

Stand  weight  on  both  feet,  heels  together,  toes 
apart. 

At  waist-line  rotate  torso  to  the  right,  simul- 
taneously rotating  head  to  the  left.  Be  careful  that 
this__rotation  is  made  by  the  waist  and  not  by  the 
thighs. 

Now  reverse  above,  rotating  torso  to  the  left  and 
head  to  the  right. 

I  wish  you  to  practice  this  for^ne_until_grgat 
flexibility  has  been  secured  at  the  waist.  I  cannot 
find  words  enough  to  express  to  you  the  great  im- 
portance  I  lay  upon  this  exercise.  Almost  all 
sinuousness   depends   on  the  easy  controL^  the 
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muscles  at  the  waist.  Without  that  control  one 
may  be  gracious,  but  never  graceful.  All  masters 
for  the  ballet  insist  on  arduous  work  in  this  direc- 
tion^ 

Delsarte  writes:  **  Dynamic  wealth  depends  on 
the  number  of  articulations  hmu^frkt  into  play  .-"  and 
also :  "  When  two  parts  follow  the  same  direction  ^ 
they  cannot  be  simultaneous  without  an  injury  to  the 

law  of  opposition  ;  "  and  the  ^reat  articulation^,^SQ-tQ 
speak,  to  learn  to  control  is  at  the  waist  (though 
strictly  it  is  not  an  articulation). 

^^  II I  111   I       —  ^^ 

But  you  must  be  tired  by  this  time ;  I  have  kept 
you  standing  a  long  time.  You  may  now  sit  down 
and  we  will  practice  in  a  chaij;. 

Attention ! 

Rotate  waist  and  head  as  described  above. 
Very  well ;  you  really  are  making  remarkable  prog- 
ress.    I  wish  all  my  pupils  were  as  intelligent. 

Attention ! 

Exercise  X. 

Seat  yourself  squarely. 

Incline  torso  forward. 

Incline  head  back.  Make  this  movement  a  simul- 
taneous one. 

Now  reverse  above ;  i,  e,y  incline  torso  back  as 
you  incline  head  forward. 
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Practice  this  for  me  half  a  dozen  times — one  I  two ! 
three  !  four !  five !  six !  There,  there,  you  forget ; 
your  head  is  not  moving  in  opposition.  Yes,  you 
are  right  now. 

Attention  I 

Exercise  XL 

Seat  yourself  as  before. 

Incline  torso  to  the  right;  simultaneously  in- 
cline head  to  the  left. 

Reverse  this;  i.  e,y  incline  torso  to  the  left  as 
you  incline  head  to  the  right. 

Be  careful  in  this  last  exercise  that  the  torso  is  not 

-  ■ > 

forward  or  back.     There,  you  see  yours  was  bent 
back.     We  wish  a  direct  side  action. 

Attention  !     Now  we  will  make  a  combination : 

Exercise  XIL 

Incline  torso  forward  and  to  the  right;  simul- 
taneously incline  head  back  and  to  the  left. 

Reverse  this ;  i,  e,,  incline  torso  forward  and  to 
the  left;  simultaneously  incline  head  back  and  to 
the  right. 

I  have  already  advised  the  use  of  a  mirror,  so  I 
counsel  you  to  give  your  reflection  these  lessons ; 
and  I  beg  of  you  to  be  strict  with  her  or  him. 

Attention ! 
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Exercise  XIII, 

Incline  torso  back  and  to  the  right ;  simultaneously 
incline  head  forward  and  to  the  left. 

Reverse  this ;   i,  e.y  incline  torso  back  and  to  the 

left ;  simultaneously  incline  head  forward  and  to  the 

right. 

Am  I  giving  you  too  long  a  lesson  ?  Remember, 
though,  that  you  will  have  a  whole  month  to  perfect 
yourself  in,  and  do  not  be  impatient  with  me;  we 
have  nearly  finished. 

Attention ! 

Exercise  XIV.     ^U^  ^>\A/v«^ 

Combine  the  forward-side  movement  with  a  rota- 
tion of  waist  and  head. 
Very  good. 

Do  the  same  with  the  back-side  movement. 
Perfect ! 
Attention ! 

Exercise  XV. 

Sway  slowly,  head  and  torso  going  in  opposition, 
from  extreme  left  to  extreme  right. 

Reverse  this ;  /.  ^.,  sway  slowly  from  extreme  right 
to  extreme  left. 

As  I  cautioned  you  when  standing,  make  this 
movement  as  slow  as  you  possibly  can. 

Attention ! 
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Exercise  XVI. 

Sway  gently  from  extreme  back  to  extreme  forward. 

Take  care — ^your  head  and  torso  are  not  moving 
in  perfect  opposition.  That  is  better.  You  see  the 
arc  in  which  the  head  moves  is  a  smaller  one  than 
that  in  which  the  torso  moves.  A  perfect  proportion, 
however,  must  be  maintained. 

Attention ! 

Exercise  XVI L 

Sway  gently  from  back-left  to  forward-right,  taking 
an  oblique  line.     Oblique  lines  are  always  mystic. 

Reverse  this;  /. ^.,from  forward-right  sway  slowly 
to  back-left,  still  an  oblique  course. 

In  all  of  this  never  forget  for  one  instant  the 
simultaneous  movement  in  opposition  of  the  head 
and  torso. 

All  the  above  is  invaluable  to  the  student  who 
wishes  a  real  harmonic  poise  of  all  the  parts  of_the 
body^ 

ESTHETIC  TALK— Continued. 

Dear  pupil,  do  you  yet  realize  the  meaning  of  the 
great  word  study?   I  hear  reechoing  from  the  past, — 

"  You  will  arrive  at  no  perfection  in  these  and 
kindred  exercises  without  spending  many  hours  a 
day  in  arduous  practice.  There  is  no  royal  road. 
You  should  devote  yourself  heart  and  soul  to  this 
study.  Shut  the  world  away  for  a  time  ;  make  no 
visits,  receive  no  calls.     A  person  who  fritters  away 


I 
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her  time  in  a  thousand  frivolous  ways  will  accomplish 
nothing." 

"An  artist  should  be  fit  for  the  best  society,  and — ^keep  out  of 
it." — Ruskin. 

All  this  was  listened  to  with  bated  breath,  and  I 
obeyed,  I  was  very  young,  and  had  great  faith  in  my 
teacher ;  and  faith  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  Temple 
of  Art  as  well  as  of  the  Temple  of  God.  I  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  various  discussions  relative  to 
the  use  and  practicability  of  Delsarte*s  formulae  or  his 
aesthetic  gymnastics.  I  was  like  a  child  learning  to 
spell,  unconcerned  as  to  the  root  of  the  words,  as  long 
as  she  went  to  the  head  of  the  class.  The  failure  of 
many  persons  to  physically  demonstrate  these  theo- 
ries comes,  I  have  long  fancied,  from  the  lack  of 
attention  to  the  technique.  They  are  fascinated  by 
their  analyzation ;  but  when  they  try  to  put  them 
into  practice  they  find  rebellious  joints  and  stiffened 
muscles."  Then  they  cry  out:  This  is  unnatural, 
studied :  and  so  they  return  to.  their  unconscious 
awkwardness.  A  little  more  practice  and  patience, 
and  their  acquired  grace  would  have  become  uncon- 
-scious. 

I  cannot  be  thankful  enough  that  I  was  so  con- 
stantly urged  to  practice,  and  was  not  allowed  one 
advanced  step  until  the  preceding  one  was  pro- 
nounced perfect;  and  if  I  stop  and  dwell  on  this 
here,  dear  invisible  one,  it  is  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  great  necessity  for  work ;  for  there  is  but  one 
step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous ;  and  if,  at 
the  end  of  these  lessons,  you  have  not  freed  the 
channels  for  expression,  you  will  simply  be  ridiculous, 
and  will  merit  all  the  fun  which  is  leveled  at  the 
mechanical  mugging  of  so-called  Delsarteans. 

Work!  work!  work! 
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LESSON  III. 

PRINCIPLE  OF  TRINITY. 

.ESTHETIC   TALK. 

Good  morning.  Will  you  have  a  fan?  It  is  much 
too  warm  for  gymnastics.  You  shall  show  me  your 
prowess  later.  For  the  present  sit  in  this  chair,  by 
the  open  window.  The  air  has  been  freshened  by 
the  shower.  Look !  A  rainbow !  It  comes  aptly 
to  illustrate  my  talk. 

Count  the  colors. 

Red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo  and  violet 
— seven  in  all.  Red,  yellow  and  blue  are  the  essen- 
tial ones.     The  others  are  produced  by  overlapping. 

Each  primary  color  has  its  peculiar  attribute  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  two. 

The  red  is  the  caloric,  or  heating  principle. 

The  yellow  is  the  luminous,  or  light-giving  prin- 
ciple. 

In  the  blue  ray  the  power  of  actinism,  or  chemical 
action,  is  found. 

The  trinity  of  red,  yellow  and  blue,  when  com- 
bined, constitute  the  unity  of  ordinary  or  white  Hght. 
The  three  are  one,  the  one  is  three. 

Plants  will  blossom  into  a  bright  passion  of  life 
under  the  influence  of  the  red  and  yellow  rays.  No 
fruit  appears,  however,  without  the  added  power  of 
the  blue  ray.  Life  is  unproductive  until  the  three 
united  in  one  bring  all  things  to  perfection. 

Now,  in  that  rainbow  —  ah!  while  we  have  been 

talking  the   '* covenant  of  God"   has   faded   away 
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Come  from  the  window,  and  look  over  my  scrap- 
book  with  me. 

*'  The  number  three  was  held  sacred  by  the  an- 
cients, it  being  thought  the  most  perfect  of  all  num- 
bers, as  having  regard  to  the  beginning,  middle  and 
end." 

The  Druidical  triad  was  infinite  plentitude  of  life, 
infinite  knowledge  and  infinite  power — the  three 
grand  attributes  of  God. 

God  was  first  represented  by  the  ancients  under 
three  principal  forms,  because  goodness,  wisdom 
and  power  are  the  three  essential  divine  attributes ; 
for  instance:  The  Egyptians  represented  divine 
goodness  by  the  god  Osiris ;  the  Greeks,  by  Jupiter ; 
the  Persians,  by  Oromazes.  Divine  wisdom  was 
represented  by  the  goddess  Isis,  in  Egypt ;  by  Pal- 
las Athene,  in  Greece ;  and  by  Mythene,  in  Persia. 
The  third  principle  was  called  by  the  Egyptians, 
Orus ;  by  the  Greeks,  Apollo ;  and  by  the  Persians, 
Mithas. 

The  oracle  of  Serapis  said :  **  First  God,  then  the 
Word  and  Spirit,  all  uniting  in  one  whose  power  can 
never  end." 

While  Pythagoras,  the  Samian  philosopher,  states 
that  the  symbol  of  all  things  or  fulness  is  the 
monad,  active  principle,  or  father;  the  duad,  pas- 
sive principle,  or  mother ;  and  the  result  or  opera- 
tion of  both  united. 

The  ancient  trinities  of  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  emblematized  the  male  or 
paternal  principle,  the  female  or  maternal  principle, 
and  the  offspring.  The  same  was  done  by  early 
Chinese  philosophy.  The  Chinese  take  the  triangle 
to  signify  union,  harmony, — the  chief  good  of  man, 
the  heaven,  the  earth. 

Numberless  superstitions   and    confused  notions 
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were  founded  on  the  corruptions  of  this  philosophy, 
as  it  became  more  debased  and  licentious. 

In  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the 
first  principle  of  the  mind  is  said  to  be  intellect ;  the 
second,  will ;  and  the  third,  which  was  the  joint  efflux 
of  these,  concord  or  harmony  of  action. 

The  Platonic   hypothesis  seems  to  be:    Infinite 

not  as  mere  qualities  or  accidents,  but  as  substantial 
things,  all  uniting  to  make  up  one  divinity. 

The  above  ideas  agree  with  Swedenborg.  He  de- 
fines trinity  as  consisting  of  **  love,  wisdom  and 
power.  Love,  being  the  origin  and  parent  of  all 
existence,  is  called  Father;  wisdom,  which  is  the 
form  of  love,  is  named  the  Son,  and  the  only  begot- 
ten ";'^wnire  tlie^  power,,  consisting  in  the  per- 
"fect  union  of  love  and  wisdom,  going  forth  in  crea- 
tive  energy  and  life-imparting  influence,  is  the  Holy 
Spirit.  ■'" 

These  are  the  sacred  triune  which  form  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead. 

But  you  ask,  *'  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  dra- 
matic expression  or  aesthetic  gymnastics?  I  did  not 
come  here  for  a  sermon." 

Patience,  you  will  soon  see  the  connection.    Every  1 
created  thing  is  composed  of  two  parts :  ^  lije-power  i 
or  energy f  and  a  form  to  show  this  power  in  effect.  | 
Tiiis  demonstrates  to  us  an  important  fact,  namely, 
thatjhere  must  be  amnion  of  two  forms — one  spir- 
itual, the  other  material ;   the  spiritual  form  being  the 
life-power  or  energy,  and  the  rnateriaj  form  being 
the  one  which   appears  to  the  senses.     The  latter 
is  the  form  by  which  life-power  or  energy  is  brought 
into  action.     Swedenborg  writes  : 

** Three  degrees:  living  endeavor,  living  power, 
and  living  motion.     The  endeavor  in  a  man  who  is 
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a  living  subject  is  his  will  united  to  his  understand- 
ing ;  the  Jiving  powers  in  him  are  what  constitute  the 
interior  of  his  body,  in  all  of  which  there  are  mov- 
ing  fibres  variously  interwoven ;  and  living  motion 
in  him  is  action  which  is  produced  through  those 
powers  by  the  will  united  to  the  understanding. 
Powers  have  no  potency  but  by  action  of  the  body." 

Come  to  this  long  mirror  with  me.  What  do  you 
see  reflected? 

Your  own  figure,  yes ;  but  do  not  yet  turn  away. 
Name  for  me  the  separate  parts.  Head,  torso^  lej[s 
and  arms.  Very  well,  but  include  legs  and  arms 
un3er  one  term,^  limbs.  Now,  according  to  our 
"pKiiosophy,  matter  has  no  form  of  itself.  It  is  being 
that  forms  the  matter.  That  head,  torso  and'limBs, 
which  you  have  just  named,  are  but  the  covering  of 
a  spintual  Read,  torso  and  limbs. 

"  It  is  sown  a  natural  body ;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body." 

St.  Paul  says :  **  There  is  a  natural  body  and  there 
is  a  spiritual  body."  Notice:  not  an  essence,  but  9 
formed  body.  Again,  Swedenborg  writes:  ''Man 
is  a  microcosm.  His  esse  or  soul  corresponds  to 
\ovg;  his_ ex istej^e  is  that  which  is  called  his  body; 
It  corresponds  to  wisdom;  the  proceeding  from 
both  is  that  which  is  called  the  sphere  of  his  life — 
it  is  his  power." 

That  interior  head,  torso  and  limbs  are  often  very 
badly  expressed  by  the  outside  covering,  and  cower 
abashed  and  ashamed  at  the  representation  given  of 
them  to  the  world. 

To  recapitulate  the  foregoing  ideas: 

All  things  exist  from  a  first  cause,  deific  essence. 

This  essence  is  a  trinity;  an  imperfect  human  cor- 
respondent and  example  being  man,  in  whom  the 
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trinity  of  faculties,  will,  understanding  and  memory, 
act  together  as  one  mind.  The  triune  in  deific 
essence  is  Love,  Wisdom,  Power. 

Delsarte  himself  says : 

"  The  principle  of  the  system  lies  in  the  statement 
that  there  is  in  the  world  a  universal  formula  which 
may  be  applied  to  all  sciences,  to  all  things  possible. 

"This  formula  is  the  trinity. 

**  What  is  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a  trinity? 

"  Three  expressions  are  requisite,  each  presuppos- 
ing and  implying  the  other  two.  Each  of  the  three 
terms  must  imply  the  other  two.  There  must  also 
be  an  absolute  co-necessity  between  them.  Thus, 
the  three  principles  of  our  being,  life,  mind  and  soul, 
form  a  trinity. 

**Why? 

**  Because  life  and  mind  are  one  and  the  same  soul ; 
soul  and  mind  are  one  and  the  same  life ;  life  and 
soul  are  one  and  the  same  mind." 

Delsarte  employs  the  word  life  above  as  the 
equivalent  oi  sensation,  of  physical  manifestations. 

Now,  you  may  ask  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
dramatic  expression;  why  go  into  the  region  of 
metaphysics  ? 

Let  me  again  recall  to  you, — 

**  Art  is  at  once  the  knowledge,  the  possession, 
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and  the  free  direction  of  the  agents  by  virtue  of  which 
are  revealed  the  life,  soul  and  mind.  It  is  the  appro- 
priation  of  the  sign  to  the  thing.     It  is  the  relation 

*  I   ■■Ml...  g.--      ■    .1..-^    .^ ..  •-  — .     — ..»^      ^-       ...-,-.-,»..„.*. 

of  the  beauties  scattered  through  nature  to  a  superior 
type.    It  is  not,  therefore,  a  mere  imitation  of  nature." 

Now,  man  is  the  object  of  art.  So  you  see  we 
need  a  firm  basis  when  we  would  have  types — truth, 
— not  a  mere  imitation  of  an  often  distorted  nature. 

In  analyzing  the  organism,  Delsarte  stated  that 
the  inflection  of  the  voice  is  the  language  of  the 
sensitive  nature,  or  physical  life;  gesture  the  lan- 
guage of  emotion  or  soul ;  articulation  the  language 
of  reason. 

The  first  he  named  vocal ;  the  second,  dynamic ; 
the  third,  buccal. 

These  languages  correspond  to  the -three  states 
which  art  is  to  translate : 

1.  The  sensitive  state  to  the  life; 

2.  The  moral  state  to  the  soul; 

3.  The  intellectual  state  to  the  mind. 

"  From  the  fusion  of  these  three  states  in  varying 
and  incessant  combination,  and  from  the  predomi- 
nance of  one  of  the  primitive  modalities,  whether 
accidental  or  permanent,  countless  individualities  are 
formed,  each  with  its  personal  constitution,  its  shades 
of  diflference  of  education,  habits,  age,  character,  etc." 
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I  have  quoted  the  above  from  Arnaud  on  Delsarte. 

However,  do  not  be  frightened  at  the  vista  open- 
ing before  you.  It  is  much  simpler  than  you  think. 
Again  let  me  quote  Arnaud : 

"  It  is  upon  this  mutual  interpenetration  of  the 
various  states  in  the  triple  unity,  that  the  master 
founds  the  idea  which  dominates  and  pervades  his 
whole  system.  *  *  *  Three,  the  vital  number,  must, 
by  its  very  essence  and  by  inherent  force,  raise  itself 


to  its  multiple  nine.  This  is  what  the  master  calls 
the  ninefold  accord.'* 

All  motion  is  expansive  which  is  objective,  which 
has  relation  to  the  exterior  world.  So  Delsarte  has 
named  motion  from  yourself  as  a  centre,  excentric. 

Again  we  fold  in,  contract,  concentrate  our  motion 
in  subjective  states  of  mind.  So  motion  to  a  centre 
Delsarte  has  named  co7icentric. 

Motion  between  these  two  extremes,  being  .well 
balanced,  he  has  aptly  termed  7iormaL 

In  essence,  reason  is  mental ;  will  or  love  is  moral 
or  volitional ;  sensation  or  feeling  is  vital  or  physical ; 
which  three  states  of  being  are  translated  in  the 
organism  by  the  motions, — concentric  for  mental, 
normal  for  moral,  excentric  for  vital. 

Below  is  the  chart  of  the  ninefold  accord.  The 
late  Prof  Monroe  called  it  **  the  key  of  the  universe." 
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He  also  called  Delsarte  "  Swedenborg  geometrized ;" 
but  we  are  wandering  from  our  criterion. 

**In  appropriate  language — wherein  new  words  are  not  lacking  for 
the  new  science — he  takes  apart  each  of  the  agents  of  the  organism, 
enumerated  above;  he  examines  them  in  their  details,  and  assigns 
them  their  part  in  the  sensitive,  moral,  or  intellectual  transmission 
with  which  they  are  cKarged.  Thus  gesture — tiie  interpretei  of  sen- 
timent-^is  prpduced  by  means  of  the  head,  torso  and  limbs;  and  in 
the  functions  of  the  head  are  comprised  the  physiognomic  movements, 
also  classified  and  described,  with  then:  proper  significance,  such  as 
anger,  hate,  contemplation,  etc., — and  the  same  with  the  other  agents. 
Each  part  observed  gives  rise  to  a  special  chart,  where  we  see,  for 
instance,  what  should  be  the  position  of  the  eye  in  exaltation,  aversion, 
intense  application  of  the  mind,  astonishment,  etc.  The  same  labor 
is  given  to  the  arms,  the  hands  and  the  attitudes  of  the  body,  with  the 
mark,  borrowed  from  nature,  of  the  slightest  movement,  partial  or 
total,  corresponding  to  the  sensation,'  the  sentiment,  the  thought  that 
the  artist  wishes  to  express.  I  hope  that  these  works  may  yet  be  re- 
covered entire,  for  the  master  was  lavish  of  them,  and  that  they  may 
be  given  to  the  public.  Many  of  these  papers  were  entrusted  by  the 
family  to  a  former  pupil  of  Delsarte,  who  took  them  to  America."— 
A  maud  on  Delsarte. 

N.  B. — These  charts  are  now  presented  to  the  public,  com- 
plete, for  the  first  time.  The  author  has  felt  it  almost  in  the 
light  of  a  sacred  duty  to  rescue  the  life-work  of  the  great 
master  Delsarte,  from  the  threatening  oblivion. 
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Essence. 
Mento-mental. 

Essence. 
Moro-mental 

Essence. 
Vito- mental. 

\       ACTION.^ 
ConcentroAconcentric. 

—    Action.  \ 
Normo-concentric. 

/  Action.  \ 
Excentro -concentric. 

Essence. 
Mento-moral. 

Essence. 
Moro-raoral. 

Essence. 
Vito-moral. 

^  Action.  "^ 
Concentro-normal. 

-^   Action.— 
Normo-normal. 

^  Action.'^-' 
Excentro-normal. 

Essence. 
Mento- vital. 

Essence. 
Moro- vital. 

Essence. 
Vito- vital. 

Action.  ^ 
Concentro-excentric. 

— "    Action.  / 
Normo-excentric. 

^    Action,    f 
Excentro-excentric. 
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A  good  shorthand  of  these  terms  is  made  by  the 
use  of  the  gravp  accent  (  \  ) ,  such  as  is  employed 
over  French  vowels,  for  the  name  concentric;  an 
acute  accent  (/)  for  the  name  excentric;  a  dash 
( — )  for  the  name  normal.  For  the  ninefold  accord 
combine. 

On  the  seashore,  the  other  day,  I  saw  some  darkies 
running  a  bag-race.  A  sack  is  tied  about  the  neck, 
confining  the  body.  In  this  guise  each  unfortunate 
racer  struggles  to  run.  It  reminded  me  of  man :  his 
spirit  is  imprisoned,  incarnated.  We  chain  it  stronger 
by  an  education,  teaching  that  all  expression  is 
vulgar. 

The  caste  of  **  Vere  de  Vere  "  must  be  impassive. 
^Esthetic  gymnastics  aim  to  break  that  chain — no 
more.  They  will  not  dower  you  with  soul.  That  is 
God-given.  And  here,  dear  pupil,  a  hint.  Cultivate 
your  mind  and  heart.  For  the  expression  ot  noble 
emotions^  one  must  feel  noble  emotions.  You  can 
never  show  truly  more  than  you  are  capable  of  ex- 
periencing. Imitation  will  carry  you  but  a  short 
way.  Personification  contains  the  Promethean 
spark. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  is  seen  the  original 
Venus  of  Milo.  Other  art-galleries  must  content 
themselves  with  a  copy.  The  beautiful  marble 
woman,  an  inner  spirit,  is  clothed  in  plaster.  Her 
lovely  head,  torso  and  limbs  shape  it  to  a  semblance 
of  herself.  The  inner  Venus,  like  the  spiritual  body, 
is  the  form,  as  the  idea  of  the  sculptor  was  first  the 
form  of  the  marble  goddess. 

Take  pencil  and  paper,  and  write  what  I  dictate. 
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The  human  body  has  three  grand  divisions : 

1.  Head  =  mental  or  intellectual; 

2.  Torso  =  moral  or  volitional ; 

3.  Limbs  =  vital  or  physical. 

Each  division  subdivides  into  parts.  The  zones 
are  significant  points  of  arrival  or  departure  for  the 
gesture. 

The  head  has  three  active  and  three  passive  zones. 

The  active  zones  are : 

1 .  Frontal  =  mental ; 

2.  Buccal  =  moral  or  volitional ; 

3.  Genal  =  vital. 
The  passive  zones  are : 

1 .  Temporal  =  mental ; 

2.  Parietal  =  moral  or  volitional ; 

3.  Occipital  =  vital. 

The  torso  contains  three  zones : 

1 .  Thoracic  =  mental ; 

2.  Epigastric  =  moral  or  volitional. 

3.  Abdominal  =  vital. 
The  arm  has  three  sections : 

1 .  Hand  =  mental ; 

2.  Forearm  =  moral  or  volitional ; 

3.  Upper  arm  =  vital. 
The  leg  has  three  sections : 

I.  Foot  =  mental; 
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2.  Lower  leg  =  moral  or  volitional; 

3.  Upper  leg  or  thigh  =  vital. 

The  articular  centres  of  the  arm  are  three : 

1.  The  shoulder  =  a  thermometer  of  passion 

(the  word  passion  here  signifies  impulse, 
excitement,  vehemence)  ; 

2.  The  elbow  =  a  thermometer  of  the  affec- 

tions and  self-will; 

3 .  The  wrist  =  a  thermometer  of  vital  energy. 

Have  you  finished  copying?  You  do  not  under- 
stand it  thoroughly?  Well,  we  will  see  if  a  little  talk 
and  some  few  examples  will  elucidate  matters. 

No,  don't  fold  away  your  paper.  Look  over  it 
again.     What  did  you  first  write? 

1.  **  Head  =  mental  or  intellectual."  Surely  that 
explains  itself  The  common  phrase  of  "  he  has  no 
head,"  reminds  us  that  head  corresponds  to  mind^ 

2.  "  Torso  =  moral  or  volitional."  Volitional  sig- 
nifies pertaining  to  the  will,  the  desires,  the  love  of 
the  being.  The  torso  contains  the  two  great  motive 
organs  of  the  body — the  jbeart  and  lungs. 

3.  "  Limbs  =  vital  or  physical."  Powerful  action, 
progression,  deeds, — all  depend  on  the  limbs.  How 
familiar  the  expression,  "  He  stretched  forth  his  arm," 
or,  *'  The  protecting  arm  of  his  country,"  to  signify 
power. 

Now  we  come  to  the  zones. 
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The  head,  which,  as  a  division,  is  mental,  contains, 
however,  in  that  mental  three  active  and  three  passive 
zones,  modifying  the  division : 

1.  "  Frontal  =  mental "  If  I  had  a  black-board 
here  I  would  draw  a  head  for  you.  Lacking  it,  we 
must  imagine  one.  The  frontal  zone  includes  the 
forehead  and  eyes.  ** The  mental  eye;"  "  a  clear- 
sighted man" — one  whose  understanding  is  clear; 
we  "  look"  into  a  subject;  we  "  see  "  a  reason;  we 
refer  to  various  degrees  of  illumination,  of  blindness, 
darkness  and  brilliancy  in  reference  to  the  intellect, 
— all  of  which  illustrates  the  frontal  zone  as  purely 
mental. 

2.  **  Buccal  =  moral  or  volitional."  Buccal  means 
pertaining  to   the  cheek.     This  zone  includes  the 

cheek  and  nose.     "  A  keen-scented  man  "  refers  to 

—      —  

one  whose  perceptions  are  keen.  The  nose  reveals 
the  will  or  desire.  The  noses  of  different  nations 
reveal  the  leading  desire  of  that  nation,  viz.:  The 
Roman  nose,  conquest,  cruelty:  the  Greek  nose, 
ethics,  beauty ;   the  Turk's  nose,  sensuality^  etc. 

3.  *' Genal  =  vital."  Genal  comes  from  an  old 
French  word,  meaning  pertaining  to  the  mouth  or 
chin.  The  mouth  is  contained  in  this  zone.  Now, 
j_mouth-zone  represents  touch,  taste  and  sound. 
All  three  are  vital. 
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The  above-named  zones  are  capable  of  many  more 
subdivisions. 

The  base  of  the  brain  is  vital.     Reference  is  often 

made  to  a  man*s  thick  neck,  when  we  call  attention 

to  an  overpreponderance  of  the  physical.   The  middle 

of  the  head,  when  high,  indicates  reverence.     It  is 

the  moral  zone.     The  front  brain  is  mental. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  physiognomy 
and  phrenology ;  and  the  student  of  expression  will 
find  an  added  interest  in  life  by  scrutinizing  the  faces 
and  heads  of  chance  acquaintances.  Many  a  moment 
has  passed  unheeded  as,  seated  in  the  cars  settled 
for  a  long  ride,  I  have  amused  myself  in  constructing 
character  and  life  from  stories  told  by  the  faces 
opposite. 

Look  again  on  your  paper. 

"  The  torso  contains  three  zones. 

1.  "  Thoracic  =  mental."  The  lungs  are  more 
in  that  region  than  in  the  lower  zone.  Lungs  are 
mental.  Their  action  we  name  inspiration^spjra- 
tion,  expiration,  etc.  We  also  say  the  same  of  the 
mind^  They  purify  the  blood,  as  truth  does  the 
will  or  love.. 

2.  "  Epigastric  =  moral  or  volitional,*'  pertaining 
to  the  love  of  the  being.  This  zone  contains  the 
heart,  an  organ  always  used  in  metaphor  as  express- 
ive of  love.  The  feelings  largely  affect  the  action  of 
this  organ.     It  beats  quicker  in  excitement,  slower 
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in  fear  or  horror.  Our  entire  being  is  affected  by  a 
change  in  its  normal  action.  It  feeds  with  its  life- 
giving  fluid  all  our  body,  as  love  feeds,  governs  and 
directs  our  being.  The  moral  zone  is  the  affectional 
zone.      Gestures  directed  from  that  section^  as  a^ 

point  of  f|ep^rf!ire.  evpre<;fi    love  as  the  side  of  the 

being  preponderating  in  expression. 

3.  "  Abdominal  =  vital."  This  zone,  as  a  point  of 
arrival  or  departure  for  the  gesture,  is  called  vital, 
as  representing  the  more  material,  physical  instincts. 
Gestures  proceeding  from  this  section  are  vulgar  or 
sensual. 

You  are  not  forgetting,  I  hope,  that,  as  a  division , 
the  torso  is  moral  or  volitional,  representative  of  the 
desire  of  the  being.  Never  lose  sight  of  the  grand 
division.  It  exerts  a  modifying  inflnence  on  the 
subdivision. 

Three  sections  in  the  arm.  Read  them  from  your 
paper : 

I.  *'  Hand  =  mental."  The  hand  emphasizes  the 
expression  of  the  eyes.  The  eyes  are  mental.  The 
hand  is  mental  in  the  grand  vital  division  of  the  arm. 
The  eye  looks  toward  an  object,  the  hand  points 
We  talk  with  the  hand  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We 
write  with  the  hand ;  we  draw,  play,  work  with  the 
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hand.     Need  more  be  adduced  to  show  it  the  agent 
of  the  brain  ? 

2.  **  Forearm  =  moral  or  volitional."  Samson, 
the  great  French  actor  and  teacher,  writes :  **  The 
elbow  is  the  soul  of  the  arm.'*  It  is  the  articulation 
connecting  the  upper  arm  vital,  with  the  forearm 
moral. 

3.  **  Upper  arm  =  vital.*'  Vital  force  flows  first 
from  the  brain  into  that  section.  *'_Strike  out  from 
the  shoulder,"  is  a  familiar  phrase.  There  cjn  be 
no  force  in  the  arm  if  the  muscles  of  that  portion 
are  undeveloped. 

Read  the  next. 

1.  **  Foot=  mental."  Have  you  never  observed 
a  person  in  thought  tapping  his  foot  on  the  floor? 
The  foot  makes  gestures  as  the  hand  does.  It  ad- 
vances, retreats,  stamps  and — kicks! 

2.  **  Lower  leg  =  moral  or  volitional."  We  kneel 
injhe  expression  of  reverence,  love,  obedience,  etc., 
whenever  we  would  express  a  subordination  of  our 
will  to  that  of  others.  This  brings  the  moral  section 
of  the  leg  into  prominence. 

3.  **  Upper  leg  or  thigh  =  vital."  Like  the  upper 
arm,  the  vital  impelling  force  flows  first  into  this 
part.  No  powerful  action  of  the  legs  is  possible 
without  muscle  being  developed  there.     The  first 
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impulse  of  the  leg  in  walking:  should  be  felt  in  the 

I  thigh. 
Will  yoii  read  me  the  next? 
I    "  The  articular  centres  of  the  arm  are  three." 
'    I.  "  The  shoulder  ^^  a  thermometer  of  passion — " 
Please  hand  me  that  book.     Take  your  pencil  and 
copy  these  extracts  from  Delsarte's  notes : 
[    "  I  reproduced  the   movements  of  the  head,  but 
Biey  were   awkward   and   lifeless.     What   was   the 
cause?     As  I  uttered  the  preceding  words,  I  noticed 
that  under  the  sway  of  the  grief  which  dictated  them. 
j^^^iny  shoulders  were  strangely  lifted  up;   and,  as  then 
^^^K  found  myself  in  the  attitude  which  I  had  previously 
^^^Hried  to  render  natural,  the   unexpected  movement 
I  of  my  shoulders  had  suddenly  impressed  it  with  an 

expression   of  justice  and  truth.      Thus    I    gained 
possession  of  an  .xsthetic  fact  of  the  first  rank. 

"The  shoulder  intervenes  in  all  forms  of  emotion. 
What,  then,  shall  I  call  it?  What  name  shall  we 
give  to  its  dominant  r6le — '  thermometer,"  I  cried ; 
there  is  an  excellent  word  !  The  shoulder  is,  in 
fact,  precisely  the  thermometer  of  passion  ^^  well  as 
of  sensibility ;  it js  the  measure  of  their  vehemence ; 
determines  their  degree  of  heat  and  intengit]^. 
However,  it  does  not  specify  their  nature.     The 
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thermometer  marks  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold   ^ 

jiVithotit_specifying  the  nature  of  the  weather. 

"The  shoulder,  in  rising,  is  not  called  upon  to 
teach  us  whether  the  source  of  the  heat  or  violence 
which  mark  it  arises  from  love  or  hate.  It  belongs 
to  the  face  to  show  that.  Now,  the  shoulder  is  lim- 
ited ;  first,  that  the  emotion  expressed  by  the  face 
is  or  is  not  true ;  then  in  marking  with  mathematical 
rigor  the  degree  of  intensity  to  which  that  emotion 
rises.  The  shoulder,  in  every  man  who  is  moved  or 
actuated,  rises  sensibly,  his  will  playing  no  part  in 
the  ascension.  The  shoulder^  is,  therefore,  a  ther- 
mometer nf  fiensihility." 

Delsarte  goes  on  to  state  that  people  of  the  higher 
classes  have  a  gamut  of  expression  subtler  than 
those  of  the  lower;  still,  in  a  degree,  the  shoulder 
rises  even  with  them  when  they  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  real  emotion.  With  them  it  is  the  law  of 
infinitesimal  quantities.  There  must  be  a  difference 
between  "the  swift  and  flexible  movements  of  an 
elegant  organism  and  those  evolutions  clumsily  exe- 
cuted by  the  torpid  limbs  hardened  by  constant 
labor." 

I  have  let  Delsarte  himself  explain  his  reason  for 
calling  the  shoulder  a  thermometer  of  sensibility. 

2.  "  The  elbow  =  a  thermometer  of  the  affections 
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and  self-will."  I  quoted  Samson  above :  **  The  elbow 
is  the  soul  of  the  arm."  In  its  movement  toward  an 
object,  if  the  forearm  and  hand  continue  the  direction, 
the  action  expresses  affection  to  the  object.  If  the 
hand  is  brought  back,  for  instance,  akimbo,  it  is 
self-assertive  affection  for  yourself.  It  is  thus  a 
thermometer  of  the  affections. 

3.  "The  wrist  =  a  thermometer  of  vital  energy." 
The  arm,  as  a  whole,  is  a  vital  division.  The  vital 
energy  is  concentrated  or  exploded  from  the  wrist. 

The  hip,  knee  and  ankle  do  not  need  dwelling  on. 
The  hip  thrown  out,  indicates  vulgarity,  sensualism ; 
Jthe^  knee,   assertion ;    the   ankle   concentrates  vital, 
energy  as  the  wrist  does. 

To  impress  the  foregoing  zones  well  on  your  mind, 
practice  the  following.     I  will  call  off: — 

ESTHETIC    GYMNASTICS. 

Exercise  L 
Place  your  hand  on  your  forehead,  the  mental  zone, 
and  say: 

"There's  a  fearful  thought!  " 

Exercise  II. 
Take  your  hand  away  from  your  forehead,  using 
that  zone  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  gesture, 
and  say: 

"  I  will  not  entertain  so  bad  a  thought !  " 
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Exercise  III. 

Place  your  hand  on  your  cheek,  the  moral  or  affec- 
tional  zone,  and  repeat : 

"Oh,  Romeo,  Romeo,  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo!  " 

You  remember  Romeo  says :   **  See,  how  she  leans 
her  hand  upon  her  cheek." 

Exercise  IV, 
Take  your  hand  away  from  the  cheek  with  a  little 
gesture  of  negation,  and  repeat: 

"Deny  thy  father!" 

Exercise  V, 
Place  your  chin  in  the  palm  of  your  hand  and  say : 

**  I  shall  forget  to  have  thee  still  stand  there,  remembering  how  I  love 
thy  company !  " 

Exercise  VI. 

With  the  tips  of  the  fingers  throw  a  kiss  taken  from 
the  mouth : 

"  A  thousand  times  good  night !  " 

In  the  head,  whatever  may  be  the  distinctive  zone, 
it  is  mentalized. 

Exercise  VII 

Place  your  hand  on  the  brain,  near  the  forehead, 
and  repeat: 

"  Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to-night.     Let's  see  for  means  I  " 
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Exercise  VIII. 
Carry  the  hand  from  that  zone,  and  repeat : 

"  I  do  remember  an  apothecary !  " 

Exercise  IX, 

Place  your  hand  on  the  top  of  your  head,  on  the 
bump  of  reverence,  as  phrenologists  would  say,  and 
repeat : 

"  It  is  even  so!  " 

Exercise  X, 
Carry  the  hand  from  that  zone,  and  repeat : 

"Then  I  defy  you,  stars !  " 

Exercise  XI 

Place  your  hand  at  the  back  of  the  brain,  the  vital 
zone,  and  repeat: 

"'Tis  torture  and  not  mercy.     Heaven  is  here  where  Juliet  lives." 

Exercise  XII 

Place  your  hands  on  the  chest,  the  mental  zone, 
in  the  affectional  division,  the  seat  of  honor,  and 
repeat : 

**To  live  an  unstained  wife  to  my  sweet  love." 

Exercise  XIII 
Carry  the  hands  out  from  chest  and  repeat : 

"  Shall  I  speak  ill  of  him  that  is  my  husband  ?  " 
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Exercise  XIV, 

Place  your  hand  on  your  heart,  the  moral  or  aflfeC' 
tional  zone,  and  repeat: 

**0r  this  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt  turn  to  another." 

Exercise  XV, 
Carry  the  hands  from  heart  and  repeat : 

"Take  all  myself." 

Exercise  XVL 

Place  your  hand  on  your  abdomen,  the  vital  zone, 
and  repeat: 

"  My  poverty,  not  my  will,  consents." 

His  poverty  is  starvation,  a  vital  physical  feeling ; 
so,  in  taking  the  money  Romeo  offered,  his  hand 
departs  from  that  vital  zone. 

Exercise  XVI I. 

Carry  the  hand  from  the  abdomen.  The  apothe- 
cary does  so  to  receive  the  gold.  Gestures  of  affec- 
tion, departing  from  that  zone,  are  sensual.  One 
slaps  the  thigh  as  a  vulgar  expression  of  vital  satis- 
faction ;  kneels  in  reverence  or  love ;  stamps  the  foot 
in  mental  excitement. 

(a,)  Repeat  as  you  slap  the  thigh : 

**  Gregory,  on  my  word,  we'll  not  carry  coals." 

(b,)  Repeat  as  you  kneel : 

**  O,  speak  again,  bright  angel!  " 
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(c)  Repeat  as  you  stamp  the  foot : 

"  Wilt  thou  provoke  me !     Then  have  at  the  boy." 

Now,  I  think,  dear  pupil,  you  have  quite  a  budget 
to  study  for  me  during  the  next  month.  Of  course, 
it  will  need  patience  and  perseverance  on  your  part. 
It  is  very  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  do  without 
the  aid  of  a  living  teacher.  Greater  industry  will  be 
needed  on  your  side.  Good-bye,  we  shall  meet 
again  when  the  leaves  are  red  and  gold,  in  the  beauti- 
ful month  of  October. 
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LESSON    IV. 

THE  LEGS. 

AESTHETIC   TALK 

Good  day.  Will  you  have  this  bunch  of  golden- 
rod?  Let  me  fasten  it  in  your  dress,  an  autumn 
greeting.  I  have  como  from  a  walk  through  the 
,  fields,  and  purple  aster,  and  red  sumach,  and  golden- 
rod  look  up  to  the  grey-tinted  sky.  Have.you  made 
s  much  progress  in  your  work  as  nature  has  in  hers? 
[  Think  of  it !  When  first  we  met  in  June,  the  mead- 
ows were  one  white  plain  of  daisies,  earth's  stars; 
now  they  seem  to  have  drawn  the  glowing  sunset 
tints  into  their  fecund  bosom,  and  sent  them,  quiver- 
ing with  life,  upward  into  passionate  blossoming. 

What  shall  we  study  to-day?  Draw  your  chair  to 
the  table;  there  you  will  find  pen  and  paper.  Copy 
as  I  dictate  from  our  master  Delsarte: 

"^Esthetics   is   the   science   of  the   sensitive  and 
I  passional  manifestations  which  are  the  object  of  art, 
and  whose  psychic  form  it  constitutes. 

"  Semeiotics  is  the  science  of  the  organic  signs  by 
I  which  esthetics  must  study  inherent  fitness. 

"  The  object  of  art.  therefore,  is  to  reproduce,  by 
the  action  of  a  superior  principle  (ontology),  the 
organic  signs  explained  by  semeiotics,  and  whose 
inherent  fitness  is  estimated  by  esthetics. 
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**  If  semeiotics  does  not  tell  us  the  passion  which 
the  sign  reveals,  how  can  aesthetics  indicate  to  us 
the  sign  which  it  should  apply  to  the  passion  that 
it  studies?  In  a  word,  how  shall  the  artist  translate 
the  passion  which  he  is  called  upon  to  express? 

"^Esthetics  determines  the  inherent  forms  of  sen- 
timent in  view  of  the  effects  whose  truth  of  relation 
it  estimates. 

**  Semeiotics  studies  organic  forms,  in  view  of  the 
sentiment  which  produces  them. 

"  To  sum  up : 

"  I.  If,  from  a  certain  organic  form,  I  infer  a  cer- 
tain sentiment,  that  is  Semeiotics. 

"  2.  If,  from  a  certain  sentiment,  I  deduce  a  certain 
organic  form,  that  is  Esthetics, 

*'  3.  If,  after  studying  the  arrangement  of  an 
organic  form  whose  inherent  fitness  I  am  supposed 
to  know,  I  take  possession  of  that  arrangement  under 
the  title  of  methods,  invariably  to  reproduce  that 
form  by  substituting  my  individual  will  for  its  in- 
herent cause,  that  is  Art, 

"  4.  If  I  determine  the  initial  phenomena  under 
the  impulsion  of  which  the  inherent  powers  act  upon 
the  organism,  that  is  Ontology. 

**  5.  If  I  tell  how  that  organism  behaves  under  the 
inherent  action,  that  is  Physiology. 
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"  6.  If  I  examine,  one  by  one,  the  agents  of  that 

organism,  it  is  Anatomy.''  * 

Let  us  consider  the  third  paragraph. 

"  The  object  of  art,  therefore,  is  to  reproduce,  by 
the  action  of  a  superior  principle  (ontology),  the 
organic  signs  explained  by  semciotics,  and  whose 
inherent  fitness  is  estimated  by  aesthetics." 

Look  with  me  at  this  aster.  Do  you  realize  that 
the  purple  star  is  as  much  the  result  of  its  **  superior 
principle  "  as  you  or  I  am  of  ours? 

The  spirit  in  a  plant  is  its  power  of  gathering  from 
the  earth  and  the  air  dead  matter,  and  shaping  it  to 
its  chosen  form.  The  flower  is  the  sign,  the  end, 
the  creature,  that  the  spirit  makes. 

You  see,  then,  dear  pupil,  two  things  to  observe : 
One  the  life-power  and  energy ;  the  other,  the  form 
proceeding  therefrom,  and  most  perfectly  adapted 
to  bring  them  into  outward  manifestation. 

What  we  produce  is  merely  the  form  of  what  exists 
in  our  minds.  Every  stroke  of  the  artist's  brush  is 
made  within  ere  it  glows  on  the  canvas.  In  the 
actor,  every  accent,  every  inflection,  every  gesture, 
is  but  the  outer  reverberation  of  the  still  small  voice 
within. 
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The  idea,  as  separate  from  the  object,  exists  prior 
to  the  object  itself;  and  the  outward  work  is  but  the 
material  form,  the  effect  of  the  spiritual  idea  or 
spiritual  form. 

"The  certain  and  practical  sense  of  this  word  *  spirit.'  The  sense 
in  whicli  you  all  know  that  its  reality  exists  as  the  power  which 
shaped  you  into  shape,  and  by  which  you  love  and  hate  when  you 
have  received  that  shape.  You  need  not  fear,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
either  the  sculpturing  or  the  loving  power  can  ever  be  beaten  down 
by  the  philosophers  into  a  metal,  or  evolved  by  them  into  a  gas; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  take  care  that  you  yourselves,  in  trying  to 
elevate  your  conception  of  it,  do  not  lose  its  truth  in  a  dream  or  even 
in  a  word.  The  *  spirit  of  man  *  truly  means  his  j>assion  and  virtue, 
and  is  stately  according  to  the  height  of  his  conception,  and  stable 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  endurance." — Ruskin. 

Delsarte  says : 

"  External  gesturCy  being  only  the  reverberation  of 
interior  gesture^  which  gives  it  birth  and  rules  it, 
should  be  its  inferior  in  development!' 

He  adds : 

''A  voice,  however  powerful  it  may  be,  should  be 

inferior  to  the  power  which  animates  it!' 

After  reflecting  seriously  on  the  foregoing,  how 
can  one  call  the  system  of  t)elsarte  mechanical? 
Do  we  consider  the  blossoming  into  beauty  of  a  rose 
mechanical  because  we  soften  and  sod  the  hard  soil 
through  which  it  must  force  itself  into  being?  We 
make  the  ground  flexible  for  the  tender  rootlets,  as 
we  aim  to  make  the  clay  of  which  we  are  made 
plastic  to  the  inner  emotion,  revelatory  of  the  soul. 
The  music  of  the  spheres  might  be  echoing  in  the 
brain  of  some  inspired  master ;  but  without  an  in- 
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strument  how  could  he  convey  its  wondrous  vibra- 
tions to  his  fellow-souls? 

Ontology  deals  with  the  inner  impelling  power, 
the  individual  will.  Suppose  I  say  in  metaphor, 
**The  Greeks  achieved  marvelous  deeds,  nurturing 
the  gifts  of  the  intellect  like  faithful  gardeners,  and 
making  them  bring  forth  marvelous  fruit !  " 

Esthetics  would  determine  the  fitness  of  the  simile, 

semeiotics  would  determine  the  sign. 

The  science  of  semeiotics  is  the  science  of  signs, 
of  correspondences.  Correspondence  is  derived  from 
three  Latin  words,  cor-re-spondeo,  and  it  means  literally 
to  answer  again  from  the  heart.  We  use  the  word 
in  common  speech  to  show  that  written  communica- 
tion has  passed  between  two  people.  It  is  only 
complete  when  the  one  written  to  has  replied,  has 
spoken  to  the  other  again  from  the  heart,  I  am  thus 
particular  because  a  great  deal  is  learned  by  a  strict 
attention  to  the  derivation  of  words.* 

The  material  form  should  correspond  to  the  inner 
form,  should  answer  **  thought  to  thought,  heart  to 
heart."  "  Correspondence  is  no  arbitrary  relation- 
ship like  metaphor  or  figure,  but  one  founded  alike 
on  the  inward  and  outward  nature  of  the  things  by 
which  we  are  surrounded." 

*  **  Correspfludeuce,  compounded  of  two  Latin  words  con^  with  and  respondere^  to 
answer.  Some  have  thought  that  correspondence  might  be  more  properly  derived 
from  cor,  the  heart,  and  respondens,  answering;  but  as  the  signification  is  the  same 
either  way  it  isoflittlc  consequence." — Science  of  Correspondences:  Rev.  Edwarp 
Madeley. 
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I  see  an  outward  manifestation,  viz.,  a  child  laughs. 
I  infer  that  the  child  is  pleased ;  it  cries,  I  know  it 
is  displeased.     Remember, — 

"  If,  from  a  certain  organic  form,  I  infer  a  certain 
sentiment,  that  is  semeiotics."  An  example  of  which 
is  the  foregoing. 

"  If,  from  a  certain  sentiment,  I  deduce  a  certain 
organic  form,  that  is  aesthetics." 

An  artist  wishes  to  model  Coriolanus  exiled  from 
Rome  by  the  people  for  whom  he  had  risked  his 
life  and  shed  his  blood.  ^Esthetics  would  select  the 
bearing,  attitude,  and  expression.  The  marble  must 
reveal  the  passion  surging  in  the  breast  of  the  out- 
raged hero. 

Do  you  not  now  see  at  a  glance  the  importance 

to  the  aspirant  for  dramatic  laurels  of  a  knowledge 

of  semeiotics  and  aesthetics?     The  two,  combined 

with  individual  will,  make  art. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  inherent  prin- 
ciple, as  I  wished  you  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that 

"The  spirit  quickens,  the  letter  kills." 

In  a  science  monthly  of  last  year,  I  read  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  hypnotic  experiments  made 
by  French  doctors.  A  gendarme,  on  guard  in  front 
of  the  Louvre,  was  selected  (on  account  of  his 
phlegm)  for  the  experiment.  Thrown  into  a  mes- 
meric sleep  by  means  of  a  few  passes,  an  artist, 
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summoned  from  a  neighboring  studio,  posed  him  as 
a  model  of  fear.  The  unconscious  soldier  obeyed 
the  artist's  hand.  But  now  comes  the  strangest  fact. 
He  felt  the  emotion,  and  described  himself  as  ex- 
periencing the  throes  of  terror. 

This  seems  to  bear  out  an  idea  to  be  inculcated  in 
these  lessons,  viz. :  A  perfect  reproduction  of  the 
oil]j£r_manifestation  of  some  passion,  the  giving  of 
the  outer  sign,  will  cause  a  reflex  feeling  within. 

This  is  delicate  ground,  and  will  make  some  of  you 
cry,  **  Mechanical."  I  feel  like  replying  with  Aunt 
Betsy  Trotwood,  "  Donkeys,  Janet,  donkeys !  " 
Think  seriously  a  moment.  Certain  attitudes,  by  ex- 
tending  or  contracting  the  muscles,  by  compelling 
the  breath  to  come  and  ^o  more  rapidly,  by  increas- 
ing the  heart-beats,  cause  physical  interior  sensations 
which  are  the  correspondences  of  emotion.  The 
emotion  is  then  slightly  felt,  but  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  sign  is  first  formed  within ;  so,  after 
all,  the  exterior  expression  does  not  come  first.  In 
the  mesmerized  subject,  the  idea  was  in  the  artist's 
mind.  I  am  treading  on  egg-shells  here,  I  am 
conscious. 

The  artistic  idea  within  must  form  the  outward  ex- 
pression, but  that  idea  seems  in  genius  to  be  uncon- 
scious ;  you  cannot  mentally  plan  it  at  the  moment 
of  Its  execution.     Regnier  said  to  me,  in  speaking 
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of  Delsarte :  **  If  you  have  to  seek  in  the  head  what 
ought  to  be  in  the  heart,  you  are  not  an  artist." 
That  is  true  in  itself,  but  not  true  of  Delsarte.  The 
latter  may  be  mystical,  he  is  certainly  not  mechanical. 
I  think  we  shall  find  the  solution  in  this : 

All  our  study,  all  our  observations,  all  our  ex- 
periences, all  our  life,  is  mixed  in  the  mystic  alembic, 
which,  for  want  of  a  clearer  name,  I  will  call  our 
interior  memory , — that  unconscious  storehouse  where 
inherited  tendencies,  traits,  and  aptitudes  are  also 
found.  At  the  call  of  art  this  memory  awakes  from 
its  lethargy,  and,  without  your  having  to  again  feel 
the  emotion,  forms  the  expression,  which  expression 
affects  you  in  a  reflex  wave. 

St.  Augustine  says :  "  Give  me  a  lover  and  he  will 
understand."  And  I  say:  "Give  me  a  student  with 
fell  sacre,  and  he  will  understand." 

How  I  have  wandered  !  But,  although  these  paths 
lead  from  the  main  road,  they  must  be  traversed  by 
art's  pilgrim,  if  he  would  know  all  the  truth. 

But  to  return.     Semeiotics  is  thus  the  science  of 

signs,  and  so  the  sdence_of  the  form  of  gesture. 

There  arc  three  types  to  be  considered  in  man : 

1.  Constitutional; 

2.  Passional; 

3.  Habitual. 

The  constitutional  type  is  that  which  is  congenital. 
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The  passional  type  is  that  produced  under  the 
sway  of  emotion. 

The  habitual  type  is^ne^not  inborn,  but  created 
by  habit,  which  acts  as  a  second  nature,  refashioning" 
the  material  being. 

Passional  types  explain  habitual  types,  and  habitual 
types  explain  congenital  types. 

Thus  we  obtain  a  complete  analysis  of  man. 

There  are  three  forms  of  expression  for  gesture : 

1.  The  habitual  bearing  of  the  agent  of  ex- 

pression ; 

2.  The  emotional  attitudes  of  the  agent; 

3.  The  passing  inflections  of  the  agent. 
The  bearing  is  the  most  permanent. 

The  attitudes  are  less  so. 
The  inflections  are  passing. 

Have  you  not  observed  how  a  man's  habits  will 
color  his  every  action?  This  is  such  a  well-recog- 
nized fact  that  we  often  hear,  **  He  tried  to  pass  for 
a  gentleman,  but  his  bearing  betrayed  him  ;'*  or,  vice 
versa,  "  He  disguised  himself  as  a  workingman  and 
went  among  the  people,  but  his  habit  of  command 
betrayed  him.'* 

Continued  indulgence  in  any  one  form  of  feeling 
will  make  that  feeling  the  predominant  trait.  So 
beware,  young  sculptors,  each  day  you  are  perhaps 
carving  for  —  eternity. 

Take  your  pencil  again,  and  draw  a  chart  contain- 
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ing  nine  squares  similar  to  the  one  in  our  second 
lesson.  Leave  room  in  each  square  for  writing  the 
signification  of  the  attitudes  of  the  legs.  Now  lay 
your  chart  aside  while  you  again  listen. 

The  legs  and  arms  form  the  vital  division  of  the 
body,  representing,  as  they  do;^^  the.  pQwer  of  action. 

Strong  leg  signifies  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
borne  on  that  leg. 

Free  leg  signifies  that  the  leg  is  free  from  weight. 

Ex.  is  an  abbreviation  of  excentric,  con,  for  con- 
centric y  nor,  for  normal, 

^ESTHETIC    GYMNASTICS. 

Will  you  stand?     I  will  call  off  the  attitudes  of 
the  legs. 
Attention ! 

Exercise  I, — Action  nor, -nor. 
Both  legs  strong  and  wide  apart ;   standing  in  the 
breadths,  knees  straight. 

Signification  ;  Vital  repose,  vulgarity,  intoxication, 
fatigue.  You  see,  one  must  always  observe  two 
things :  An  attitude  may  be  a  sign  of  a  physical  con- 
dition, or  of  a  sentiment.  The  foregoing  attitude  in- 
dicates either  a  condition  or  a  sentiment :  A  condition 
of  fatigue,  vertigo,  or  intoxication ;  or  a  sentiment 
of  familiarity  or  vulgar  boorishness.  , 
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A  gentleman,  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  house- 
hold, might  permit  himself  to  stand,  his  hands  under 
his  coat-tails,  his  back  to  the  fire  in  the  nor.-nor. 
attitude.  He  would  be  a  vulgar  boor  if  he  assumed 
the  same  position  in  society. 

Attention ! 

Exercise  IL — Action  con. -nor. 
Standing  in  the  breadths  ;  both  legs  are  strong  and 
together;  knees  straight,  that  is  unbent;   heels  to- 
gether;  toes  turned  out.      JL 
N.  B.— In  all  of  these  attitudes  the  toes  should  turn  out. 

This  attitude  signifies  a  condition  of  feebleness,  or 
a  sentiment  of  respect  It  is  the  one  a  child  assumes, 
a  valet  a  soldier. 

Gentlemen,  in  a  formal  introduction  to  ladies,  or 
to  those  superior  to  themselves  in  station,  take  this 
position.  It  is  taught  to  small  cavaliers  in  dancing- 
school,  when,  with  bent  head  and  proffered  arm,  they 
beg  their  little  sweethearts  to  tread  a  measure. 

The  young  should  always  assume  it  before  the 
old.  It  is  the  position  of  the  inferior  before  the 
superior. 

Attention ! 

Exercise  III, — Action  ex.-nor. 

Standing  in  the  lengths ;  both  legs  are  strong  and 
apart,  one  directly  in  front  of  the  other ;  the  knees 
are  straight,    i^^  ^ 

Do  you  observe*  that  in  all  the  normal  attitudes 
of  the  legs,  the  weight  is  born  equally  on  both  ? 
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The  condition  signified  is  indecision,  while  the 
sentiment  is  deliberation.  It  is  an  action  half-way 
between  advance  and  retreat.  A  slight  forward  im- 
petus would  decide  for  advance^  a  slight  backward 
movement  would  declare  for  retreat.  A  change  of 
weight,  however,  would  be  neccssary_to  indicate  these 
two  opposites.  This  attitude  is  agnostic, — it  decides 
for  nothing,  but  hesitates  and  cries,  "Who  knows?" 

Attention ! 
^ThlJL^^  y.  /         Exercise  IV, — Action  noK-con. 

Standing  in  the  lengths;  the  back  leg  is  strong; 
the  knee  of  that  leg  is  straight ;  the  forward  leg  is 
free,  while  its  knee  is  bent,  thus  bringing  the  foot  in 
front  near  to  the  foot  behind. 

N.  B. — You  will  observe  that  in  all  three  of  the  concentric 
attitudes,  the  weight  is  borne  on  the  back  leg.  It  is  the  final 
term  which  names  the  genus  of  the  attitude.  The  first  term 
serves  as  an  attribute  making  a  species  in  the  genus. 

The  foregoing  attitude  signifies  calm  strength, 
reserved  force,  reflection,  controlled  emotions.  It 
is  an  attitude  which  shows  the  mind  as  ruler,  the 
attitude  of  the  thinker,  the  scholar,  the  gentleman. 
It  indicates  concentration. 

Attention ! 

Exercise   V. — Action  con,-con. 
Standing  in  the  lengths ;  the  strong  leg  is  back,  its 
knee  bent ;  the  free  leg  is  in  front,  the  knee  straight. 
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The  condition  shown  is  prostration;    the  senti- 
ment, despondent  passion. 
Attention ! 

Exercise  VL — Action  ex. -con. 

Standing  in  the  lengths ;  the  strong  leg  is  back, 
its  knee  straight ;  the  free  leg  in  front,  the  knee  also 
straight. 

The  condition  such  a  position  represents  is  antag- 
onistic ;  the  sentiment,  defiance,  irritation,  splenetic 
emotion. 

It  also  indicates  self-assertion  with  an  added  ele- 
ment of  defiance. 

Many  men  erroneously  consider  this  position  a 
manly  one  to  assume.  Remember,  these  attitudes 
are  types.  They  can  run  into  each  other,  mix,  over- 
lap, as  rolors  in  the  rainbow.  An  attitude  midway 
between  the  nor.-con.  and  the  ex.-con.  is  very  com- 
mon. The  mixed  attitude,  then,  partakes  of  the 
meaning  of  the  two  from  which  it  is  composed. 

Attention ! 

Exercise   VII. — Action  nor.-ex. 

Standing  in  the  lengths;  strong  leg  is  in  front. 
Stand  so  firmly  on  the  forward  leg  that  the  other  is 
unnecessary  for  support;  the  knee  is  straight;  free 
leg  is  behind,  the  knee  bent ;  the  ball  of  the  foot 
rests  on  the  ground ;   the  heel  should  be  raised. 

This  attitude  signifies  a  condition  of  vigor,  anima- 
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tion,  intention,  or  attention.  It  represents  sentiments 
of  an  ardent  or  passional  tendency. 

There  is  no  introspection  in  this  attitude,  it  is 
essentially  excentric. 

Attention ! 

Exercise  VIII. — Action  con.-ex. 

Standing  in  the  breadths ;  the  free  leg  is  slightly 
in  the  rear  of  the  strong  leg ;  the  knee  of  the  strong 
leg  is  straight ;  the  free  knee  is  bent ;  the  toe  of  the 
free  leg  is  on  a  line  with  the  instep-arch  of  the  strong 
leg;  the  foot  of  the  free  leg  is  very  much  turned 
out;  the  heel  of  the  free  leg  is  raised  a  little  from 
the  ground,  while  the  ball  rests  on  the  ground. 

The  attitude  should  be  unconstrained.  It  rep- 
resents a  suspensive  condition,  neutral,  transitive, 
or  colorless  sentiments.  It  should  be  assumed  when 
changing  the  direction  of  the  lateral  walk  on  the  stage. 

Attention ! 

Exercise  IX, — Action  ex,-ex. 

Standing  in  the  lengths ;  both  legs  should  be 
wide  apart ;  strong  leg  in  front,  the  knee  bent ;  free 
leg  behind,  the  knee  straight ;  the  heel  of  the  foot 
is  raised,  the  ball  resting  on  the  ground. 

This  signifies  a  condition  of  great  excitement  or 
exaltation,  sentiments  of  an  explosive  nature. 
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Voa  have  done  very  well.  Practice  these  attitudes 
before  a  mirror,  strictly  observing  a  harmonic  bear- 
ing in  each  of  them. 

Keep  in  mind  .your  previous  lesson  on  that  subject, 

viz.:  The  head  must  sym^athipe  with  the  strong  le^, 

must  incline  to  the  side  of  tlu  strong  leg,  while  the 

m'iorso  inclines  in  the  opposite  jlirectiojij  thus  aliva^ 

ving  eguilibrium  and  Ike  line  o/Jieauty. 

/ESTHETIC  TALK.— Conlinued. 

Again  I  will  unearth  some  of  my  treasures  for 
you.  Look  over  my  shoulder  at  this  collection  of 
photographed  statues.  We  will  select  one  for  each 
of  the  foregoing  attitudes. 

See,  here  is  a  faun  holding  a  huge  bunch  of  grapes, 
high  over  head.  With  upturned  face  he  is  dropping 
them  one  by  one  into  his  laughing  mouth.  One 
seems  to  .share  the  grapes,  so  contagious  is  his  enjoy- 
ment. Be  quick,  be  quick,  my  faun.  Do  I  not  hear 
the  songs  of  the  wine  god  and  his  bacchantes?  Soon 
you  must  join  their  revelry.  Still  he  stands  in  marble 
silence.  Can  you  tell  me  in  what  attitude?  Yes, 
correct,  in  the  nor.-nor..  thatofvilal  repose. 

What  have  you  found  ?  Ah,  Hebe,  the  bewitching 
little  waitress  on  Olympus.  She  stands,  with  both 
lovely  arms  upraised.  Her  two  dear  little  feet  nestle 
close  together.     It  is  our  second  attitude. 

Here  in  this  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  we  find  our 
third  example.  That  beautiful  youth  in  the  proces- 
sion turns  and  stops  for  one  short  instant.  About 
what  does  he  hesitate?  His  lips  are  dumb  —  we 
shall  never  know. 

Pallas  Atliene,  haughty  child  of  Zeus,  reflection, 
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control,  reserve  power  is  conveyed  by  your  bearing. 
You  do  not  need  Medusa  of  the  snaky  locks  on  your 
helmet  to  chill  our  blood.  It  freezes  at  your  look. 
We  enter  your  temple  to  worship,  and  Cupid  and 
Bacchus  are  left  outside,  twining  their  garlands  of 
roses  and  grapes. 

Ariadne,  do  not  despair.  The  same  wind  that  is 
filling  the  sails  of  Theseus,  and  wafting  his  argosy 
from  you,  brings  to  your  ear  the  chant  of  merry 
bacchantes.  A  hero  has  deserted,  but  a  god  comes 
to  console.  So  courage.  She  still  is  despairing; 
the  pictured  stone  changes  not.  She  teaches  us  the 
fifth  attitude. 

Ah !  Demosthenes,  my  noble  friend,  well  met ; 
but  why  this  defiant  position  ?  Why  this  self-asser- 
tion? You  have  been  petrified  in  the  midst  of  an 
oration  and  are  there  to  illustrate  our  sixth  attitude. 

**  The  horn  of  the  hunter  is  heard  on  the  hill." 
Diana !  Diana  of  the  Louvre !  quick,  select  your 
arrow,  shoot  your  bow.  My  heart  beats  quicker,  my 
blood  bounds  at  the  sight  of  your  vital  presence. 
I  would  be  one  of  your  nymphs,  Diana  !   Diana ! 

Sweet  Modesty.  Chastely  your  robes  fold  around 
you  ;  you  stand  in  a  neutral  attitude.  What  shall  I 
judge  from  that? 

Ah !  Fighting  gladiator !  you  indicate  to  me  ex- 
plosion, with  your  excited  air  and  forward-bent  knee. 
I  am  told  that  you  are  striving  to  seize  the  bridle  of 
rearing  horses  with  that  outstretched  arm,  and  you 
are  running,  not  fighting.  You  have  been  much 
maligned. 

What  is  it,  child  ?  You  would  look  at  the  others  ? 
Seek  some  gallery  where  you  will  find  casts  of  the 
antique,  and  spend  a  profitable  hour  in  discovering 
the  attitude  in  which  each  statue  stands.  Then  go 
home  and  essay  them  before  the  glass. 
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LESSON  V, 

THE  WALK. 

iESTHETIC  TALK. 

Well  met.  Nay,  do  not  lay  off  your  hat ;  we  will 
go  to  school  in  the  woods,  faire  Vecole  buissinierCy 
as  they  say  in  la  belle  France.  How  keen  is  the 
autumnal  air !  A  few  hundred  yards  before  us  we 
see  the  scarlet  and  brown  of  the  trees  in  hectic  glory, 
frescoed  against  the  blue  dome  of  the  sky.  This  is 
Madison  Square.     Will  you  rest  on  this  bench? 

We  are  out  for  a  walking-lesson.     For  the  last  few 
moments  I  have  been  observing  you  intently,  you 
unconscious.     Are  you  brave  enough  to  stand  the 
fire  of  criticism?     Your  walk  is  full  of  defects ;  stiffly  \ 
projecting  the  leg,  dragging  after  it  the  torso,  the   : 
heel  strikes  the  ground  with  a  thud,  jarring  the  spine. 

There  are  almost  as  many  walks  as  there  are  in- 
dividuals.  It  is  temperamental,  as  much  an  indicator 
of  the  habits,  character  and  emotions,  as  the  voice. 
One  recognizes  a  friend  by  his  step,  even  when  heard 
but  not  seen.  As  we  sit  here,  listen  to  a  short 
lecture. 

In  our  last  lesson  we  considered  the  attitudes  of 
the  legs,  and  learned  the  emotional  signification  of 
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cessions,  fantastic  and  involved,  one  finds  each  figure 
sculptured  in  marble  action  in  various  stages  of  this 
walk, — the  normo-excentric.  This  is  significant  of 
a  normo-vital  poise  of  being ;  but,  alas !  as  your 
eye  roams  over  the  passing  crowd,  we  find  no  human 
example.  That  St.  Bernard  there  comes  toward  us 
with  majestic  stride,  fulfilling  all  the  requirements. 
Man  alone  hops  and  halts,  trudges  and  strides,  limps 
and  ambles.     What  says  Byron? 

**  Near  this  spot 

Are  deposited  the  remains  of  one 

Who  possessed  beauty  without  vanity, 

Strength  without  insolence, 

Courage  without  ferocity, 

And  all  the  virtues  of  man  without  his  vices. 

This  praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  flattery 

If  inscribed  over  human  ashes. 

Is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of 

Boatswain,  a  dog." 

Watch  that  restless  crowd.  Can  you  find  me  a 
human  example?  Appearing  through  the  gleaming 
trees,  with  happy  sun-kissed  face,  whistling  an  air 
from  **  Trovatore,"  comes  a  young  Italian  vender. 
!  On  his  head  he  balances  a  tray  of  plaster-casts,  im- 
'  ages  of  Venus,  Mercury,  Psyche.  The  necessity  for 
perfect  poise  has  been  his  task-master.  Profit  by 
the  example;  and,  when  you  reach  your  home, 
practice  the  walk  with  a  book  on  your  head,  walk- 
ing straight  on  a  chalked  tape^  the  marks  two  feet 
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apart  (your  own  feet).  Pin  this  tape^injfmn^ofthg 
looking-glass,  and  step  on  the  tnarks  as  vQUjj[S_tJ;^^"^_ 
reflected. 


The  perfection  and  power  of  the  body  as  an  instrument  is  mani- 
fested in  three  stages : 

1.  "  Bodily  power  by  practice ; 

2.  "  Bodily  power  by  moral  habit ; 

3.  **  Bodily  power  by  immediate  energy." — Ruskin, 

So  the  walk  may  express  your  temperament  (moral 
habit)  ;  it  may  express  a  passing  emotion  (^immedi- 
ate energy)  ;  or jt  maybe  gained  bv  practice.  Happy 
one  if  your  temperament  is  the  exciting  cause  of 
beautiful  action.  Hear  Plato :  **  It  is  the  testimony 
of  the  ancients  that  the  madness  which  is  of  God  is 
a  nobler  thing  than  the  wisdom  which  is  of  men." 

And  again :  **  He  who  sets  himself  to  any  work 
with  which  the  muses  have  to  do  without  madness, 
thinking  that  by  art  alone  he  can  do  his  work  suf- 
ficiently, will  be  found  vain  and  incapable ;  and  the 
work  of  temperance  and  rationalism  will  be  thrust 
aside  and  obscured  bv  that  of  inspiration." 

Very  strong  words,  too  strong,  perhaps,  for  inser- 
tion here  ;  and  yet  they  emphasize  what  I  wish  you 
always  to  bear  in  mind.  But  do  not  mistake  me ; 
I  am  no  advocate  of  the  '*  inspiration  of  lazy  medi- 
ocrity." I  wish  you  only  to  remember  *'  the  suprem- 
acy of  genius  as  the  necessity  of  labor;   for  there 
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never  was,  perhaps,  a  period  in  which  so  many  and 
so  vain  efforts  have  been  made  to  replace  it  by  study 
and  toil."  Study  and  toil  prepare  a  perfect  mirroi 
in  which  the  vision  of  genius  can  be  perfectly  re- 
flected ;  without  it  often  the  image  comes  torn  and 
rent  as  from  a  broken  glass. 

The  imagination,  the  ruling  and  divine  power, 
is  never  governed.  The  rest  of  man  is  but  an  in- 
strument on  which  that  plays,  a  canvas  on  which  that 
paints ;  harmoniously,  if  the  strings  be  true,  the  can- 
vas white  and  smooth ;  wildly,  if  one  be  broken,  the 
other  stained.  Thus,  you  see,  while  work  must  be 
done,  the  instrument  perfected,  art  is  only  valuable 
as  it  expresses  goodness  and  greatness  in  the  soul. 
Imitation  may  imitate  the  expression,  but  it  can  al- 
ways be  detected  as  imitation,  and  resembles  truth 
as  nearly  as  the  cloud  on  a  painted  canvas  is  like  one 
on  heaven's  canopy,  flecked  and  thrilled  with  golden 
light. 

"  But  the  moment  that  inner  part  of  man,  or  rather  that  entire  and 
only  being  of  the  man  of  which  cornea  and  retina,  fingers  and  hands 
are  all  the  mere  servants  and  instruments,  that  manhood  which  has 
light  in  itself  though  the  eyeball  be  sightless,  and  can  gain  in  strength 
when  the  hand  and  tlie  foot  are  hewn  off  and  cast  into  the  fire,  the 
moment  this  part  of  the  man  stands  forth  with  its  solemn  *behold  it 
is  I,'  then  the  work  becomes  art,  indeed,  perfect  in  honor,  priceless  in 
value,  boundless  in  power.'* — Rushin. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  toward  formulation  of 
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*"  science,  not  art.     When  we  remember  that  within 

the  last  half  century  the   real  nature  of  earth,  air, 

I  light,  and  of  animal  existence,  was  hardly  dreamed 

[  of, —  and  that  even  now  the  mass  of  mankind  fail  to 

I  apprehend  it,  we  realize  what  children  we  have  been 

(for  more  than  six  thousand   years.     A  master  of 

rmodern  science   says:    "When   men   invented  the 

f  locomotive,  the  child  was  learning  to  go ;  when  they 

I  invented   the  telegraph,  it  was  learning  to  speak." 

But   the    locomotive    and    the    telegraph    must   be 

guided ;  and  here  a  word  of  advice :  When  before  the 

public  L"  the  pulpit,  011^  the  platform,  or  the  stage, 

forget  all  rules,_or_  rather  make  no  effort  to^  recall 

I  them.     Your  motto  there  should  be  heartrwork,  not 

K  head-work. 

"Then  why  study  art's    rules   and  forniutte?"  I 
I  hear  you  ask. 

Because  much  of  your  practice^  will  cling  to  you, 

I  without  conscious  tjiought ;    because  nature  rarely 

^howers  all  her  gifts  on  one  head.     Inspiration  may 

I  be  yours  without  bodily  power  to  express;   or  you 

may  be   virtuosos   without  "the   still   small  voice 

within,"     Rachel    sought    Samson   for   interpreter; 

she  was  virtuoso.     Demosthenes  and   Talma  were 

I  creators,  but  we  all  know  their  struggles  to  conquer 

L  the  bodily  powers  in  expression.    So  let  us  pray  for 
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**  a  quick,  perceptive  and  eager  heart,  perfected  by 
the  intellect,  and  finally  dealt  with  by  the  body  under 
the  direct  guidance  of  these  higher  powers." 

Are  you  rested  ?  Shall  we  walk  ?  Who  comes  to- 
ward us  as  we  enter  Fifth  avenue?  An  actress,  by 
her  walk.  Observe^^she  plants  her  foot  with  bent 
knee,  using  the  knee  as  a  spring.  A  soft,  sinuous 
jtep,  a  panther-like  eject  Very  effective  in  its 
proper  place,  as  expressive  of  controlled  force,  se- 
crecy ;  we^callthatUa^  walk.    Im- 

agine this  scene  in  "  Diplomacy :  "  Zicka  is  crossing 
the  room  to  steal  the  letter  in  the  casket.  Words  are 
unnecessary;  her  secre^teobetrays  her  errand. 
The  difference  between  this  walk  and  the  first  de- 
scribed, consists  in  the  planting  of  the  foot  with  bent 
knee;  then,  as  the  weight  sways  on  it,  the  figure 
AZ.^^t^  rises.  No  jar  is  possible  to  the  frame,  hence  its 
selection  by  many  actresses  for  grace.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  it  should  be  used  only  in  portraying 
secret,  sinuous  character. 

A  walk  taught  by  stage-managers,  and  selected  by 
the  society  actor,  is  the  excentro-concentric,  express- 
ing defiance.  Observe  me.  I  start  in  the  defiant 
attitude,  vital  force  flowing  to  toes  before  I  move ; 
rigid  knee.  I  feel  ''  how  manly  I  am."  Each  ad- 
vance step  strikes  the  heel  hard  on  the  pavement, 
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the  torso  dragged  after.  Behold,  aptly  to  illustrate, 
stride  two  dudes.  The  windows  in  the  opposite 
house  almost  jar  as  they  pass. 

**My  knees  sink  under  me;  help  or  I  die!  "  the 
despondent,  despairing  walk  of  prostration  seems  to 
exclaim. 

Here  toddles  a  wee  one,  hand  in  that  of  nurse. 
Baby,  dear,  you  are  toddling  in  the  concentro-normal 
walk,  expressing  infancy  or  inferiority ;  very  cunning 
in  you,  small  atom,  but  quite  out  of  place  in  Miss 
Flora  McFlimsey.  Watch  her,  as  yonder  she  trots 
with  soubrette  steps.  A  little  shake  at  the  hips  helps 
her  legs  to  take  their  tiny  pace.  Miss  Flora,  you 
should  sport  cap  and  ribbons  and  muslin  apron  to 
be  all  in  harmony. 

Turn  your  head  before  Prof.  Muggins  is  out  of 
sight.  With  doubting  step  he  hesitates  and  thinks ; 
a  slight  pause,  ever  and  anon ;  musing  over  proto- 
plasm, professor? 

An  actor  playing  a  blind  part,  asked  my  opinion 
of  his  performance. 

"  I  have  but  one  criticism  to  make,"  was  my  ver- 
dict.    "Your  legs  are  not  blind.*' 

"  My  legs  blind  !     How  can  I  make  them  so  ?  " 

I  explained : 

**  Fearing  to  lose  their  equilibrium,  the  blind  in- 
stinctively seek  a  broad  base  in  standing  and  walking 
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Each  step  is  taken  with  rigid  knee;   the  nor. -non 
attitude  is  the  basis  of  this  walk." 

Also  in  vertigo  and  drunkenness,  the  sinking  forces 
seek  to  recover  their  equilibrium  on  as  broad  a  base 
as  possible.     It  is  the  vulgar  and  peasant  walk. 

And  now,  attention  to  the  turn.  The  concentro- 
excentric  attitude  is  the  one  assumed  in  the  change 
of  direction.  I  throw  my  weight  on  the  ball  of  the 
advanced  foot,  raising  the  heel  and  anchoring  with 
the  ball  of  the  free  foot ;  this  leaves  both  heels  free. 
So  I  turn  to  any  point  I  choose;  the  free  foot  then 
points  the  changed  direction.  This  saves  numberless 
small  steps,  always  awkward  and  especially  so  behind 
the  footlights. 

Central  Park  !  A  good  arena  for  our  race.  Let 
us  try  a  run.  Here  is  a  by-path,  no  one  observing 
but  those  two  black  swans  with  crimson  beaks,  sail- 
ing majestically  on  that  tree-encircled  lake.  Catch 
me,  if  you  can.  Ah !.  I  outdistance  you,  for,  like 
all  women,  you  roll  instead  of  run.  Recall  the  atti- 
tude of  the  fighting  gladiator,  the  excentro-excen- 
tric;  forward  leg  strong,  knee  bent,  torso  thrown 
well  forward.  The  run  is  a  continuous  succession 
of  these  attitudes.  Try  for  me.  Very  well ;  you  are 
an  apt  scholar.  Shall  we  race  again?  We  cannot; 
a  gray-coated  policeman  appears.    He  eyes  us  with 
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suspicion.  He  thinks  us  **  children  of  too  large  a 
growth "  for  such  games.  We  will  go  hoitie ;  the 
sun  is  setting. 

iESTHETIC    GYMNASTICS. 

Exercise  I, — Back  Fall. 

,  I 
{a)  Assume  attitude  of  prostration,  con.-con.  of  ^'  y 

legs ;  {!))  sink  as  low  as  the  back  knee  will  allow ; 
(^)  then  swing  the  body  to  the  floor,  striking  the 
thigh  of  the  back  leg  on  one  side  just  above  the 
knee ;  {d)  let  torso  fall  back,  simultaneously  straight- 
ening bent  knee.     The  entire  body  is  now  prone. 

Exercise  IL — Front  Fall, 

{a)  Assume  attitude  of  explosion,  ex.-ex.  of  legs ; 
(^)  throw  body  forward,  striking  floor  on  thigh  of 
strong  leg.  Be  careful  to  protect  the  face  with  the 
forearms  as  you  throw  tprso  to  the  ground. 

Exercise  III, — Kneeling, 

(a)  Assume  attitude  of  explosion,  ex.-ex.  of  legs ; 

{b)  bend  free  leg  until  the  knee  rests  on  the  ground. 
N.  B. — Always  rest  on  knee  which  is  toward  the  audience. 

Exercise  IV, — Bowing, 

(a)  Sink  into  attitude  of  prostration,  con.-con.  of 
legs;    (d)  rise  slowly   from  it,  carefully  observing 
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harmonic  poise  of  head  and  torso  in  opposition  to 
the  legs. 

N.  B. — Sink  on  knee  toward  the  audience.  There  are  varioiui 
degrees  of  bowing;  the  knee  bends  less  in  a  slight  obelBance. 

Exercise  V, — Sitting, 
{a)  Stand  before  a  chair,  attitude  of  legs  con.- 
con. ;  right  leg  strong ;  {b)  bend  right  knee  as  far 
down  and  out  as  is  possible ;  i^c)  bend  torso  forward 
in  opposition.  The  thigh  now  meets  the  chair  and 
you  are  seated. 

Exercise  VI. — Rising  from  Sitting, 
{a)   Rise  by  bending  torso  forward  and  throwing 
weight  on  right  leg ;    {b)  when  torso  is  raised  from 
chair,  throw  weight  on  left  leg,  and  (c)  rise  to  nor.- 
ex.  attitude  of  legs. 

Exercise  VII. — Rising  from  Back  Fall, 

(a)  With  the  aid  of  the  arm  (right  arm  if  the 
bent  leg  in  falling  was  the  right),  raise  the  torso  as 
you  simultaneously  bend  under  you  the  right  leg; 
(b)  throw  yourself  thus  into  a  kneeling  position, 
right  knee  touching  the  floor ;  [c)  then  rise  as  de- 
scribed below  in  the  rise  from  kneeling. 

Exercise   VIII, — Risi^ig  from  Front  Fall, 
This  is  about  the  same  as  rising  from  back  fall. 
{a)  The  outstretched  leg,  say  right,  is  bent  under 
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as  the  torso  rises,  aided  to  that  rise  by  the  right  arm 
holding  the  weight  for  one  instant,  the  palm  on  the 
floor;    (^)  from  kneeling  position,  you  tiicn  rise. 


Exercise  IX. — Rising  from  Kmding. 
{a)  Throw  the  weight  on  the  free  le^.  /,  e.,  not 
the  one  the  knee  of  which  is  on  the  ground ;   {b)  rise 
from  thence  to  attitude  of  legs  nor.-ex. 

H.  B. — All  of  the  foregoing  stage  busineaa  is  In  accordance 
with  the  Byatem  of  Delsarte,  nrhfch  Kystem  in  founded  on  the 
universal  laws  of  equilibrium   and  grace.     The  three  greiit 
1^  things  to  be  always  home  in  mliid  in  every  movement  are 

I  ease,  precision,  harmony. 
Exercise  X. — Pivoting, 
i^a)  Stand  erect,  both  legs  strong ;  (b)  sway  weight 
on  to  ba!!  of  right  foot,  heel  clearing  the  ground,  ball 
of  left  foot  touching  the  ground;  {c)  turn  toward 
left  on  the  right  ball,  left  ball  following;  {li)  reston 
heel  of  right  foot.  Your  direction  will  then  be  to- 
ward the  left.  Reverse  this  to  change  the  direction 
toward  the  right.  Do  not  jar  on  the  heel,  {e)  Stand 
in  attitude  nor.-ex.;  (_/")  pivot  on  ball  of  advanced 
foot  to  attitude  ex. -con,  Tl^is  completely  reverses 
the  attitude,  the  face  replacing  the  back. 
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Exercise  XL — Rising  on   Toes. 

{a)  Stand  in  attitude  con.-nor.,  heels  together, 
toes  diverging;  (b)  rise  slowly  on  toes;  sink  as 
slowly.  Be  careful  not  to  lurch  back  on  heels  and 
so  jar  the  body.  This  develops  the  calves  of  the 
legs.  The  slowness  with  which  you  rise  and  sink  in 
uninterrupted  motion,  is  the  chief  merit  ol  the  fore- 
going exeicise. 


(Dearest : 

The  clock  struck  one,  your  hour,  but  you 
came  not ;  insteaa  rai-'tai^tat,  a  messenger, 
a  telegram :  ^^Am,  called  away  ;  will  explain 
by  letter  /'  and  to-^day  your  letter  —such  a 
blue  one  ! — our  chats  and  studies  must  cease 
for  the  present,  unless  I  can  teach  by  letter. 
I  will  send  you  concise  sum^maries  of  the 
laws  to  he  apprehended,  the  gymnastics  to 
be  essayed, — m^ore  I  cannot  promise.  In^ 
closed  find  the  lesson.  Write  me  of  your 
progress. 

Your  teacher  and  friend, 

THE  AUTHOR, 
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LESSON  VL 

THE   HAND. 

We  have  to  consider, — 

1.  The  faces  of  the  hand; 

2.  The  functions  of  the  hand; 

3.  The  indications  of  the  hand. 

THE  FACES   OF  THE  HAND. 

1.  The  palm,  vital  in  nature,  revelatory  in  ex- 
pression ; 

2.  The  back,  moral  in  nature,  mystic  in  expres- 
sion; 

3.  The  side,  mental  in  nature,  indicative  or  defini- 
tive in  expression. 

THE  FUNCTIONS   OF  THE  HAND. 

1.  To  define  or  indicate; 

2.  To  affirm  or  deny; 

3.  To  mold  or  detect; 

4.  To  conceal  or  reveal ; 

5.  To  surrender  or  hold; 

6.  To  accept  or  reject ; 
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7.  To  inquire  or  acquire ; 

8.  To  support  or  protect; 

9.  To  caress  or  assail. 

Description  of  Movement 

1.  (^a)  To  define:  first  finger  prominent;  hand 
moves  up  and  down,  side  to  earth. 

(i)  To  indicate :  first  finger  prominent ;  hand 
points  to  object  to  be  indicated. 

2.  (^)  To  affirm:  hand,  palm  down,  makes  move- 
ment of  affirmation  up  and  down. 

(i)  To  deny:  hand,  palm  down,  makes  move- 
ment of  negation  from  side  to  side. 

3.  (^a)  To  mold:  hand  makes  a  movement  as  if 
molding  a  soft  substance,  as  clay. 

{b)  To  detect:  rub  the  thumb  across  the  fin- 
gers as  if  feeling  a  texture  held  between  them.  (A 
movement  often  made  when  following  a  train  of 
thought.) 

4.  (^)  To  conceal :  bring  the  palm  of  the  hand 
toward  you,  the  fingers  at  the  same  time  gently  clos- 
ing on  palm. 

{b)  To  reveal:  reverse  the  above  movement, 
exposing  palm. 

5.  (^a)  To  surrender:  closed  hand  opens,  palm 
down,  action  as  if  dropping  something  on  the  ground. 
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(J?)  To  hold :  the  hand  closes  as  if  to  retain 
something. 

6.  {a)  To  accept:  fingers  close  on  upturned 
palm  as  if  receiving  something. 

(J?)  To   reject:    fingers    unclose   from  down- 
turned  palm  as  if  throwing  something  away. 

7.  (rt)  To  inquire :  a  tremulous  movement  of  the 
outstretched  fingers  as  in  the  blind ;   palm  down. 

{b)  To  acquire :   hand  drawn  toward  you,  fin- 
gers curve  toward  down-turned  palm 

8.  {a)  To  support :  palm  up,  making  a  flat  surface 
as  if  supporting  a  weight. 

{b)  To  protect :   palm  down  ;   a  movement  of 
fingers  as  if  covering  what  you  protect. 

9.  (^)  To  caress :  a  movement  of  stroking  up  and 
down,  or  sideways.  If  sideways,  one  caresses  the 
animal  nature. 

(i)  To  assail:    palm  down;   the  fingers  make 
a  convulsive  movement  of  clutching. 

THE   INDICATIONS   OF  THE   HAND. 

1.  The  hand  indicates  the  side  of  the  being  pre- 
dominating in  activity.  This  is  shown  by  the  point 
of  departure  of  the  gesture  from  its  significant  zone. 

2.  The  hand  indicates  the  condition  of  the  being. 
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This  is  shown  by  the  unfolding  of  the  hand  by  itself, 
as  illustrated  in  the  attitudes  of  the  hand. 

3.  The  hand  indicates  the  intention  or  attention 
of  the  being ;  this  is  shown  by  the  inflections  of  the 
hand  in  gesture. 

THE  CONDITIONAL  ATTITUDES   OF    THE  HAND. 

I. 

Action:  nor.-nor. 

Signification :   calm  repose. 

Description  of  action :   hand  normal. 

That  is,  the  thumb  carried  opposed  to  the  second 
and  third  fingers.  Test  this  by  shutting  the  thumb 
on  the  two  foregoing  fingers;  the  first  and  little 
fingers  are  apart  from  these  two.  The  thumb  is  the 
thermometer  of  will-power  in  the  hand,  as  the  palm 
is  vital,  the  fingers  mental.  In  the  subdivision  of 
the  fingers,  the  first  is  mental,  hence  its  predomi- 
nance in  defining;  the  little  finger  is  expressive  of 
the  affections ;  the  second  and  third  together  rep- 
resent the  vital  tendencies.  All  we  have  to  observe 
here  is  that  in  the  normal  attitude  of  the  hand,  its 
proper  carriage  is  as  follows : 

1.  Thumb  exactly  opposed  to  second   and  third 

fingers ; 

2.  Second  and  third  fingers  touch  each  other ; 
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3.  Little  and  first  fingers  spread  apart  and  a  little 
back  of  their  neighbors. 
Hold  this  attitude  lightly. 

"  Suppose  I  had  asked  the  same  service  of  three  men,  and  that 
each  had  answered  me  with  the  single  word  *yes,'  accompanied  by  a 
gesture  of  the  hand.  If  one  of  them  had  let  his  thumb  approach  the 
forefinger,  it  is  plain  to  me  that  he  would  deceive  me ;  for  his  thumb, 
thus  placed,  tells  me  that  he  is  dead  to  my  proposition. 

"  If  I  observe  in  the  second  a  slight  contraction  of  the  thumb,  I 
must  believe  that  he,  although  indisposed  to  oblige  me,  will  still  do 
so  from  submission. 

"  But  if  the  third  oppose  his  thumb  forcibly  to  the  other  fingers 

Oh!  I  can  count  on  him;    he  will   not   deceive   me.      The 

abduction  of  his  thumb  tells  me  more  in  regard  to  his  loyalty  than 
all  the  assurances  which  he  might  give  me." — Dclsarte. 

n. 

Action :   con. -nor. 

Signification  :   indifference,  prostration,  imbecility, 
insensibility,  or  death, 
^     Description  of  action  :    thumb  attracted  inward. 

'*  I  noticed,  in  fact,  that  in  all  these  corpses  the  thumb  displayed  a 
similar  tendency, — that  of  adduction  or  attraction  inward. 

"  Now  I  prove  that  the  thumbs  of  the  dying  man  contracted  at  first 
in  an  almost  i'nperceptible  degree.  *  *  *  Thus,  I  had  acquired 
the  proof  that  not  only  does  the  adduction  of  the  thumb  characterize 
death,  but  that  this  phenomenon  indicates  the  approach  of  death  in 
proportion  to  its  intensity.  ''—Delsarte. 

III. 

Action :    ex.-nor. 

Signification:    approbation,  tenderness. 
Description  of  action :   the  thumb  abducted ;  the 
fingers  curved  gently. 
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**I  noticed  nurses  who  were  distracted  and  indifferent  to  the  chil- 
dren under  their  charge;  in  these,  the  thumb  was  invariably  drawn 
toward  the  lingers,  thus  offering  some  resemblance  to  the  contraction 
which  it  manifests  in  death.  With  other  nurses,  more  affectionate, 
the  fingers  of  the  hand  that  held  the  child  were  visibly  parted,  dis- 
playing a  thumb  bent  outward;  but  this  eccentration  rose  to  still 
more  startling  proportions  in  the  mothers.  There  the  thumb  was 
bent  violently  as  if  to  embrace  a  beloved  being." — Delsarte, 

IV. 

Action :  nor.-con. 

Signification :   calm  self-possession,  power. 
Description  of  action :  fold  fingers  on  palm,  thumb 
upright  at  side  of  first  finger. 

V. 

Action :   con.-con. 

Signification:  struggle,  resolution,  concentration 
of  force. 

Description  of  action :   fold  fingers  on  palm,  thumb 

pressed   tightly  across  the  second  joints  of  closed  * 

hand. 

VI. 
Action :   ex.-con. 

Signification :   convulsion. 

Description  of  action :   fingers  and  thumb  crooked 

toward  centre  of  palm,  hand  nearly  closed. 

VII. 

Action:   nor.-ex. 

Signification:  animated  attention  or  intention, 
earnestness. 
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Description  of  action :  hand  open,  fingers  straight, 
thumb  spread. 

VIII. 

Action :   con.-ex. 

Signification :   exasperation. 

Description  of  action :  hand  as  in  convulsion,  only 
more  spread  from  palm;  hand  expanded,  fingers 
crooked. 

IX. 

Action:   ex.-ex. 

Signification :   exaltation  of  passion. 

Description  of  action :  hand  spread  to  its  greatest 
extent,  fingers  and  thumb  wide  apart. 

The  attitudes  of  the  hand  color  the  voice,  by  the 
sympathy  there  is  between  the  muscles  and  nerves 
of  the  hand  and  those  of  the  throat  and  jaws. 

Practice  the  line,  — 

"  Shut  the  door !  " 
assuming  by  turn  each  attitude  with  both  hands. 
Each  attitude  will  effectually  color  the  tone. 

ESTHETIC   GYMNASTICS. 

Exercise  I. 
Raise  arm  in  breadths ;    hand   falling  as  if  dead 
brings  finger-tips  level  with  shoulder.     Arm  still  ex- 
tended, sink  wrist ;   arm  stiff,  recompose  hand.     This 
action  brings  hand  from  palm  in  to  palm  out,  finger- 
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tips  raised.     The  level  of  finger-tips  has  not  changed 
during  the  process. 

Exercise  II, 

Sink  wrist  in  every  altitude ;  move  the  arm  through 
the  air,  keeping  hand  as  a  dead  weight.  It  will  float 
as  a  feather. 

N.  B. — The  foregoing  must  be  practiced  until  easily  per- 
formed. 

SERPENTINE   MOVEMENT. 

Exercise  III, 

Sink  wrist  as  previously  explained;  arm  in 
breadths.  Rotate  wrist  until  fingers  point  to  ground, 
palm  out.  Raise  hand  on  wrist,  palm  in.  Elbow 
has  been  stiff.  Now,  bend  elbow  until  finger-tips 
touch  shoulder,  simultaneously  sinking  upper  arm  to 
side  of  torso.  Without  unbending,  raise  elbow  up 
and  out ;  wrist  remains  level  with  armpit,  hand  falls 
decomposed.  Now,  sink  elbow  again  to  side ;  com- 
bine last  with  a  rotary  inward  movement  of  upper 
arm,  which  throws  decomposed  hand  palm  out  and 
down.     Straighten  elbow ;   this  will  throw  the  hand 

out  and  up.      Recompose  hand. 

N.  B. — It  is  difficult  to  write  out  movement,  which  needs 
the  living  teacher.  The  above  must  be  done  with  g^eat  ac- 
curacy or  it  is  worthless. 
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CHART  III. 
Conditional  Attitudes  of  the  Hand. 


Concentro-concentric. 


Concentro-normal . 


Concentro-excentric. 


Normo-concentric. 


Normo-normal. 


Normo-cxccn  trie . 


Excen  tro-concen  trie. 


Excentro-normal. 


£xeentro-«xeentric. 


LESSON  VII. 

THE  HAND.— ConUnwed 

THE  POSITIONS  OF  THE  HAND  IN  SPACE,  RELATIVE 
TO   THE   CENTRES   OF   GRAVITY  AND   BEING. 

Man  is  e7i  rapport  with  : 

1.  Nature; 

2.  Humanity; 

3.  Divinity. 

He  has  radiations  to  each.  Nature  and  divinity 
are  the  two  extremes ;  the  centre  of  gravity  dcrjun, 
the  universal  centre  up. 

The  human  radiations  between  man  and  man  are 
in  the  lengths.  The  individual  centre  is  represented 
by  the  torso,  which  figures  the  love  of  the  being. 
Thus  man  stands  on  the  earth,  communicates  with 
his  fellow-beings  expanding  from  individual  centres, 
and  looks  upward  to  the  universal. 

THE   RELATIVE   ATTITUDES    OF   THE   HAND. 

1 .  Nor.-nor.  Hand  straight  with  forearm,  side  to 
earth. 

2.  Con.-nor.    Hand  straight  with  forearm,  palm 

turned  to  earth. 
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3.  Ex.-nor.     Hand  straight  with  forearm,  palm 
turned  up  from  earth. 

4.  Nor.-con.     Palm  turned  to  self,  side  to  earth. 

5.  Con.-con.     Palm  in,  fingers  turned  to  earth. 

6.  Ex.-con.     Palm  in,  fingers  up  from  earth. 

7.  Nor.-ex.     Palm  out,  side  to  earth. 

8.  Con.-ex.     Palm  out,  fingers  to  earth. 

9.  Ex.-ex.     Palm  out,  fingers  from  earth. 

THE  INFLECTIONS   OF  THE   HAND. 

The  abbreviations  used  below  describe  the  relative  attitudes  of  the 
hand.     For  their  explanation,  refer  to  the  foregoing  definitions. 

1.  Hand  nor.-nor.,   moves  up  and  down;    signi- 
fies simple  statement,  formulation,  or  definition. 

2.  Hand  con. -nor.,  moves  from  side  to  side;  sig- 
nifies impatient  negation. 

3.  Hand  ex.-nor.,  moves  from  side  to  side;    sig- 
nifies distribution. 

4.  Hand  from  ex.-con.  to  con.-ex.,  signifies  salu- 
tation. 

5.  Hand  from  con.-ex.  to  ex.-con.,  signifies  ap- 
pellation. 

6.  Hand  from  ex.-ex.  to  con.-con.,  signifies  grasp- 
ing, lust,  assailment ;   curved  fingers. 

7.  Hand  from  con.-con.  to  ex.-ex.,  signifies  exalta- 
tion, surprise. 
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8.  Hand  from  nor.-con.  to  nor.-ex.,  signifies  ex- 
position, revelation. 

9.  Hand  from  nor.-ex.  to  nor.-con.,  signifies  con- 
cealment, mysticism,  deceit. 

ESTHETIC    GYMNASTICS.    -^  .  W  . 

Exercise  I. 
Bend  torso  forward  at  waist ;  simultaneously  raise 
arms  back  in  opposition. 

Exercise  IL 

Bend  torso  backward  at  waist;  simultaneously 
raise  arms  forward  in  opposition. 

Exercise  III. 

Raise  arms  slowly  over  head,  commencing  at 
shoulder  level.  At  the  same  time  head  must  sink 
on  breast  in  opposition. 

Exercise  IV, 
Let  arms  fall,  head  rising  in  opposition. 

Exercise  V. 
Sway  arms  to  the  right,  head  turning  to  the  left 

in  opposition. 

Exercise  VI, 

Sway  arms  to  the  left,  head  turning  to  the  right 

in  opposition. 
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GLADIATOR   OPPOSITIONS. 

Exercise  VIL 

Take  attitude  ex.-ex.  of  legs,  signifying  explosion ; 
right  leg  strong.  Sinaultaneously  raise  left  arm  in 
front,  right  arm  back.  Return  to  attitude  con.-nor. 
of  legs,  heels  together.     Arms  drop  to  side. 

Exercise  VIIL 

Take  attitude  ex.-ex.  of  legs;  left  leg  strong. 
Right  arm  raised  in  front  simultaneously  with  left 
arm  back.  Return  to  attitude  con.-nor.  of  legs. 
Arms  drop  to  side. 

Repeat  the  above  movements  a  number  of  times 
in  quick  succession. 

The  arm  in  excentric  gesture,  i,  e.y  gesture  in  the 
lengths,  should  always  be  in  opposition  to  the  for- 
ward leg  to  maintain  perfect  equihbrium. 


LESSON  VIII. 

THE  HAND.— Continued. 

THE  AFFIRMATIONS   OF  THE   HAND. 

There  are  many  affirmations  of  the  hand.  Below  are  nine.  The 
abbreviations,  nor. -nor.,  etc.,  describe  the  relative  attitudes  of  the 
hand. 

An  affirmation  is  a  movement  up  and  down. 

1.  Hand  nor.-nor. 

Signification :  Teacher's  affirmation.     It  defines. 

2.  Hand  con.-nor. 

Signification:   Patron's  affirmation.      It  protects. 

3.  Hand  ex.-nor. 

Signification:  Champion's  affirmation.  It  supports. 

4.  Hand  nor.-con. 

Signification :  Conservative's  affirmation.  It  limits. 

5.  Hand  con.-con. 

Signification:  Tyrant's  affirmation.    It  commands. 

6.  Hand  ex.-con. 

Signification :   Seer's  affirmation.     It  mystifies. 

7.  Hand  nor.-ex. 

Signification :   Saint's  affirmation.     It  reveals. 

8.  Hand  con.-ex. 

Signification:  Bigofs  affirmation.     It  rejects  all 

opposed. 
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9.  Hand  ex.-ex. 

Signification:  Orator's  affirmation.  It  paints, 
demonstrates  or  protests. 

The  hand  supplements  the  expression  of  the  face. 

The  two  hands  clasped  in  the  various  conditional 
attitudes,  as  power,  struggle,  convulsion,  etc.,  does 
not  change  the  meaning. 

^ESTHETIC    GYMNASTICS. 
THE    COMMAND    "GO.** 

This  movement  takes  place  in  the  lengths. 

Exercise  I. 

Raise  arm  in  front  level  with  the  shoulder.  Ro- 
tate hand  into  ex.-nor.  relative  position,  first  finger 
indicating  object. 

Exercise  II. 

Withdraw  arm;  elbow  bends  without  changing 
the  altitude.  When  wrist  is  level  with  armpit,  raise 
elbow;  hand  falls  decomposed.  Sink  elbow;  un- 
bend it ;  upper  arm  has  continued  a  backward  sweep 
during  preceding  movement.  Altitude  of  first  finger 
unchanged. 

Exercise  III, 

The  arm,  stretched  to  its  full  length,  is  now  be- 
hind, level  with  shoulder.      Sink  wrist  until  hand 
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shall  be  level  with  arm,  palm  down,  first  finger  point- 
ing as  if  to  an  exit. 

Exercise  IV, 

Practice  evolution  of  muscular  action  in  gesture 
of  arms  thus : 

1.  Shoulder; 

2.  Upper  arm; 

3.  Elbow; 

4.  Forearm; 

5.  Wrist; 

6.  Hand. 

Exercise   V, 

Practice  involution  from  action  to  repose  thus: 

1.  Hand; 

2.  Wrist; 

3.  Forearm ; 

4.  Elbow; 

5.  Upper  arm; 

6.  Shoulder. 

Exercise  VI. 

Practice  arm-movements  in  evolution-motion, 
raising  the  arm  in  every  degree  of  altitude. 

Notice  that  the  forearm  forms  a  more  and  more 
acute  angle  with  the  upper  arm  as  the  altitude  rises. 
Begin  the  unbending  of  the  forearm  before  the  upper 
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arm  reaches  the  destined  level,  so  the  hand  recom- 
poses  as  the  upper  arm  ceases  motion. 

H.  B. — I  cannot  too  strongly  call  your  attention  to  thia 
exercise. 

The  law  of  evolution  is  also  exemplified  in  the 
perfect  walk. 

Practice  involution  of  body  thus : 

Exercise   VIL 

Bow  head  as  you  raise  hand ;  then  torso  as  you 
bend  forearm  toward  the  breast. 
Practice  evolution  of  body  thus : 

Exercise   VIIL 

Raise  torso  as  you  unbend  forearm ;  then  head  as 
you  expand  hand. 


LESSON  IX. 

THE  ARM. 

There  are  three  things  to  be  noted  in  order  to 
fully  understand  the  motions  of  the  arm: 

1.  The  articulations ; 

2.  The  attitudes ; 

3.  The  inflections. 

The  articulations  of  the  arm  are  three: 

1.  The  shoulder,  which  is  the  thermometer  of 
sensibility  and  passion ; 

2.  The  elbow,  which  is  the  thermometer  ot  the 
affections  and  self-will; 

3.  The  wrist,  which  is  the  thermometer  of  vital 
energy. 

THE   SHOULDER. 

**  The  shoulder,  in  every  man  who  is  moved  or  agitated,  rises 
sensibly,  his  will  playing  no  part  in  the  ascension ;  the  developments 
of  this  involuntary  act  are  in  absolute  relation  of  proportion  to  the 
passional  intensity  whose  numeric  measure  they  form.  The  shoulder 
may,  therefore,  be  fitly  called  the  thermometer  of  sensibility y — Del- 
sarte. 

1.  The  shoulder  raised  indicates  sensibility,  pas- 
sion ; 

2.  The  shoulder   dropped  indicates  prostration, 

insensibility,  death; 
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3.  The   shoulder  advanced  indicates  endurance 
patience. 

THE  ELBOW. 

** Three  centres  in  the  arm:  The  shoulder,  for  pathetic  action; 
the  elbow,  which  approaches  the  body  by  reason  of  humility,  and  re- 
ciprocally, that  is,  inversely,  for  pride;  lastly,  the  hand,  for  fine, 
spiritual  and  delicate  actions." — Delsarte, 

1.  The   elbow   turned  out    indicates  tenderness, 
force,  audacity,  self-assertion,  conceit; 

2.  The  elbow  turned  in  indicates  suppression  of 
self,  poverty  of  spirit,  weakness,  imbecility ; 

3.  The    elbow    normal    indicates    calm    repose, 
modesty,  unconsciousness  of  self. 

THE  WRIST. 

1.  The  wrist  turned  out  demonstrates  vital  enercry 
in  action ; 

2.  The  wrist  turned  in  demonstrates  vital  energy 
in  accumulation,  concealment,  concentration ; 

3.  The  wrist  normal  demonstrates  vital  energy  in 
repose,  calm. 

.ESTHETIC    GYMNASTICS. 
SPIRAL    MOVEMENT. 

This  movement  takes  place  in  the  heights  and 
depths. 

N.  B. — Keep  in  mind  evolution  of  motion. 
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Exercise, 

{a)  Bring  arm  directly  in  front  of  body,  muscular 
force  acting  only  in  upper  arm.  A  rotary  move- 
ment of  the  arm  has  turned  the  eye  of  the  elbow 
(commonly  called  crazy-bone)  to  the  front.  Now 
follows  the  evolution  of  motion.  (^)  Putting  force  in 
upper  arm,  raise  it  to  level  of  shoulder  in  front. 
The  forearm  and  hand  must  hang  decomposed.  (^) 
At  level  of  shoulder,  force  flows  into  forearm  and 
unbends  it;  upper  arm  still  rising.  When  arm  is 
straight,  (^)  a  rotary  movement  of  wrist  turns  hand ; 
(r)  force  flows  into  hand,  raising  it  on  line  with  arm, 
palm  in.  The  arm  is  now  directly  over  head,  fingers 
pointing  up. 

This  exercise  consists  iii  evolution  of  moUoii  carried  to  the  altitude 
of  absolute  truth. 


LESSON   X. 

THE  ARM.— Continued. 

THE  ATTITUDES   OF  THE  ARM. 

I. 

Action:   nor.-nor. 

Signification :  suspense  of  will  in  its  attention  or 
intention. 

Description  of  action:  elbows  bent  and  pressed 
to  sides  brings  wrists  to  level  of  chest.  Hands 
fall  decomposed. 

II. 

Action :   con. -nor. 

Signification :   calm  resignation  of  will. 

Description  of  action :   arms  crossed  on  breast. 

III. 
Action :   ex.-nor. 

Signification :  expansion  of  will-power  in  the  as- 
sertion of  its  force,  or  affection. 

Description  of  action :  arms  extended  from  shoul- 
ders in  breadths ;   elbows  unbent. 

IV. 

Action :   nor.-con. 

Signification :   calm  repose,  indifference. 
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Description  of  action :  arms  hanging  from  shoul- 
ders at  sides. 

V. 

Action :   con.-con. 

Signification:  subjective  reflection,  force  in  am- 
bush (/.  e,y  force  concealed). 

Description  of  action :  arms  hang  back  of  body. 

VI. 
Action:  ex.-con. 

Signification :  objective  reflection,  force  in  prepar- 
ation. 

Description  of  action :  arms  hang  full  length  in 
front  of  body. 

VII. 

Action :   nor.-ex. 

Signification :  vital  repose,  self-assertion,  inso- 
lence, defiance. 

Description  of  action :  elbows  bent,  hands  on 
hips ;   eye  of  elbow  toward  front. 

VIII. 
Action :   con.-ex. 

Signification :  vital  concentration,  suppressed  pas- 
sion, reflective  form  of  excitement  or  vitality. 

Description  of  action:  arms  folded  tightly  on 
chest;   forearms  are  nearly  level  with  shoulders. 
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IX. 
Action :  ex.-ex. 

Signification :   exaltation,  passional  explosion. 

Description  of  action:   arms  extended  their  full 

length  in  front,  level  with  shoulders. 

^ESTHETIC   GYMNASTICS. 

Exercise, 

(a)  With  both  arms,  execute  the  spiral  move- 
ment to  the  altitude  of  absolute  truth ;  both  arms 
are  now  over  the  head ;  (b)  decompose  hands, 
then  forearms ;  (c)  sweep  upper  arms  into  breadths ; 
(d)  unbend  elbows ;  (e)  expand  hands.  The  arms 
finish  in  attitude  ex.-nor.,  signifying  expansion  of 
will  in  force,  or  tenderness. 

One  arm  should  slightly  precede  the  action  of  the 
other. 


LESSON  XI. 

THE  ARM. — Continued. 

THE  INFLECTIONS  OF  THE  ARM. 

I. 

Action:  nor.-nor. 
Signification :   declaration. 

Description  of  action :   movement  of  arm  directiy 
in  breadths ;   hand  nor.-nor. ;  relative. 

II. 

Action :  con.-nor. 

Signification :   negation. 

Description    of    action:     movement   of    arm    in 
breadths ;   hand  con.-nor. ;   relative. 

III. 
Action :   ex.-nor. 

Signification :   rejection. 

Description  of  action :   oblique  movement  of  arm ; 

hand  ex.-ex. ;   relative. 

IV. 

Action :   nor.-con. 

Signification:   caress. 

Description  of  action :  movement  of  arm  in  heights 

and  depths ;  hand  nor.-nor. ;  relative ;  animal  caress 

in  breadths ;  hand  con.-nor. ;   relative. 
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V. 
Action:  con.-con. 

Signification :  affirmation. 

Description  of  action :  movement  of  arm  in  heights 

and  depths ;  hand  con.-nor. ;  relative. 

VI. 

Action:  ex.-con. 

Signification :   appellation. 

Description  of  action :    movement  of  arm  from 
depths  to  heights ;  hand  ex.-nor. ;  relative. 

VIL 

Action:  nor.-ex. 

Signification :   acceptation. 

Description    of    action:     movement   of   arm   in 
lengths ;   hand  ex.-nor. ;   relative. 

VIII. 

Action:   con. -ex. 

Signification :   attraction. 

Description  of  action :  movement  of  arm  in  lengths 
toward  torso ;   hand  ex.-ex. ;   relative. 

IX. 
Action :   ex.-ex. 

Signification :   repulsion. 

Description  of  action :   movement  from  torso  o\ 

arm  in  lengths ;  hand  ex.-ex. ;   relative. 
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iesthetic  gymnastics. 

PRIMARY    OPPOSITIONS   OF   THE    ARM    AND   HEAD. 

Exercise  L — Mental  or  Normal  Calm  of  Being, 
Take   position  of  legs  con.-ex.,  weight  on  right 
foot;   head  and  arm  quiet. 

Exercise  II. — Resigned  Appeal  to  Heaven, 
(a)  Right  shoulder  rises  slightly,  while  head  sinks  in 
opposition  ;  (b)  upper  arm  makes  rotary  movement, 
which  turns  eye  of  elbow  out;  (c)  then  forearm  un- 
bends ;  (d)  hand  expands  in  tenderness ;  head  has 
been  slowly  rising  in  opposition  and  is  right,  oblique, 
back,  when  movement  ceases. 

Exercise  III — Acciisatio7i, 
{a)  Upper-arm  muscles  swing  arm  to  attitude  ex.- 
ex. ;    ih)  rotate  wrist;    (^)   expand  hand  into  ex.- 
nor. ;   relative.       (Head  has  sunk  in  opposition  to 
level  position.) 

Exercise  IV. — Imprecation, 
^a)   Swing  arm  above  head ;    {b)   expand  hand 
ex.-ex.,  relative,  and  con.- ex.,  conditional,  expressing 
execration.       (Head   has  sunk  as  low  as  possible, 
thrusting  out  chin.) 

Exercise  V. — Remorse. 
Hand  decomposes,  then  forearm  ;   this  drops  hand 
on  back  of  head,  which  has  risen  in  opposition  to 
meet  it ;   eye  of  elbow  to  front. 
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Exircise  VI, — Deep  Thought^  Grief  or  Shame. 

Head  and  arm  do  not  separate,  but,  united,  sink 

on  chest. 

Exercise  VII, — Reproach, 

{a)  Head  and  arm  separate ;  (^)  head  rises  and 
rotates  to  the  right,  while  (^)  hand  and  forearm 
decomposing,  drops  hand  near  left  armpit  and  fore- 
arm across  chest. 

Exercise  VIII, — Repulsion  from  Affection, 

{a)  Upper-arm  muscles  swing  arm  into  breadths ; 
(J>)  forearm  unbends ;  (^)  hand  expands,  back  of 
hand  to  front;    {d)  head  rotates  in  opposition  to  left. 

Exercise  IX, — Pathetic  Protest  or  Benediction, 

(a)  Upper-arm  muscles  swing  arm  to  attitude  ex.- 
ex. ;  {b)  hand  expands,  con.-nor.,  signifying  bene- 
diction.    Expanding  ex. -ex.,  it  expresses  pathetic 

appeal  or  protest. 

N.  B. — The  action  of  head  and  arm  in  above  movements  must 
be  made  simidtaneously.  Each  action  flows  into  the  subse- 
quent one.  Always  retain  a  gesture  as  long  as  the  same 
thought  or  emotion  is  retained,  or  one  remains  in  the  same 
mood. 

**  External  gesture  being  only  the  reverberation  of  interior  gesture, 
which  gives  it  birth  and  rules  it,  should  be  its  inferior  in  develop- 
ment. 

"Nothing  is  more  deplorable  than  a  gesture  without  a  motive." 
—Delsarte, 
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LESSON  XII. 

THE  TORSO. 

There  are  three  things  to  be  known  in  relation  to 
the  torso : 

1.  Its  significant  zones; 

2.  Its  attitudes; 

3.  Its  inflections. 

Its  zones  we  have  already  studied,  but  will  here 
recapitulate. 

ZONES   OF  THE  TORSO. 

Mental  Zone :  The  seat  of  conscience,  honor, 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

Moral  Zone  :  Seat  of  the  affections. 

Vital  Zone  :  Seat  of  the  appetites. 

The  zones  of  the  torso  are  the  points  of  departure 
or  arrival  for  a  gesture.  As  such  they  indicate  the 
side  of  the  being  predominating  in  expression. 

In  emotion,  if  the  gesture  seeks  the  chest,  self- 
respect  predominates ;   for  that  is  the  mental  zone. 

If  the  gesture  seeks  the  heart-region,  the  affections 
predominate ;   for  that  is  the  moral  zone. 
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If  the  gesture  seeks  the  abdomen,  the  appetites 
predominate ;   for  that  is  the  vital  zone. 

In  the  carriage  of  the  torso,  the  prominent  zone 
is  very  significant  of  the  being. 

Above  all  things,  protruding  the  aodomcn  should 
be  avoided ;  the  best  carriage  throws  the  moral  zone 
into  prominence. 

ATTITUDES   OF  THE  TORSO. 

The  torso  has  two  species  of  attitudes : 

1.  Conditional  attitudes;  that  is,  those  produced 
by  the  physical  condition  of  the  torso  in  itself; 

2.  Relative  attitudes;  that  is,  those  relating  the 
torso  to  the  object  in  nature,  or  to  the  image  in  mind. 

The  conditional  attitudes  of  the  torso  are  three : 

1.  Expansion;  indicating  different  degrees  of  ex- 
citement, vehemence,  and  power  in  the  will ; 

2.  Contraction.;  indicating  different  degrees  of 
timidity,  effort,  pain,  or  convulsion  of  will ; 

3.  Relaxation;  indicating  different  degrees  of 
surrender,  indolence,  intoxication,  prostration,  or 
insensibility  in  the  will. 

Relative  Attittides, 
The  torso  is  endowed  with  three  forms  of  expres- 
sion in  its  variable  movements : 
I.  Bearings; 
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2.  Attitudes; 

3.  Inflections. 

Its  bearings  and  attitudes  are  the  most  deeply 
expressive. 

Its  inflections  are  all  indicative  of  weakness,  real 
or  assumed. 

The  torso  represents  the  moral  element,  or  love 
of  the  being.  It  is  the  weight  and  centre  of  the 
body,  as  love  is  the  weight  and  centre  of  the  being. 
It  is  the  core,  so  to  speak,  of  the  man. 

The  relative  attitudes  of  the  torso  are  three : 

1.  Leaning  to  the  object.  If  the  attitude  is  direct, 
the  attraction  is  vital  or  objective ;  if  the  attitude  is 
oblique,  the  attraction  is  moral  or  subjective ; 

2.  Leaning  from  the  object,  if  direct,  signifies 
vital  or  objective  repulsion ;  if  the  attitude  is  oblique, 
moral  or  subjective  repulsion ; 

3.  Leaning  before  the  object  denotes  vital  or  ob- 
jective humility,  shame  or  obsequiousness ;  if  ob- 
lique, moral  or  subjective  humility,  shame  or  rever- 
ence. 

INFLECTIONS   OF   THE   TORSO. 

1 .  Up  and  down  indicates  the  despair  of  the  weak ; 
oscillation  of  the  will  alternately  excited  and  de- 
pressed ; 

2.  From  side  to  side  indicates  carelessness ;  vacil- 
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lation  of  the  will ;  indifference  to  the  equilibrium  of 
the  will ; 

3.  Twisting  or  rotary  movement  indicates  childish 
impatience ;  spasmodic  convulsion  of  the  will ;  chaos 
of  the  will. 

.ESTHETIC   GYMNASTICS. 

The  primary  inflections  of  gesture  comprise  three 
types  of  motion ;  they  are  usually  united.  We  name 
them  direct,  circular,  and  oblique  inflections. 

The  flexor  movements  are  direct ;  the  rotary  move- 
ments circular ;   the  abductory  movements  oblique. 

Study  the  following  chart,  and  mark  well  the  di- 
rection of  the  arrowheads.  They  apply  to  the  right 
arm  and  hand.  The  inside  quarter  circles,  drawn 
concave  in  relation  to  the  outer  circle,  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  right  hand  or  arm  as  they  are  curved. 


Circle-Chart. 
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CHART  IV. 
Movements  of  Right  Arm  and  Hand. 
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LESSON  XIII. 

THE  HEAD. 

There  are  three  things  to  be  known  in  relation  to 
the  head : 

1 .  Its  significant  zones ; 

2.  Its  attitudes ; 

3.  Its  inflections. 

The  zones  of  the  head  we  have  already  studied  as 
points  of  departure  or  arrival  for  the  gesture.  How- 
ever, to  recapitulate : 

The  zones  of  the  face  are  three. 

1 .  Forehead  and  eye  are  mental ; 

2.  Nose  and  cheek  are  moral; 

3.  Mouth  and  chin  are  vital. 

The  top  and  back  of  the  head  also  divide  into  three 
zones : 

1.  The  zone  above  the  forehead  is  mental; 

2.  The  zone  on  top  of  the  head  is  moral ; 

3.  The  zone  at  the  back  of  the  head  is  vital. 
In  emotion,  if  the  hand  seeks  the  chin,  vital  in- 
stincts predominate :   namely,  appetites,  passions ; 
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While  if  the  hand  seeks  the  forehead,  the  mental 
instincts  predominate ; 

If  the  hand  touches  the  cheeks,  the  moral  instincts ; 
that  is,  the  affections,  predominate. 


The  Head. 
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CHART  V. 


Zones  of  the  Head. 


1.  Vital. 

2.  Mental. 

3.  Moral. 
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ATTITUDES  OF  THE  HEAD. 

I. 

Action:  nor.-nor. 

Signification :  calm  repose,  or  indifference. 

Description  of  action:  head  level  between  the 
shoulders,  inclined  neither  to  right  nor  left,  up  nor 
down. 

II. 

Action:  con.-nor. 

Signification :  trust,  tenderness,  sympathy,  affec- 
tion, esteem  from  the  soul. 

Description  of  action :  head  leans  toward  object, 
but  must  not  be  raised,  depressed  or  rotated. 

III. 
Action :   ex.-nor. 

Signification :   distrust,  esteem  from  the  senses. 
Description  of  ar.tion :  head  leans  from  object,  but 
must  not  be  raised,  depressed  or  rotated. 

IV. 

Action :   nor.-con. 

Signification:  reflection,  concentration,  scrutiny, 
humility. 

Description  of  action :  head  sinks  on  chest  mid- 
way between  the  shoulders. 
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V. 

Action:  con.-con. 

Signification :  humility  plus  trust  and  affection  =s 
veneration,  adoration. 

Description  of  action :  head  depressed  and  toward 
object ;  not  rotated. 

VI. 
Action:  ex.-con. 

Signification:  scrutiny  plus  distrust  =  suspicion, 
hate,  envy,  jealousy. 

Description  of  action :  head  depressed  and  from 
object ;   not  rotated. 

VII. 

Action :   nor.-ex. 

Signification:  exaltation,  explosion  from  self  as 
a  centre,  a  lifting  to  the  universal. 

Description  of  action:  head  thrown  back  mid- 
way between  the  shoulders. 

VIII. 
Action:  con.-ex. 

Signification :  exaltation  plus  trust,  abandonment 
plus  trust  =  resignation  or  abandonment  to  sense  or 
soul. 

Description  of  action:  head  thrown  back  and 
toward  object. 
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IX. 
Action:  ex.-ex. 

Signification :  exaltation  plus  self-assertion  or  dis- 
trust =  arrogance. 

Description  of  action:  head  thrown  back  and 
from  object. 

Inflections  of  the  head,  other  than  those  necessary 
for  opposition  of  movement,  should  be  avoided  as 
weak.  Two  are  in  common  use:  (i)  A  rotation 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  expressing  negation ;  and 
(2)  a  movement  down,  signifying  assent. 

^ESTHETIC   GYMNASTICS. 

Exercise, 
Practice  the  nine  attitudes  of  the  head.     Then 
rotate  the  head  in  each  attitude,  taking  care  not  to 
change  the  significant  angle  of  the  head  in  relation 
to  the  shoulders. 


N.  B.— The  arrangement  of  Charts  VI  and  Vm  is  different 
from  the  other  Charts  in  order  that  the  Plane  of  the  Superior 
may  be  at  the  top  and  the  Plane  of  the  Inferior  at  the  bottom. 
The  philosophical  harmony  is  not  thereby  disturbed. 
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CHART  VII. 
Divisions  of  the  Heac 
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LESSON  XIV. 

THE  HEAD— Continued. 

The  head  is  divided  into  three  divisions : 

1.  Active; 

2.  Passive; 

3.  Neuter. 

The  active  division  of  the  head  has  three  parts : 

1.  Divine; 

2.  Human; 

3.  Animal. 

The  passive  division  is  divided  in  the  same  man- 
.    ner.     (See  Chart  VII,  page  136.) 

The  Active  Division  of  the  Head. 

THE   EYES. 

There  are  two  sets  of  agents  in  the  eye : 

1 .  Passive,  which  is  organized  in  the  eyeball ; 

2.  Active,  which  is  organized  about  the  eyeball. 
The  eyeball  is  simply  an  indicator  of  the  direction 

from  which  an  impression  comes,  or  to  which  an 
expression  goes.  Its  significance  arises  from  the  rela- 
tion it  indicates  between  the  subject  and  the  object. 
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Pupil  is  mental ; 

White  is  vital ; 

Iris  is  moral. 

Man  has  more  white  in  the  eye  than  any  other 
animal,  showing  more  life  in  the  mind  than  any 
other  animal. 


SIGNIFICATION   AND   ACTION   OF  THE   EYEBALL. 

I. 

Action :   nor.-nor. 
Signification :   neutral. 

Description  of  action :  eyeball  is  calm  midway 
between  the  two  corners. 

II. 

Action :   con.-nor. 

Signification:  simple  mystic  regard  of  object  or 
thing. 

Description  of  action :  eye  is  turned  to  object, 
neither  raised  nor  depressed. 

III. 

Action :   ex.-nor. 

Signification :  simple  mystic  attention  to  subject 
or  idea. 

Description  of  action:  eye  is  \.\xxn^6.  from  object, 
neither  raised  nor  depressed. 
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IV. 

Action:  nor.-con. 

Signification :  simple  subjection  of  ims^,  object 
or  idea  to  self. 

Description  of  action :  eye  is  depressed  midway 
between  the  two  comers. 

V. 

Action:  con.-con. 

Signification :  exaltation  of  self  in  mystic  regard 
of  object. 

Description  of  action :  eye  is  depressed  and  turned 
to  object. 

VI. 

Action:  ex.-con. 

Signification :  exaltation  of  self  in  mystic  atten^ 
tion  to  subject  or  idea. 

Description  of  action :  eye  is  depressed  and  turned 
from  object. 

VIL 

Action :   nor.-ex. 

Signification :  simple  subjection  of  self  to  object, 
image  or  idea. 

Description  of  action :  eye  is  raised  midu'ay  be- 
tween the  two  corners. 
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VIII. 
Action:  con.-ex. 

Signification :  subjection  of  self  in  mystic  regard 
of  object. 

Description  of  action :  eye  is  raised  and  turned 
to  object. 

IX. 
Action:  ex.-ex. 

Signification :  subjection  of  self  in  mystic  atten- 
tion to  subject  or  idea. 

Description  of  action :  eye  is  raised  and  turned 
from  object. 

Beside  the  foregoing,  there  is  a  converging,  a 
diverging,  and  a  parallel  gaze  of  the  eye. 

The  converging  is  the  ordinary  gaze ; 

The  diverging  is  the  gaze  of  vertigo,  drunkenness, 
insanity ; 

The  parallel,  having  no  appreciable  focus,  is  the 
gaze  of  ecstacy.  The  mind  seems  to  be  viewing  an 
object  which  the  eye  cannot  focus. 

^ESTHETIC   GYMNASTICS. 

Exercise  L 
Using  a  hand-glass,  take  nor.-nor.  eye ;   keeping 
eyeball  steady,  raise  lid  as  high  as  possible  above 
iris. 
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Exercise  II, 
Keeping  lid   raised  and  steady,  move  the  eyeball 
into  all  the  attitudes  of  the  chart.    (See  Chart  VIII, 
page  142.) 

N.  B.— This  exercise  accustoms  lid  and  eyeball  to  separate 
and  independent  action,  and  should  be  practiced  until  easy  to 
accomplish' 
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CHART  VIII. 
Attitudes  of  the  Eyeball. 


PLANE  OF  THE  SUPERIOR. 
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O 
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Concentro-excentric . 


Concentro-normal. 


Cunceiuru-cuncentnc 


Normo-excentric. 


Normo-normal. 


Normo-concentric. 


Excentro-excentric. 


Excentro-normal. 


Excentro-concentric. 


PLANE  OF  THE  INFERIOR. 


N.  B. — Plane  of  the  superior  indicates  the  upraising  of  the 
eyeball,  Plane  of  the  Inferior  the  depressing  of  the  eyebalL 

To  olject— the  eyeball  turned  to  the  olject.  From  Direct, 
▼ice  versa. 


LESSON  XV. 

ACTIVE  AGENTS  OF  THE  EYE. 

Brow — Upper  Lid — Under  Lid. 

Brow  =  mental ;   reveals  condition  of  the  mind; 
Upper  lid  =  moral ;   reveals  condition  of  the  will ; 
Lower  lid  =  vital ;  reveals  condition  of  the  senses. 

CHART  IX.— The  Brow. 

Ex.  Nor.  Con. 

Vital.  Moral.  MentaL 


1.  Ex.  (near  the  nose) ;  vital  force  of  mind; 

2.  Con. ;   mental  force  of  mind ; 

3.  Nor. ;  moral  force  of  mind. 

331 
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SIGNIFICATION  AND  ACTION  OF  THE  EYEBROW, 

I. 

Action:   nor.-nor. 

Signification:   calm  serenity  of  mind;  vital  and 
mental  force  inactive. 

Description  of  action :  brow  normal. 

II. 

Action:  con.-nor. 

Signification :  calm  reflection ;  vital  force  concen- 
trated ;   mental  force  full,  but  serene. 

Description  of  action :  ex.  of  brow  depressed. 

III. 

Action :  ex.-nor. 

Signification:  anxiety,  calm  suffering;  vital  force 
exalted,  mental  force  quiet. 

Description  of  action :   ex.  of  brow  raised. 

IV. 
Action :   nor.-con. 

Signification:    timid  or  sterile  mind;  vital  force 
in  repose,  mental  force  dormant  and  depressed. 
Description  of  action :  con.  of  brow  lowered. 
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Action:   con,-con. 

Signification:  timid  reflection;  vital  force  con- 
centrated, mental  force  prostrated. 

Description  of  action :  ex.  and  con,  of  brow  low* 
ered. 

VI. 

Action:  ex.-^on. 

Signification:  pain,  agony,  mental  despair;  vital 
force  exalted,  mental  force  prostrated,  depressed. 

Description  of  action :  ex.  of  brow  raised ;  con. 
of  brow  depressed. 

VII. 
Action :   nor.-ex. 

Signification:   passional  excitement  of  mind,  \m» 
agination;   vital  force  quiet,  mental  f<»rcc  rxaltcd. 
Description  of  action:   con.  of  brow  raised. 

VIII. 

Action :   con.-cx. 

Signification:  fury,  mildness;  vit-ij  force  crmccn- 
trated,  mental  force  exalted. 

Description  of  action :  ex.  of  br<;w  lowered  ;  ron. 
of  brow  raised. 
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IX. 
Action:  ex.-ex. 

Signification :   painful  passion,  terror,  fear ;  vital 
and  mental  force  exalted. 

Description  of  action :   ex.  and  con.  of  brow  raised. 

UPPER  EYELID. 

L 

Action:  nor.-nor. 

Signification :  calm  attention  or  intention. 
Description   of  action :    edge  of  lid  half-way  be- 
tween pupil  and  top  of  iris. 

II. 
Action :   con.-nor. 

Signification :   indifference  to  object;   tendency  to 

subject  in  mind  ;   rejection  of  object  by  will. 

Description  of  action :   lid  falls  to  top  of  pupil. 

III. 
Action :   ex.-nor. 

Signification :   animated  attention  or  intention. 

Description  of  action :   lid  touches  top  of  iris. 

IV. 
Action :   nor.-con. 

Signification:    intense    consideration    of    subject 
within. 
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Description  of  action :  lid  (alls  half-way  between 
pupil  and  bottom  of  iris. 

V. 
Action:  con.-con. 

Signification:    orostration,  sleep,  insensibility  or 

death. 

Description  of  action :   lid  is  completely  shut. 

Action:   ex.-con. 

Signification :   subjectivity  or  interiorit>-  of  mind. 

Description  of  action :   lid  half  covers  pupil. 

VII. 

Action :   nor.-ex. 

Signification :  exaltation. 

Description  of  action:    lid  raised,  showing  line 
of  white  above  iris. 

VIII. 

Action:  con.-ex. 

Signification :   passional  tendency. 
Description  of  action :  lid  shows  a  slight  line  of 
white  above  iris,  less  than  in  nor.-ex. 

IX. 
Action:  ex.-ex. 

Signification :   madness. 
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Description  of  action:  lid  raised  to  its  highest 
point  above  iris. 

LOWER  EYELID. 

Lower  lid  normal  =  calm ; 

Lower  lid  raised  =  sensitiveness ; 

Lower  lid  depressed  =  death. 

Inner  corner  near  nose  when  raised  denotes  sensi- 
tiveness to  pain ; 

Outer  corner  raised  denotes  sensitiveness  to  pleas- 
ure. 


SIMPLE    COMBINATIONS   OF  BROW  AND   UPPER   LID. 

By  combining  the  nine  positions  of  the  brow  with 
the  nine  positions  of  the  upper  lid,  you  can  form 
eighty-one  combinations. 

Nine  of  these  are  described  below.  (See  Chart  X, 
page  152  ;  for  a  second  nine  see  Chart  XI,  page  153.) 

I. 

Action :   nor.-nor. 
Signification :    calm  serenity. 
Description  of  action :   brow  normal  =  nor. ;   lid 
normal  =^  nor. 
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n. 

Action:  con.-nor. 

Signification :  calm  reflection,  concentrated  atten- 
tion or  intention,  with  calm  of  will. 

Description  of  action:  brow  depressed  =» con. ; 
lid  normal  =  nor. 

III. 
Action:  ex.-nor. 
Signification :  calm  indifference. 
Description  of  action:    brow   raised  ==  ex. ;    lid 
normal  =  nor. 

IV. 

Action:   nor.-con. 

Signification :  subjective  reflection,  interiority  of 
will,  quiescent  tendency  of  will  in  mind. 

Description  of  action :  brow  normal  =  nor. ;  lid 
depressed  =  con. 

V. 

Action :  con.-con. 

Signification :  deep  thought,  subjective  action  of 
mind. 

Description  of  action:  brow  depressed=con. ; 
lid  depressed  =  con. 
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VI. 
Action:  ex.-con. 

Signification:  mental  contempt,  supercilious  re- 
gard. 

Description  of  action:  brow  raised  =  ex. ;  lid 
depressed  =  con. 

VII. 

Action:  nor.-ex. 

Signification :  eagerness  to  know  plus  inability  to 
mentally  solve  =  stupor. 

Description  of  action :  brow  calm  =  nor. ;  lid 
raised  =  ex. 

VIII. 
Action:  con.-ex. 

Signification :  resolution,  concentrated  eagerness 
of  will. 

Description  of  action:  brow  depressed  =  con. ;  lid 
raised  =  ex. 

IX. 
Action:  ex.-ex. 

Signification :   surprise. 

Description  .of  action :     brow  raised  =  ex. ;    lid 

raised  =  ex. 

N.  B. — In  the  abbreviations  above  used,  the  last  term  signifies 
the  position  of  the  lid ;  the  first,  that  of  the  brow. 
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^esthetic  gymnastics. 

Exercise  L 

Practice  the  combinations  of  brow  and  lid.  (See 
Chart  X,  page  152,  and  Chart  XI,  page  153.) 

Exercise  II. 

Before  a  mirror,  concentrate  your  attention  on  con. 
of  brow ;  try  to  raise  and  depress  it,  other  parts  of 
the  brow  remaining  quiet. 
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CHART  X. 
Simple  Combinations  of  Upper  Lid  and  Brow. 


The  Eye. 
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CHART  XI. 


Combinations  of  Upper  Lid  and  Brow. 

N.  B.— In  this  chart  th*  brow  is  th*  final  tarm,  tha  uppar  lid 
the  first.  By  combining  nina  of  tha  brow  with  nina  of  tha  lid 
eighty-one  distinct  combinations  can  be  made.  Wa  hara 
present  eighteen  combinations. 


Concentro-concentric. 


Concentro-noirnal. 


Omeentro-excentnc, 


/ 


^^^ 


V 


Normo-^oncentric. 


NoniM>«iiorfna]. 


Nomio  txctntnc. 


ExcentitMioncentric. 


Rxcentro-normal 
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CHART  XII. 
Expressions  of  the  Eyebrow. 


^ 


^L^0 


Concentro-concentric. 


.itMii' 


Concentro-normal. 


:^ 


rim 


w- 


Concentro-excentric. 


iV 


^^^Jjjji 


Normo-concentric. 


Normo-normal. 


Normo-excentric. 


X 


^^«^ 


Excentro-concentric 


^ 


^^m 


Exceutro-normaL 


Excetitro-excentric. 


LESSON  XVL 


PROFILES. 


There  are  three  primitive  and  characteristic  pro- 
files: 


I.  Straight. 


2.  Concave. 


3.  Convex. 
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The  straight  profile  is  the  best ; 

The  concave  is  cold,  chaste ; 

The  convex  is  warm,  sensual. 

As  each  feature  may  be  straight,  concave  or  con- 
vex, a  combination  of  the  lines  produces  many  and 
varied  profiles. 

The  form  of  each  feature  is  either  congenital,  or 
stamped  from  long  habit. 

expressions  of  the  nose. 

I. 

Action :   nor.-nor. 

Signification :   calm  serenity,  indifference. 

Description  of  action :   nostrils  in  repose. 

II. 

Action :    con.-nor. 

Signification  :   insensibility,  hardness,  cruelty. 
Description  of  action :   nostrils  contracted. 

III. 

Action:   ex.-nor. 

Signification  :   sensibility,  excitement,  passion. 
Description  of  action :   nostrils  dilated. 

IV. 
Action :   nor.-con. 

Signification :  aggression. 
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Description  of  action:  nose  wrinkled  laterally 
between  eyebrows. 

V. 
Action :   con.-con. 

Signification :   aggression  plus  cruelty  =  hate. 
Description  of  action :   nostrils  contracted ;  nose 
wrinkled  between  eyebrows. 

VI. 

Action :   ex.-con. 

Signification :   aggression  plus  scorn  =  fury. 
Description    of    action :     nostrils    dilated ;     nose 
wrinkled  between  eyebrows. 

VII. 

Action :   nor.-ex. 

Signification :   sensuousness,  lasciviousness. 

Description  of  action :   nostrils  raised. 

VIII. 

Action :   con. -ex. 

Signification:  sensuousness  plus  insensibility  or 
rejection  =  contempt. 

Description  of  action:  nostrils  contracted  and 
raised. 
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IX. 

Action :  ex.-ex. 

Signification :    sensuousness   plus   excitement  *= 
scorn. 

Description  of  action :  nostrils  dilated  and  raised. 

iESTHETIC   GYMNASTICS. 

Exercise. 

Dilate  and  contract  the  nostrils  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible ;  move  no  other  portron  of  the  face. 


Profiles. 
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Concentro-concentric. 


Concentro-norma.. 


Concentro-axcentric. 


Normo-concentric. 


Normo-normal. 


Excentro-concentric. 


Excentro-normal. 


Normo-excentric. 


Excentro-excentric . 


LESSON    XVII. 

THE   LIPS  AND  THE  JAW. 

1.  Lower  jaw  —  energy  in  force; 

2.  Upper  lip  —  sensitiveness  in  force; 

3.  Lower  lip  —  will  in  force. 

THE   LOWER  JAW. 

The  jaw  slightly  dropped  —  suspension  of  energy 
in  force ; 

The  jaw  entirely  dropped  and  back — paralysis  of 
energy  in  force; 

Jaw  brought  rigidly  up  and  forward  —  exaltation 
of  energy  in  force. 

EXPRESSIONS   OF  THE   MOUTH. 

I. 

Action:  nor.-nor. 

Signification :   abandon,  suspense. 

Description  of  action :   lips  slightly  parted. 

II. 

Action :   con.-nor. 

Signification :   firmness. 

Description  of  action :  lips  closely  shut 
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III. 

Action:   ex.-nor. 

Signification :   astonishment. 

Description  of  action :   lips  completely  apart. 

IV. 

Action :   nor.-con. 

Signification:   disapproval  plus  abandon  =  grief. 
Description  of  action :   lips  slightly  apart,  corners 
of  mouth  depressed. 

V. 

Action:   con. -con. 

Signification :  disapproval  plus  firmness  =  dis- 
content. 

Description  of  action :  lips  closely  shut,  corners 
depressed. 

VI. 

Action :   ex.-con. 

Signification:  disapproval  plus  astonishment  = 
horror. 

Description  of  action :  lips  completely  apart,  cor- 
ners depressed. 

VII. 
Action :   nor.-ex. 

Signification:      approval     plus     abandon  =  joy, 

pleasure. 
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Description  of  action :  lips  slightly  apart,  corners 
of  mouth  raised. 

VIII. 
Action:   con.-ex. 

Signification :   approval. 

Description  of  action:   lips  closely  shut,  comers 

of  mouth  raised. 

IX. 

Action:   ex.-ex. 

Signification:  approval  plus  astonishment  =  hi- 
larity, laughter. 

Description  of  action :  lips  completely  apart,  cor- 
ners raised. 

^ESTHETIC   GYMNASTICS. 

Exercise, 

Practice  the  various  expressions  contained  in  the 
chart  of  the  mouth,  passing  in  succession  from  one 
to  the  other.     (See  Chart  XIV,  page  252.) 
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CHART  XIV. 
Expressions  of  the  Mouth. 


Concentro-concentric. 


Concentro-normal. 


Concentro-excentric. 


Normo-concentric. 


Nornio-nonnal. 


Normo-excen  trie . 


Excentro-concentric. 


Exccntro-normal. 


Excentro-excentric. 


FOR■l:^J^^. 
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LESSON    XVIII. 

GRAMMAR  OF  PANTOMIME. 

There  are  nine  laws  that  govern  the  significance 
of  motion  in  the  human  body,  namely : 

1.  Altitude; 

2.  Force; 

3.  Motion; 

4.  Sequence; 

5.  Direction; 

6.  Form; 

7.  Velocity; 

8.  Reaction; 

9.  Extension. 

The  three  primary  laws  are :     (i)  Altitude;   (2) 


Force;   (3)  Motion. 


LAW  OF  ALTITUDE. 

Positive  assertion  rises ; 
Negative  assertion  falls. 
The  different  degrees  signify : 
I.  Probability; 
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2.  Possibility; 

3.  Improbability; 

4.  Negation; 

5.  Impossibility; 

6.  Assertion  [level  with  shoulder  line]  ; 

7.  Evidence; 

8.  Certainty; 

9.  Absolute  truth ; 

The  first  five  are  negative  and  fall  from  level  ol 
shoulder  line ;  the  last  three  are  positive  and  rise 
from  level  of  shoulder  line. 

LAW   OF   force. 

Conscious  strength  assumes  weak  attitudes ; 
Conscious  weakness  assumes  strong  attitudes. 
This  is  true  spiritually  as  well  as  physically, 

LAW   OF   MOTION. 

Its  Relation  to  Emotion. 
Excitement  or  passion  tends  to  expand  gesture ; 
Thought  or  reflection  tends  to  contract  gesture ; 
Love  or  affection  tends  to  moderate  gesture. 
Thus, — 

Passion  tends  to  extreme  expansion  of  the 
muscles ; 
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Thought  tends  to  extreme  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles; 

Affection  tends  to  a  happy  medium  of  activity  of 
the  muscles. 

The  balance  of  passion  and  reason,  in  affection, 
constitutes  the  divinest  emotion  of  being,  and  pro- 
duces the  most  beautiful  modulations  of  manner  in 
the  body. 

An  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  passion  to  ex- 
pand the  body,  is  shown  in  the  explosion  of  anger. 

An  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  thought  to  con- 
tract the  body,  is  shown  in  the  attitude  of  the  student. 

An  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  affection  to  a 
happy  medium,  is  shown  in  the  attitudes  character- 
istic of  love. 

The  battle  of  reason  with  passion,  in  gesture,  is 
one  of  the  strongest  forms  of  pantomime. 

Illustration. — Listening  to  a  speech  which  ex- 
cites passion,  reason,  trying  to  suppress  the  passion, 
contracts  the  form  gradually.  Those  thermometers 
of  passion,  the  nostrils  and  the  upper  lids,  will  indi- 
cate the  passion.  The  mouth  will  contract,  so  will 
the  hands  and  whole  body.  This  will  go  on  until  the 
force  of  passion  exceeds  the  force  of  reason  in  the 
will ;  then  comes  the  explosion  of  passion,  by  the 
sudden  and  vehement  expansion  of  the  gesture. 
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LAW   OF   sequence. 

"  Let  your  attitude,  gesture  and  face  foretell  what  you  would  make 
itW— Delsarte, 

Expression  of  face  precedes  gesture ^  and  gesture 
precedes  speech. 

This  law  illustrates  the  relation  of  pantomime  to 
speech.  It  is  a  very  important  one.  In  considering 
the  two  languages  of  emotion,  the  verbal  and  the 
pantomimic,  the  latter  is  revelatory  of  the  true  man ; 
while  the  verbal  is  more  or  less  artificial.  It  takes 
many  words  to  say  what  a  single  look  reveals.  Gest- 
ure is  the  lightning,  speech  the  thunder;  thus 
gesture  should  precede  speech. 

The  gesture  shows  the  emotional  condition  from 
which  the  words  flow,  and  justifies  them. 

The  eye  is  the  centre  of  mental  significance  in  ex- 
pression. The  centre  of  gravity  is  the  vital  centre. 
As  the  mind  is  first  impressed  and  the  passions  are 
thence  aroused,  the  eye  should  indicate  attention  or 
intention  first ;  then  the  centre  of  gravity ;  then  ges- 
ticulation ;  then  articulation 

LAW   OF   DIRECTION. 

Lengths  are  passional ; 

Heights  and  depths  are  intellectual; 

Breadths  are  volitional. 
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These  facts  apply  both  to  the  attitudes  and  inflec- 
tions. 

LAW   OF   form. 

Straight  form  is  vital ; 
Circular  form  is  mental ; 
Spiral  form  is  moral,  mystic. 

LAW  OF  VELOCITY. 

"  Gesture  is  melodic  or  inflective  through  the  richness  of  its  forms; 
harmonic  through  the  multiplicity  of  parts  that  unite  simultaneously  to 
produce  it.  Gesture  is  rhythmic  through  its  movement  more  or  less 
slow,  or  more  or  less  rapid.     The  law  is  thus  formulate** : 

**The  rhythm  of  gesture  is  proportional  to  the  mass  to  be  moved. 
This  law  is  based  upon  the  vibration  of  the  pendulum.  Great  levers 
have  slow  movements ;  small  agents  more  rapid  ones."-  --Delaumosne 
on  Delsarte. 

**  Rhythm  is  the  form  of  movement. 

**  Melody  is  that  which  distinguishes. 

**  Harmony  is  that  which  conjoins."  —  Delsarte, 

Velocity  is  in  proportion  to  the  mass  moved  and 
the  force  moving. 

Agents  of  expression  with  short  radii  move  faster 
than  those  with  long  radii. 

In  proportion  to  the  depth  and  majesty  of  the 
emotion^  is  the  deliberation  and  slowness  of  the  motion  ; 
and,  vice  versa ^  in  proportion  to  the  superficiality 
and  explosivencss  of  the  emotion^  will  be  the  velocity 
of  its  expression  in  motion. 
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law  of  reaction. 

**  Every  object  of  agreeable  or  disagreeable  aspect  which  surprises 
us,  makes  the  body  recoil.  The  degree  of  reaction  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  degree  of  emotion  caused  by  the  sight  of  the  ob- 
ject. " — Delsarte, 

Every  extreme  of  emotion  tends  to  react  to  its 
opposite. 

Concentrated  passion  tends  to  explosion ;  explo- 
sion to  prostration.  Thus  the  only  emotion  which 
does  not  tend  to  its  own  destruction,  is  that  which 
is  perfectly  poised. 

LAW   OF   EXTENSION. 

The  extension  of  a  gesture  is  in  proportion  to  the 
surrender  of  the  will  in  emotion. 

Finally,  there  remain  but  three  additional  great 
laws  to  consider,  namely: 

1.  Opposition; 

2.  Evolution; 

3.  Trinity. 

LAW   OF   OPPOSITION. 

**  When  two  limbs  follow  the  same  direction,  they  cannot  be  simul- 
taneous without  an  injury  to  the  law  of  opposition.  Therefore,  direct 
movements  should  be  successive  and  opposite  movements  simul- 
taneous."— Delsarte. 

**  Delsarte  himself  tells  us  that  he  studied  the  poses  of  the  statues 
of  antiquity  for  fifteen  years.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  period 
of  study  that  the  master  condemned  the  parallel  movement  of  the 
limbs  in  gesture,  and  recommended  attitudes  which  he  called 
inverse." — Artiaud  on  Delsarte. 
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The  law  is  thus  stated : 

Simultaneous  movement  must  be  made  in  opposition; 

Successive  movement  should  be  parallel. 

It  is  the  law  of  harmony  in  music ;  symmetry  in 
form;  grace  in  movement;  equilibrium;  repose  in 
action ;  sex ;  unity,  as  illustrated  by  the  magnetic 
poles,  or  by  the  necessity  of  opposition  of  form  in 
things  that  are  to  unite. 

This  law  applied  to  gesture  sublimates  it. 

LAW   OF   EVOLUTION. 

** Evolutio — evolvcre.  Act  of  unfolding  or  unrolling;  hence,  in 
process  of  growth,  development ;  as  the  evolution  of  flower  from  the 
bud.     A  series  of  things  unrolled." — Webster's  Dictionary, 

"  Progression  of  the  articulations  of  the  limbs. 

"  Here  follow  the  vital  expression  of  the  arm,  and  the  progression 
through  which  it  should  pass  in  moving  from  one  articulation  to 
another. 

"There  are  three  great  articular  centres :  The  shoulder,  elbow  and 
wrist.  Passional  expression  passes  from  the  shoulder,  where  it  is  in 
the  emotional  state,  to  the  elbow,  where  it  is  presented  in  the  affec- 
tional  state ;  llien  to  the  wrist  and  the  thumb,  where  it  is  presented  in 
the  susceptive  and  volitional  state." — Delsarte. 

Example. — Lift  your  arm,  vital  force  in  upper 
arm,  forearm  and  hand  decomposed.  Then  unbend 
elbow,  vital  force  flowing  into  forearm.  Then  ex- 
pand hand,  vital  force  flowing  into  fingers, — all  this 
being  a  gradual  unrolling  or  evolution  of  vital  force 
through  the  various  articulations. 

The  law  of  evolution  necessarily  includes  its  oppp-* 
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site,  viz.,  involution^  from  the  Latin  root  involve^  to 
wrap  or  fold  in.  Given  an  extended  gesture  of  the 
arm,  vital  force  retires,  first,  from  the  hand ;  second, 
from  forearm ;  third,  from  upper  arm  and  shoulder. 
It  is  the  correct  use  of  this  law  which  forms  one  of 
the  principal  elements  in  the  production  of  perfect 
gesture. 

LAW   OF  TRINITY. 


(( 


The  principle  of  the  system  lies  in  the  statement  that  there  is  in 
the  world  a  universal  formula  which  may  be  applied  to  all  sciences, 
to  all  things  possible. 

**  This  formula  is  the  trinity. 

"What  is  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a  trinity? 

"Three  expressions  are  requisite,  each  presupposing  and  implying 
the  other  two.  Each  of  the  three  terms  must  imply  the  other  two. 
There  must  also  be  an  absolute  co-necessity  between  them.  Thus, 
the  three  principles  of  our  being,  life,  mind  and  soul,  form  a  trinity. 

"Why? 

"  Because  life  and  mind  are  one  and  the  same  soul ;  soul  and  mind 
are  one  and  the  same  life ;  life  and  soul  are  one  and  the  same  mind- " 
— Delsarte. 

[The  trinity-principle  has  been  extensively  treated  in  Lesson  III.] 


ADDITIONAL  PANTOMIMIC  ATTITUDES. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the  primary  lesson 
on  the  legs,  to  their  meanings  when  kneeling  or 
sitting.  In  the  limited  space  at  our  command  full 
chart  arrangements  and  explanations  cannot  be 
given.  So,  leaving  the  pupil  to  work  that  out  for 
himself,  a  number  of  attitudes  are  given: 

1.  Kneeling  on  both  knees:  reverence. 

2.  Kneeling  on  both  knees  thighs  back:  humil- 
ity. 

3.  Kneeling  on  both  knees  body  thrown  forward 
face  on  hands:  prostration. 

4.  Kneeling  on  one  knee:  courtesy. 

5.  Kneeling  on  one  knee  thigh  back:  defense. 

6.  Kneeling  on  one  knee  thigh  forward:  attack. 

7.  Sitting  sideways  on  thighs:  despair. 

8.  Lying  on  thighs  trunk  down:  utter  defeat. 

9.  Lying  on  thighs  trunk  half  raised:  defeat,  but 

recovering  from  it. 
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SITTING   attitudes. 

1.  Sitting  broadly,  feet  wide  apart:  vulgar  re- 
pose. 

2.  Sitting  feet  parallel  and  together:    primness 

and  timidity. 

3.  Sitting  one  foot  in  front,  body  poised  be- 
tween: doubt. 

4.  Sitting  one  foot  in  front,  body  leaning  over 
front  foot  slightly:  earnestness. 

5.  Sitting  one  foot  in  front,  body  leaning  very 
much  forward:  excitement. 

6.  Sitting  one  foot  at  side :  neutral  and  transient 
emotion. 

7.  Sitting,  body  a  little  back,  one  foot  in  front: 
calm  reflection. 

N.  B. — Body  can  also  lean  over  retired  leg. 

8.  Sitting,  body  braced  back,  retired  hip  for- 
ward, knee  turned  out  with  stiffened  muscles:  de- 
fiance. 

9.  Sitting,  body  falling  back,  forward  leg  ex- 
tended, head  drooping:  prostration. 

shoulder  attitudes. 

I,  2,  and  3.  Are  given  on  page  191. 

4.  Shoulder  advanced  and  raised:   supplication. 
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5.  Shoulderseven,  well  placed:  calm  dignity. 

6.  Advanced  and  lowered:  depression,  fear. 

7.  Carried  back:  pride. 

8.  Back  and  raised :  despairing  struggle. 

9.  Back  and  lowered:  brutality,  stupidity. 
These  shoulder  movements  can  be  intensified  by 

adding  the  corresponding  trunk  movements  found 
on  page  208. 

clasped  hands. 

1.  Palm  to  palm,  fingers  upright:  prayer. 

2.  Interlaced  fingers  palm  to  palm:  supplication. 

3.  Interlaced  fingers  palms  separated  and  turned 
down:  despair. 

4.  Hand    grasping   back    of   wrist:    despairing 
struggle  for  control. 

5.  Palm  of  hand  laid  on  back  of  hand:   resigna- 
tion. 

6.  Palm   to   palm,   fingers   curved   over   hand: 
powerlessness. 

7.  Index  hand  palm  up  starting  gesture  from 
back  zone  of  head:  vital  menace. 

8.  Index  hand  starting  from  temples  palm  side- 
ways: mental  menace. 

9.  Index  hand  starting  from  top  of  head  palm 
down:  moral  menace. 
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ANGLES    OF    GESTURE. 

The  acute  angle  is  constricted. 
The  right  angle  is  cold. 
The  obtuse  angle  is  warm. 

The  obtuse  angle  is  consequently  the  gracious, 
magnetic  loving  angle. 

N.  B. — Tou  can  never  make  a  fine  obtuse  angled  gesture 
delivered  from  the  shoulder  until  you  have  freed  the  elbow 
by  practising  the  relaxed  elbow. 

DEGREES   OF  ATTITUDE. 

From  nothing  to  45  degrees:  neutral,  timid, 
cold. 

From  45  degrees  to  90  degrees:  expansive, 
warm. 

From  90  degrees  to  iSo  degrees:  enthusiastic. 

N.  B. — Pupils  generally  are  afraid  of  making  any  gestures 
higher  than  45  degrees.     This  indicates  their  timidity. 

Practice  raising  the  arm  in  a  fine  obtuse  angle, 
expanding  the  hand  before  arriving  at  the  required 
height.  Always  have  the  hand  in  its  expression 
before  the  entire  movement  of  the  arm  has  ceased. 
Nothing  is  so  ridiculous  as  to  see  a  hand  carried 
dangling  through  the  air  and  then  at  the  final 
second  bobbing  to  place.  Use  your  common-sense 
and  avoid  it.  A  little  natural  gumption  is  neces- 
sary in  following  any  set  of  rules. 
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general  hints. 

In  studying  any  selection  for  recitation,  read  it 
carefully;  then  be  exact  in  placing  the  scenes.  Do 
not  in  one  stanza  locate  a  castle  on  the  right  and  in 
the  next  stanza  locate  it  on  the  left.  Place  your 
people  distinctly,  keeping  them  in  their  places. 
Make  few  forward  gestures,  as  it  seems  to  place 
people  and  scenery  on  the  heads  of  the  audience, 
so  either  turn  the  trunk  obliquely,  if  you  need  a  for- 
ward gesture,  or,  keeping  the  trunk  to  the  front, 
make  a  forward  oblique  gesture.  Having  made  a 
gesture  give  time  for  its  return,  never  jerking  it 
back.  Do  not  multiply  gestures.  Make  your 
pantomime  as  much  as  possible  with  face,  attitudes 
of  trunk  and  legs  and  foldings  and  unfoldings  of  the 
hands.  Calmly  raise  the  arm  to  a  descriptive  ges- 
ture, avoiding  the  habit  of  first  bringing  in  the  arm 
to  the  trunk.  The  latter  is  only  justified  by  excite- 
ment or  emotion. 

Gestures  that  lead  from  the  zones  of  expression 
are  emotional. 

Gestures  that  lead  from  each  other  are  intel- 
lectual. 

Gestures  that  lead  from  the  hand  are  vital. 
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LESSON  XIX. 

A  GAMUT  OF  EXPRESSION  IN  PANTOMIME. 

IMAGINARY   SCENE  I. 

You  are  standing  idly  in  a  room ;  a  step  on  the 
stairs  attracts  your  attention.  The  door  opens  to 
admit  a  person  for  whom  you  have  an  affection. 
You  greet  this  person  in  delighted  surprise. 

Pantomime  i. 
Assume  attitude  of  legs  con.-ex. ;  right  leg  strong. 
Attention  called  to  noise  on  the  right,  you  lift  right 
ear,  eyes  turning  left  in  opposition.  Door  opens. 
Eyes  turn  right  toward  object  entering.  Head  fol- 
lows in  rotary  motion,  levelling  gaze  on  object.  Face 
assumes  an  expression  of  delighted  surprise.  Titilla- 
tion  of  eyelids.  Head  lowers  slightly  toward  object 
in  tenderness,  con.-con. ;  shoulder  rising  in  opposi- 
tion. Movement  creeps  down  upper  arm  and  turns 
eye  of  elbow  toward  object,  thus  asserting  tender- 
ness. This  movement  has  slightly  bent  forearm  as 
it  hangs  from  elbow  decomposed.  Now  unbend 
forearm.  Rotary  movement  of  wrist  turns  hand  into 
relative  attitude  con.-ex.  Hand  then  expands  in 
conditional    attitude    ex.-nor.,     affection.       During 

'IIS 
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action  of  arm,  head  has  oeen  rising  in  its  propor- 
tionate arc ;  it  finishes  in  attitude  con.-ex.,  abandon- 
ment to  affection. 

IMAGINARY   SCENE   II. 

Receiving  no  response  from  the  object  of  your 
greeting,  you  increase  the  courtesy  of  your  saluta- 
tion, with  repeated  assurance  of  your  affection. 

Pantomime  2. 
From  final  attitude  of  Pantomime  i,  head  becomes 
con.-nor. ;  shoulder  rises  a  trifle  in  opposition,  show- 
ing sensibility.  Head  continues  motion  toward  hand, 
which  rises  in  relative  attitude  ex.-con.  The  motion 
now  passes  into  torso  and  forearm  ;  that  is,  the  torso 
bends  obliquely  toward  object  in  courteous  rever- 
ence, forearm  at  the  same  time  bending  up  until 
backs  of  fingers  touch  chin.  Retaining  that  posi- 
tion, elbow  is  lifted  out  and  up  to  level  of  shoulder; 
hand  falls  decomposed  (similar  to  a  motion  in  ser- 
pentine movement)  and  the  head  rotates  to  left  in 
opposition.  Head  and  arm  now  resume  previous 
position.  Torso  and  forearm  unbend.  Head  rises  as 
hand  falls  into  relative  attitude  con.-ex.,  and  expands 
into  conditional  attitude  ex.-nor.  of  tenderness. 

N.  B. — The  movement  of  elbow  UP  and  OUT  has  signified  • 
"  I  emphasize  the  assurance  of  my  affection  for  you ! "  The 
elbow  turned  out,  meaning  tenderness,  force,  etc. 
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imaginary  scene  iii. 

Your  greeting  increases  in  ardor.  Receiving  no  re- 
sponse, you  express  surprise  and  affectionate  protest. 

Pantomime  3. 

From  final  attitude  of  Pantomime  2,  arm  makes 
an  upward  movement  of  appellation,  head  dropping 
a  little  in  opposition.  Hand  now  expands  into  con- 
ditional attitude  nor.-ex.,  animation;  little  finger 
pointing  to  normal  zone  of  the  torso.  Forearm 
bends  until  little  finger  is  brought  to  left  side  of 
normal  zone.  Simultaneously,  torso  has  bent  for- 
ward in  opposition.  A  moment's  pause,  then  the 
shoulders  lift ;  face  expresses  surprise  ;  hand  drops 
decomposed,  position  of  arm  retained.  Now  sink 
elbow,  pressing  upper  arm  against  side,  throwing 
decomposed  hand  into  relative  attitude  con.-nor. 
Unbend  elbow,  which  throws  hand  out  and  up  into 
relative  attitude  ex.-ex. 

The  torso  has  risen  in  opposition  to  forearm,  the 
head  to  the  hand,  and  the  attitude  is  now  one  of 
affectionate  protest 

IMAGINARY   SCENE  IV. 

The  object  still  shows  great  doubt  of  your  love ; 
and,  consequently,  you  intensify  your  expressions  of 
devotion. 
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Pantomime  4. 
Retaining  the  attitude  of  protest,  you  now  call  in 
the  aid  of  your  left  arm  in  order  to  intensify  your 
expressions.  Raise  left  arm  almost  to  level  of  shoul- 
der, attitude  similar  to  that  of  right  arm.  Rotary 
movement  of  wrists  turns  hands  into  relative  attitude 
con.-ex.  Raise  hands,  relative  attitude  ex.-con. ; 
bend  forearms.  Sink  elbows,  pressing  them  to  sides ; 
this  brings  fingers  to  armpits,  torso  bending  in  oppo- 
sition to  forearm,  head  to  hand.  Now  both  elbows 
rise  up  and  out  sideways.  Hands  fall  decomposed ; 
shoulders  rise  as  head  sinks  lower.  Attitude  of  legs 
changes  to  nor.-con.  =  concentration.  Left  leg 
strong,  while  elbows  sink  to  sides.  Forearms  un- 
bend as  torso  rises.  Hands  expand  as  head  resumes 
its  position.  Shoulders  drop  and  head  rises  to  atti- 
tude ex»-ex.  in  assertion. 

IMAGINARY   SCENE  V. 

No  effect  is  produced  on  object.  In  great  surprise 
you  ask  the  reason :  **  Does  he  think  you  guilty  of 
some  wrong  to  him?"  You  attest  your  innocence 
with  great  vehemence. 

Pantomime  5. 
From   final  attitude  of  Pantomime  4,  right  arm 
sweeps  up  in  appellation.     Head  sinks  toward  object 
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in  opposition.  Scrutiny  and  bewilderment  depicted 
on  face.  A  pause.  Then  both  forearms  bend, 
bringing  hands  vehemently  to  mental  zone  of  torso. 
Upper  arms  level  and  parallel  with  shoulders.  Shoul- 
ders rise;  head  sinks  lower  in  opposition.  Head 
rotates  to  left,  followed  by  arms  expanding  into 
attitude  ex.-nor.  as  head  returns  to  right.  Shoulders 
sink  as  head  rises. 

imaginary  scene  VI. 

Continued  disbelief  in  your  truth  and  innocence 
enrages  you.  You  make,  however,  one  final  effort 
for  self-control,  but  show  extreme  anger  in  bearing 
and  face. 

Pantomime  6. 

From  final  attitude  of  Pantomime  5,  right  hand 
sweeps  to  left  moral  zone  of  torso.  Hand  clenches 
in  conditional  attitude  con. -con.  =  concentrated 
passion,  wrists  turning  in.  At  the  same  time,  left 
elbow  sinks,  bringing  wrist  to  level  of  hip.  Hand 
clenched,  wrist  turned  in  =  vital  energy  in  concen- 
tration. Right  knee  has  stiffened,  making  attitude 
of  legs  ex.-con.  =  defiance.  Head  has  sunk  in  op- 
position to  attitude  ex.-con.  =  hate.  A  half  spring 
on  to  right  leg,  as  if  to  advance  on  object,  is  checked. 
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resulting  in  a  quick  stamp  only;  then  you  recoil 
into  attitude  of  legs  ex.-con.  At  the  spring,  the 
hands  have  unclenched  convulsively  and  rotated 
slightly,  only  to  reclench  at  the  recoil.  Head  has 
risen  and  sunk  in  opposition.  The  face  expresses 
menace.  The  brows  are  lowered,  the  nostrils  dilated, 
jaws  clenched,  etc. 

IMAGINARY   SCENE  VII. 

Your  passion  has  now  passed  beyond  your  con- 
trol, and  you  order  the  object  of  it  to  leave  your 
presence. 

Pantomime  7. 

From  final  attitude  of  Pantomime  6,  forearm*  un- 
bends into  attitude  of  arms  ex.-ex.  Wrist  rotates 
hand  into  relative  attitude  ex. -nor.  Now  make  the 
movement  described  in  Lesson  VIII — the  command 
to  leave  the  room,  to  **  Go ! "  When  the  arm  is 
executing  the  last  half  of  the  movement  **  Go  ! " — 
i,  e,y  when  the  wrist  is  level  with  armpit, — change 
bearing  to  attitude  of  legs  nor.-ex.,  animated  atten- 
tion.    Right  leg  strong. 

IMAGINARY   SCENE   VIII. 

While  gazing  in  anger  at  object,  as  in  final  attitude 
of  Pantomime  7,  its  aspect  changes  into  something 

•  Read  "  right  foreann." 
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which  paralyzes  you  with  terror,  appalls  you,  and 
fills  you  with  loathing. 

Pantomime  8. 

Hands  decompose  and  are  brought  tremblingly  in 
front  of  face,  palms  outw^ard  as  if  to  banish  object 
from  sight.  Then  elbows  unbend,  violently  throwing 
arms  out  into  attitude  of  extreme  repulsion,  ex.-ex. 
Hands  relative  attitude  ex.-ex.  Bearing  changes  to 
attitude  of  legs  con.-con.  =  prostration.  Left  leg 
strong,  head  violently  averted  from  object  in  ex.- 
con.  =  horror,  hate. 

imaginary   scene  IX. 

You  glance  toward  object.  To  your  amazement, 
another  transformation  has  taken  place.  A  vision 
of  beauty  is  before  you.  Great  astonishment  de- 
picted on  face.  You  are  attracted  toward  vision. 
It  recedes.  You  beseech  it  to  remain  with  you,  but 
it  vanishes,  leaving  you  prostrate. 

Pantomime  9. 

Eye  turns  to  object.  Head  follows.  Bearing 
becomes  ex.-con.,  left  leg  strong.  Arms  expand. 
Wrists  turn  hands  palms  up.  Then  arms  are  slowly 
brought  to  attitude  of  attraction,  con.-ex.,  while  the 
bearing  becomes  nor.-ex.      Right  leg  strong.     As 
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the  vision  recedes,  the  bearing  becomes  ex.-ex.,  right 
leg  strong,  you  gradually  fall  on  left  knee,  arms 
rising  in  appellation  to  object  as  you  kneel.  Object 
vanishes.     You  faint,  arms  decomposing  as  you  fall. 
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LESSON  XX. 

THE  VOICE. 

IN  TONE  AND   WORD    {logOs). 

In  all  that  follows,  wherever  I  can,  I  shall  let  Del- 
sarte  speak  for  himself.  Of  this  division  I  am  but 
the  editor,  glad  of  any  scintillation  from  the  brilliant 
spirit-light  of  the  master. 

In  a  previous  lesson  we  found : 

1 .  The  voice, — vital ; 

2.  The  gesture, — moral; 

3.  The  word, — mental; 

the  three  thus  revealing  life,  mind  and  soul. 

RESPIRATION. 

In  regard  to  tone,  its  great  essential,  respiration, 
must  first  be  studied.  You  remember,  no  doubt, 
three  zones  in  the  torso : 

1.  Mental, — chest; 

2.  Moral, — heart; 

3.  Vital, — abdomen. 

Natural  respiration  brings  into  prominence,  during 
inspiration,  the  vital  zone.     In  the  language  of  Del- 

sarte : — 

287 
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"  It  is  the  vital  breath ;  but  while  you  can  sing  with 
the  natural  respiration,  it  is  rapidly  exhausted  if  not 
augmented  by  additional  inhalation  ;  for  it  results  in 
dryness  and  breathlessness,  which  cause  suffering 
alike  to  singer  and  listener.  The  artificial  breath,  on 
the  contrary,  preserves  the  ease  and  freshness  of  the 
voice.     The  chest  should  be  a  passive  agent." 

Delsarte  taught  diaphragmatic  breathing,  which 
throws,  during  inspiration,  the  moral  zone  into 
greatest  prominence. 

Clavicular  breathing  brings  the  chest  or  mental 
zone  into  action.  It  is  an  hysteric  method,  only  to 
be  used  when  the  dramatic  situation  demands  sob- 
bing, gasping  utterance.  Be  very  careful  in  its  use ; 
it  indicates  a  mind  unbalanced.  It  soon  causes 
dizziness  if  performed  in  a  sobbing  manner.  All 
great  excitement  and  loss  of  control  is  betrayed 
pantomimically  by  the  quick  rise  and  fall  of  the 
chest  in  clavicular  respiration. 

For  a  complete  and  practical  guide  to  the  develop- 
ment and  correct  use  of  the  respiratory  and  vocal 
organs,  the  student  is  referred  to  Guttmann's  **  Gym- 
nastics of  the  Voice."* 


*  $1.25.    Edgar  S.  Werner  I^ublishing  &  Supply  Co.  (Incorporated^  Publishers. 
New  York. 
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voice-productiox. 
In  studying  voice-production  we  must  consider 
three  essentials : 

1.  The  lungs ; 

2.  The  larynx ; 

3.  The  phar}'nx,  nose  and  mouth-cavities. 
The  lungs  convey  the  air  to  the  lar}'nx,  the  vi- 

brating  agent;    thence  to  the   mouth-cavities,  the 
reverberating  or  resonating  agent. 

Delsarte  named  the  **  direct  attack  *'  of  the  glottis, 
marteiiato^  and  compared  it  to  pearls  united  by  an 
invisible  thread.  According  to  him,  each  note 
should  be  produced  by  an  elastic  escapement.  He 
cautioned  against  the  squeezing  out  of  the  tone  after 
it  was  produced.  He  taught  that  all  intensity  ot 
effect  was  produced  by  a  profound  inspiration,  ex- 
pulsion, and  finally  this  elastic  escapement  or  articu- 
late click  of  the  glottis.  The  glottic  stroke  should 
be  produced  by  explosion.  The  foregoing  refers  to 
vowels. 

Upon  this  point  the  master  directs  that, — 

"  The  initial  consonant  should  be  prepared  the 
same  way  as  the  attack  on  the  tone.  Such  is  the 
concentration  of  the  archer  preparing  to  launch  an 
arrow,  of  the  runner  about  to  leap  a  ditch." 

Dragging  of  the  voice  before  the  consonant  is 
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to  be  avoided.  Delsarte's  directions  are  to  swell 
and  diminish  on  a  single  note,  E  flat  (of  the  me- 
dium) ;  the  intermediary  notes  will  be  sympathetically- 
strengthened.  This  special  exercise  will  prevent  the 
separation  of  the  registers  and  gain  the  mixed  or 
heart-voice. 

When  this  note  has  acquired  broad  and  powerful 
tones,  the  development  is  to  be  communicated  to 
the  neighboring  notes. 

Delsarte  says: 

"  If  you  would  move  others,  put  your  heart  in  the 
place  of  your  larynx ;  let  your  voice  become  a 
mysterious  hand  to  caress  the  hearer. 

"  There  are  two  kinds  of  loud  voices :  the  vocally 
loud,  which  is  the  vulgar  voice  ;  and  the  dynamically 
loud,  which  is  the  powerful  voice.  A  voice,  how- 
ever powerful  it  may  be,  should  be  inferior  to  the 
power  which  animates  it.'* 

QUALITY   OF  TONE. 

The  vowel  sounds,  being  the  forms  of  the  open- 
ings of  pharynx  and  mouth,  affect  the  quality  of 
tone.  The  mother  vowel  a,  the  broad  Italian  sound 
{ah)y  is  normal;  with  an  acute  accent  it  becomes  d 
(as  in  ai)y  excentric  ;  with  a  grave  accent  it  becomes 
a  (as  in  awe)^  concentric. 
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From  these  three  a's  spring  the  other  simple  vowel 
sounds,  viz.: 

Excentric.  Normal.  Concentric. 

d  a  a 

6  o  e 

e  au  eu 

i  ou  u 

N.  B. — Iiook  in  a  French  dictionary  for  the  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  the  foregoing  sounds. 

Practice  on  E  flat  (medium)  the  normal  vowels. 
They  give  the  mixed  quality  of  tone ;  then  couple 
with  them  the  consonants  /,  /«,  p.  When  further 
advanced,  practice  on  the  chromatic  scale  these  com- 
binations. The  excentric  vowels  give  the  physical 
quality  of  tone.  The  concentric  give  the  mental 
tone.  Oricc  having  secured  and  recognized  the 
moral  love-tone,  the  mental  and  physical  vowels  can 
be  amalgamated  into  normal  quality.  For  dramatic 
effect  the  power  to  take  each  quality  at  will  is  neces- 
saiy. 

POINTS    OF   REVERBERATION. 

There  are  three  significant  points  of  reverberation 
in  the  mouth : 

1.  The  physical  in  the  pharynx; 

2.  The  moral  or  normal  in  the  palatine  arch ; 

3.  The  mental  back  of  the  upper  teeth. 
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The  normal  vowel  emission  is  naturally  directed  to 
the  palatine  arch;  the  excentric  to  the  pharynx; 
the  concentric  or  mental  to  the  back  of  the  teeth. 

The  common  street-vender,  as  he  calls  his  wares, 
is  an  example  of  the  physical  emission  and  reverber- 
ation. When  we  are  under  the  influence  of  physi- 
cal emotion,  our  voices  harmonize  in  expression. 
"Hoarse  with  passion"  is  a  common  phrase.  This 
voice  is  sometimes  very  effective  in  dramatic  expres- 
sion, but,  if  much  used,  hoarseness  is  sure  to  be  the 
consequence. 

The  mental  voice  expresses  a  hard,  cold,  scientific 
statement  of  facts. 

COLOR   OF  TONE. 

The  voice  is  further  colored  by  gesture.  I  have 
previously  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
conditional  attitudes  of  the  hand  sympathetically 
color  the  voice ;  and  again,  the  expression  of  the 
face  preceding  the  tone  will  color  it.  To  quote 
Delsarte :  — **  The  ravished  listener  should  be  dazzled 
by  a  song  unheard  as  yet,  but  which  he  guesses  or 
thinks  he  guesses." 

Loudness  of  tone  is  inconsistent  with  true  feeling, 
The  more  one  is  moved,  the  lower  the  utterance. 
The  voice  is  brilliant  when  there  is  little  emotion. 
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In  deep  feeling  the  heart  seems  to  be  in  the  throat 
and  the  voice  is  stifled.  "  The  whining,  tearful  tone 
is  always  weak." — (Delsarte.) 

INFLECTION. 

We  now  approach  a  subject  of  great  importance, 
— inflection.  Inflection  in  gesture  has  been  defined 
as  a  movement  indicating  a  passing  emotion.  In- 
flection in  voice  also  subtly  indicates  each  passing 
thought. 

Hear  again  the  master :  — 

"  Persuade  yourself  that  there  are  blind  men  and 
deaf  men  in  your  audience  whom  you  must  move, 
interest  and  persuade  I  Your  inflection  must  become 
pantomime  to  the  blind,  and  your  pantomime,  inflec- 
tion to  the  deaf." 

Inflections  are  rising,  falling,  or  the  voice  rests  in 
monotone.  Thus  they  arc  cxccntric,  concentric  and 
normal.  Combinations  of  these  three  produce  the 
inflection  named  by  English  authorities  circumflex. 

The  shade,  a  poetic  accent,  is  rather  felt  than  ex- 
pressed. It  must  be  innate ;  it  can  be  named,  but 
not  learned.  You  may  have  heard  a  play,  a  song, 
many  times,  and  its  effect  on  you  has  been  cold  and 
barren;  but,  some  day,  under  the  inspiration  of  a 
creative  touch,  the  dead  ashes  of  your  enthusiasm 
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are  fired  by  a  living  spark.  The  feu  sacr?-  of  genius 
has  fallen  from  Olympus  and  illumined  all  around. 
'  "  Accent  is  the  modulation  of  the  soul." — ^Del- 
sarte.) 

Arnaud  writes : 

**  Delsarte  had  established  typical  phrases,  where 
the  mere  shade  gave  an  appropriate  meaning  to  every 
variety  of  impression  and  sentiment  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  expressed  by  any  one  set  of  words.  One 
of  these  phrases  was  this :   *  This  is  a  pretty  dog.' 

**  A  very  talented  young  girl  succeeded  in  giving 
to  these  words  a  great  number  of  different  modula- 
tions, expressing  endearment,  coaxing,  admiration, 
ironical  praise,  pity  and  affection.  Delsarte,  with 
his  far-reaching  comprehension,  conceived  of  more 
than  600  ways  of  differentiating  these  examples. 

**  The  second  phrase  was  :  *  I  did  not  tell  you  that 
I  would  not' 

**  This  time  the  words  lent  themselves  to  revealing, 
as  the  case  might  be,  indifference,  reproach,  encour- 
agement, the  hesitation  of  a  troubled  mind." 

The  shade  is  intimately  connected  with  the  ellip- 
sis which  formed  a  most  important  part  of  Delsarte's 
method. 

**  The  conjunction  and  interjection  are  elliptical; 
thus  in  the  sentence,  *  Ah !   .  .  .  .  how  miserable  I 
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am !  *  *Ah ! '  should  imply  a  painful  situation  before 
the  explanatory  words  begin." — (Delsarte.) 

The  silence  which  follows  "Ah !  "  must,  however, 
be  filled  by  a  significant  gesture. 

PARTICULAR   INFLECTIONS. 

Under  the  head  of  particular  inflections  come : 

1.  Exclamations;    a  startled  cry  on  ah^  eh^  or  oh. 

2.  Cries;  prolonged  exclamations  on  ah^  caused 
by  acute  pain,  joy,  fear.  In  violent  pain  produced 
by  a  physical  cause,  the  exclamation  starts  from  a 
deep  sound,  then  strikes  a  high  sound,  then  a  me- 
dium tone  in  a  circumflex  manner. 

3.  Groans;  formed  by  two  successive  sounds,  a 
high  and  then  a  low  sound.  A  constant  and  monoto- 
nous repetition  of  these  tones  produces  the  effect. 

4.  Lamentation;  expressed  by  a  sombre,  lugu- 
brious, big  voice,  expressing  grief  that  cannot  be  re- 
pressed. 

5.  The  sob  is  produced  by  a  clavicular,  hysteric 
breathing,  in  a  succession  of  little  vocalized  inspi- 
rations followed  by  a  long  vocalized  expiration. 

N.  B.— Clavicular  breathing,  the  ri«e  and  fall  of  the  chest, 
is  a  sign  of  excitement. 

6.  The  sigh  is  the  product  of  a  long  and  slow  in- 
spiration followed  by  a  sudden,  faint-toned  expira- 
tion. 
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7.  The  laugh  is  the  product  of  a  deep  inspiration 
followed  by  a  succession  of  short,  quick  explosive 
vocal  expirations.  The  vowel  used  should  be  ItaHan 
a  or  0^  prefixed  by  //,  for  a  normal  laugh. 

8.  Singing  is  the  modulated  voice.  **  Things  said 
quietly  should  sing  themselves  in  the  utterance."  — 
(Delsarte.) 

N.  B. — ''  Preparation  for  tone  consists  in  deep  breathing,  de« 
pression  of  larynx,  canalization  of  tongue." — (Delsarte.) 

The  late  Prof.  Lewis  B.  Monroe  was  an  ardent 
student  of  Delsarte.  Their  minds  were  akin,  and 
he  welcomed  every  thought  of  the  latter  with  great 
joy,  for  in  himself  he  felt  the  reverberation.  So 
I  make  no  apology  for  lierc  introducing  a  collection 
of  notes  from  him. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  EMPHASIS  AND  INFLECTION. 

1.  **  The  emphatic  word  is  the  one  that  suggests 
the  main  idea. 

2.  **  Falling  inflection  expresses  the  will  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  speaker. 

3.  **  Rising  inflection  defers  to  the  hearer,  or  to 
the  will  of  the  hearer. 

4.  **  Rising  inflection  is  prospective. 

5.  **  Falling  inflection  is  retrospective. 

6.  **  Monotone  is  suspensive. 
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7.  "  The  slide  always  falls  on  the  accented  syllable 
of  the  word. 

8.  "  A  modifying  phrase  reverts  by  its  pitch  to  the 
clause  or  word  modified. 

9.  **  Fact  of  negation  in  a  sentence  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  change  the  emphasis. 

10.  *'  Doubt  about  emphasis,  greater  includes  the 
less.  See  which  word  will  convey  the  idea  or  sug- 
gest the  answer,  and  which  words  can  be  thrown  away. 

11.  "  Reiteration  in  emphasis  requires  the  falling 
inflection. 

12.  '*  If  the  falling  inflection  is  given,  the  subor- 
dinate clause  must  be  lower  in  pitch ;  if  the  rising, 
the  subordinate  clause  must  be  higher  in  pitch. 

13.  "Of  falling  inflections,  the  higher  takes  pre- 
cedence. 

14.  '*  A  concession  followed  by  an  opposing  as- 
sertion takes  the  rising  inflection. 

15.  **  Rising  circumflex  may  indicate  a  doubt." 

THE  WORD    {logos). 

Man  communicates  with  his  fellow-man  in  three 
ways : 

1 .  The  voice ; 

2.  The  gesture; 
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3.  The  word; 
the  different  expressions  of  life,  mind  and  soul. 

Words  are  the  combinations  of  vowels  and  con- 
sonants. 

I  here  quote  the  late  Dr.  Guilmette's  arrangement 
of  vowels  and  consonants ;   it  is  invaluable. 
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CHART  XV.— Vowels. 
Permutatio7t  of  the  Five  Organic  Vowel  Sounds. 

N.  B.— Lat  there  be  a  prompt  and  firm  molding  of  the 
sounds,  with  '' direct  attack"  cf  glottis. 

a  (ah),  o  (oh),  e  (eh),  u  (00),  1  (cc). 

I.  II.  III. 

ieuao  iueao  iocua 

ieuoa  iueoa  iouac 

ieoua  iuoac  ioauc 

IV.  V.  VI. 

i  a  e  u  o  e  i  u  a  o  c  u  i  a  o 

1  a  u  e  o  e  i  a  u  o  c  u  a  i  o 

i  a  o  u  e  e  i  o  a  u  c  u  o  i  a 

VII.  VIII.  IX. 

u  i  c  a  o  u  a  i  c  o  a  i  c  ti  o 

u  i  a  c  o  u  a  o  i  c  a  i  u  o  c 

u  e  i  o  a  u  o  c  a  i  a  c  ti  o  i 

X.  XI.  XII. 

a  u  i  c  o  o  a  c  u  i  o  i  c  ti  a 

a  u  o  i  c  o  a  i  u  e  o  c  i  a  u 

a  u  c  o  i  o  a  c  i  u  on  c  a  i 

'The  sounds  of  the  ICn^lish  vowrls,  according  to 
Bel,  are:  **  i — eel;  2 — ill;  3 — ale;  4 — <:ll,  crre  : 
5 — an  ;  6 — ask  ;  7 — ah  ;  8 — hrr  ;  9 — iij),  urn  ; 
10 — on,  all;  11 — ore;  12 — old;  13 — ))nll,  pool. 
U  after  a  vocal  consonant  is  ti  as  in  duty,  literature ; 
u  after  r  is  00  as  in  rue,  true."] 
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CHART  XVI.— Consonants. 

Permutations  of  the  Labials^  Linguals  and  Laryngeals. 

I. 
LINGUALS. 

tl k  r  k  1 1 r 

tk  1  r  r  1 1 k 

t r Ik  k  r 1 1 

1 tk  r  r k  1  t 


II. 

LABL\LS  /  AND  /  WITH   LARYNGEALS   b  AND  g. 

pfbg  fgpb 

pbfg  gfbp 

pgfb  gbpf 

fpbg  bpfg 


III. 

LABIAL  p   WITH    LINGUALS   /  AND   k  AND 

LARYNGEAL   b. 

ptkb  bptk 

p  k  t  b  k  p  b  t 

kbpt  btkp 

ktpb  tpkb 
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classification  of  the  organic  labial,  lingual 
and  laryngeal  articulations. 

I. 

Labial  proper  p— p  ; 
Semi-labial  f — f. 

11. 

LINGUAL. 

Apex  of  the  tongue  straight,  t — t  hard  ; 
Apex  of  the  tongue  curved,  1 — 1  soft  ; 
Dorsum  of  the  tongue  arched,  r — r  hard,  vibratory; 
Apex  of  the  tongue  curved,  r — r  soft,  vibratory. 

III. 

LARYNGEAL. 

b— b;  g— g;    d— d;  v— v. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  The  principal  laryngeal  sound  represented  by 
the  character  b  should,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
the  chamber  of  the  larynx,  be  practiced  forcibly  y 
several  times  a  day.  It  is  wrongly  named  a  conso- 
nant. 

2.  Prefix  the  articulation  of  each  of  the  above 
consonants  to  the  closed  organic  vowel  /  (ee)^  taking 
care  to  keep  passive  those  vocal  organs  whose  im- 
mediate use  is  not  required.     Let  the  mind  be  very 
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vigilant  over  the  active  organ,  and  none  other,  tak- 
ing care  to  retain  it  for  a  second  or  more  in  its  posi- 
tion after  the  articulation  shall  have  been  given. 

3.  The  same  rule  should  be  strictly  observed  in 
the  molding  of  the  organic  vowel  sounds,  otherwise 
a  slurring  and  drawling  of  the  vocal  element  will 
be  the  result,  and  a  miserably  defined  vowel  will 
result  for  speaker  or  singer. 

4.  The  organic  vowel  sounds  a  and  0  (ah  and  oh) 
should  be  practiced  upon  a  steady  intonation,  with  the 
mouth  widely  opened  and  held  firm  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  points  of  the  first  three  fingers,  and 
tliere  retained  during  the  molding  of  these  vowel 
sounds.  Use  the  same  process  for  the  vowels  e  and 
;/  (ch  and  oo)y  with  the  points  of  two  fingers  holding 
the  jaws  firmly  apart.  Finally  use  one  finger  for  i 
(ee). 

5.  Practice  chart  of  organic  vowels  with  active 
whisper ;  then  practice  laryngeal  ^,  without  vocaliza- 
tion, on  different  notes  of  the  scale,  viz. :  i,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8;    I,  3,  5,  8;    i,  4,  6,  8. 

6.  Finally,  essay  the  following  lines,  with  strict 
regard  to  the  molding  of  vowels  and  consonants,  on 
the  chromatic  scale,  rising  a  half  tone  at  each  itali- 
cized word  and  continuing  the  next  line  on  that  tone. 
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"There  stood  an  unsold  captive  in  the  mart^ 
A  gray -haired  and  majestical  old  man, 
Chain'd  to  a  pillar.     It  was  almost  night, 
And  the  last  seller  from  his  place  hsAgongf 
And  not  a  sound  was  heard  but  of  a  dog 
Crunching  beneath  the  stall  a  refuse  bone. 
Or  the  dull  echo  from  the  pavement  rung 
As  the  faint  captive  changed  his  weary  yjr^/." 

"  The  initial  consonant  should  be  articulated  dis- 
tinctly;  the  strength  of  the  word  lies  in  it.'* — (Del- 
sarte.) 

It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  say  the  initial  con- 
sonant of  the  root.  The  force  of  the  consonant  is 
subordinated  to  the  degree  of  the  idea  it  is  called  on 
to  determine.  One  of  the  secrets  of  expression  is 
in  the  time  you  hold  the  initial  consonant  of  the 
root  before  articulation.  That  silence  is  the  father 
of  the  word  and  justifies  it.  This  brings  us  to  the 
consideration  of 

THE  THEORY   OF   DEGREES. 

I  shall  quote  entire  from  an  old  pupil  of  the  mas- 
ter, Arnaud : 

"  In  the  Course  of  Applied  Esthetics,  the  theory 
of  degrees  was  largely  developed.  To  understand 
this  theory — one  of  the  most  striking  points  in  Del- 
sartc's  method,  and  original  with  him — one  should 
have  some  idea  of  the  grammar  which  he  composed 
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for  the  use  of  his  pupils.  All  that  is  the  very 
essence  of  language,  that  from  which  no  language, 
no  idiom  can  escape  —  the  constituent  parts  of 
speech  —  are  examined  and  investigated  from  a 
philosophic  and  psychologic  point  of  view.  Just  as 
the  author  examined  the  constituent  modalities  of 
our  being  in  the  light  of  aesthetics,  he  seized  the 
affinities  between  the  laws  of  speech,  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  voice  —  logos  —  and  the  moral  manifes- 
tations of  art.  I  will  only  enter  into  these  studies 
so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  special  field  of  aesthetics. 

**  In  this  category,  we  find  the  following  definitions 
which  serve  to  classify  the  quantitative  values  or  de- 
grees ;  that  is,  the  extent  assigned  to  each  articula- 
tion or  vocal  emission  to  enable  it  to  express  the 
thoughts,  sentiments  and  sensations  of  our  being  in 
their  truth  and  proportionate  intensity : 

**  I.  Substantive  is  the  name  given  to  a  group  of 
appearances,  to  a  totality  of  attributes. 

"  2.  Adjective  expresses  ideas,  simple,  abstract, 
general  and  modificative ;  it  is  an  abstraction  in  the 
substantive. 

*'  3.  Verb  is  the  word  that  affirms  the  existence 
and  the  coexistence  between  the  being  existing  and 
its  manner  of  existing. 

**4.  The  participle  alone  is  a  sign  of  action. 
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"  Sf  6,  7.  The  article,  pro7ioim  and  preposition  fit 
into  the  common  definitions. 

**  8.  The  adverb  is  the  adjective  of  the  adjective 
and  of  the  participle  (in  so  far  as  it  is  an  attribute 
of  the  verb)  ;  it  modifies  them  both,  and  is  not  mod- 
ifiable by  either  of  them ;  it  is  a  sign  of  proportion, 
an  intellectual  compass. 

**  9.  The  conjunction  has  the  same  function  as  the 
preposition ;  it  unites  one  object  to  another  object, 
but  it  differs  from  it,  inasmuch  as  the  preposition  has 
but  a  single  word  for  its  antecedent,  and  a  single  word 
for  its  objective  case,  while  the  conjunction  has  an 
entire  phrase  for  antecedent,  and  the  same  for  com- 
plement. It  characterizes  the  point  of  view  under 
the  sway  of  which  the  relation  should  be  regarded : 
restrictive,  as  but ;  hypothetical  or  conditional,  as 
if;  conclusive,  as  t/ietiy  etc.  The  conjunction  pre- 
sents a  general  view  to  our  thought ;  it  is  the  reunion 
of  scattered  facts ;   it  is  essentially  elliptical. 

**  10.  The  interjection  responds  to  those  circum- 
stances where  the  soul,  moved  and  shaken  by  a 
crowd  of  emotions  at  once,  feels  that  by  uttering 
a  phrase  it  would  be  far  from  expressing  what  it 
experiences.  It  then  exhales  a  sound,  and  confides 
to  gesture  the  transmission  of  its  emotion 

"  The  interjection  is  essentially  elliptical,  because, 
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expressing  nothing  in  itself,  it  expresses  at  the  time 
all  that  the  gesture  desires  it  to  express,  for  ellipsis 
is  a  hidden  sense,  the  revelation  of  which  belongs 
exclusively  to  gesture. 

**  It  must  first  be  noted  that  these  degrees  are 
numbered  from  one  to  nine,  and  that,  of  all  the 
grammatical  values  defined,  the  conjunction,  inter- 
jection and  adverb  are  classed  highest. 

"  Delsarte  made  the  following  experiment  one  day 
in  the  '  Circle  of  Learned  Societies  ^  during  a  lecture : 

"  '  Which  word,'  he  asked  his  audience,  *  requires 
most  emphasis  in  the  lines — 

••  *  "The  wave  draws  near,  it  breaks,  and  vomits  up  before  our  eyes, 
Amid  the  surging  foam,  a  monster  huge  of  size."  ' 

"  The  absence  of  any  rule  applicable  to  the  sub- 
ject caused  the  most  complete  anarchy  among  the 
listeners.  One  thought  that  the  word  to  be  empha- 
sized must  be  monster — as  indicating  an  object  of 
terror;  another  gave  the  preference  to  the  adjec- 
tive huge;  still  another  thought  that  vomits  de- 
manded the  most  expressive  accent,  from  the  ugli- 
ness of  that  which  it  expresses. 

**  Delsarte  repeated  the  lines: 

ma  'pj^g  wave  draws  near,  it  breaks,  and vomits  up  before 

our  eyes."  ' 

"  It  was  on  the  word  and  that  he  concentrated  all 
the  force  of  his  accent ;  but  giving  it,  by  gesture, 
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voice  and  facial  expression,  all  the  significance  lack- 
*ing  to  that  particle,  colorless  in  itself,  as  he  pro- 
nounced the  word,  the  fixity  of  his  gaze,  his  trem- 
bling hands,  his  body  shrinking  back  into  itself,  while 
his  feet  seemed  riveted  to  the  earth,  all  presaged 
something  terrible  and  frightful.  He  saw  what  he 
was  about  to  relate,  he  made  you  see  it ;  his  words 
had  only  to  specify  the  fact,  and  to  justify  the  emo- 
tion which  had  accumulated  in  the  interval. 

**  But  this  particle,  which  here  allows  of  eight 
degrees,  is  much  diminished  when  it  fills  the  office 
of  a  simple  copulative.  The  extent  of  the  word  or 
syllable  is  always  subordinate  to  the  sense  of  the 
phrase ;   in  the  latter  case  it  does  not  require  more 

than  the  figure  2." 

N.  B.  —  Gesture  and  expression  of  face  should  always  pre- 
cede the  pronunciation  of  the  initial  consonant.  It  should 
Justify  its  value.  The  inflection  of  the  voice  should  also 
harmonize  "with  the  value. 

Delsarte  continues : 

**  On  retracing  in  my  memory  the  walks  I  had 
taken  m  the  Tuileries,  I  was  struck  by  an  important 
fact  amidst  the  phenomena  called  up :  the  voice  of 
the  nurse  or  mother,  when  she  caressed  her  child, 
invariably  assumed  the  double  character  of  lenuity 
and  acuteness.  It  was  in  a  voice  equally  sweet  and 
high-pitched  that  she  uttered  such  words  as  these : 
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*  How  lovelv  he  is ! '  — '  Smiie  a  little  bit  for 
mamma !  *  Now  this  caressing  intonation,  impressed 
by  nature  upon  the  upper  notes  of  all  these  voices, 
forms  a  strange  contrast  to  the  direction  which  all 
singing-teachers  agree  in  formulating;  a  direction 
which  consists  in  augmenting  the  intensity  of  the 
sound  in  direct  ratio  to  its  acuteness.  Thus,  to 
them  the  entire  law  of  vocal  shades  would  consist 
in  augmenting  progressively  the  sound  of  the  ascend- 
ing phrase  or  scale,  and  diminishing  in  the  same 
proportion  for  a  descending  scale.  Now  nature,  by 
a  thousand  irrefutable  examples,  directs  us  to  do 
the  contrary,  that  is,  she  prescribes  a  decrease  of 
intensity  (in  music,  decrescendo)  proportionate  to 
the  ascensional  force  of  the  sounds.  I  was,  there- 
iore,  fully  convinced  that  caressing,  tender  and 
gentle  sentiments  find  their  normal  expression  in 
high  notes.'* 

Delsarte  was  not  yet  satisfied ;  he  felt  there  must 
be  some  truth  in  such  a  universally  received  law. 
He  proceeds  : 

"  I  will  knock  unceasingly  at  the  door  of  facts. 
I  will  question  every  phenomenon. 

"  I  then  perceived  that  my  first  affirmations  were 
no  better  founded  than  those  of  the  masters,  whose 
theories  I  had  attacked.     The  truth  of  the  matter 
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is  that  ascending  progressions  may  arise  from  t>ppt> 
site  shades    of    meaning.     *Thoroforo.*   said    I    lo 
myself,  '  it  is  equally  inadmissible  to  exclude  either 
affirmation.* 

**  The  law  is  necessarily  complex :  lot  us  hriu|» 
together,  that  we  may  seize  them  as  a  whole,  both 
the  contrary  expressions  and  the  circumstanceH 
which  produce  them. 

"Vulgar  and  uncultured  people,  as  w(*ll  as  chilchvn, 
act  in  regard  to  an  ascensional  progrossinn  in  an  in 
verse  sense  to  well-educated,  or,  at  any  rate,  allrc: 
tionate  persons,  such  as  mothcTs,  fond  nurscH,  ric. 

"But  why  this  difference  ?  What  arr  its  motive 
causes? 

***Ha!*  I  cried,  as  if  struck  by  li^jhlnin^j,  *  Vvr 
found  the  law !  As  with  the  movcmrnls  of  Ih'-  h<*ad, 
sensuality  and  tenderness,  these  shade-)  of  meaning 
may  be  traced  back  to  two  distinci  %t}\\rt.*"%\  %fnti 
ment  and  passion.  It  is  sentini^'fil  wlii'.h  I  li;r/''  \f*'t\ 
revealed  in  mothers;  it  is  pas-jon  whi'Ji  we  fin/J  in 
uncultured  perv>ns/  " 

M.  B.-TIM  word  pmHUm  Imt*  amwum  to  iA%Hiiy  imi^h^, 


".Sentiment    and    \ti^\\\'fU,    ^\i*-u,    pr'/"ed    \u    hh 
invervc  v/ay,     V'^'^%ion  >,trenjjthen%  the  voi'^  in  '/ro- 
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portion  as  it  rises,  and  sentiment,  on  the  contrary, 
softens  it  in  due  ratio  to  its  intensity." 

Here  follows  Delsarte's  formulation  of  the  law  of 
vocal  proportions : 

"  Given  a  rising  form,  such  as  the  ascending  scale, 
there  will  be  intensitive  progression  when  this  form 
should  express  passion  (whether  impulse,  excite- 
ment or  vehemence). 

"  There  will  be,  on  the  other  hand,  a  diminution 
of  intensity  where  this  form  is  caused  by  sentiment. 

"  Moreover,  the  application  of  this  law  is  subject 
to  quantitative  expressions  or  shades. 

"  These  quantitative  shades  or  expressions  result 
from  the  greatness  or  littleness  of  the  being  or 
objects  to  which  the  sounds  relate.  Thus  we  would 
not  use  the  same  tones  for  the  words :  *  Oh,  what 
a  pretty  little  girl !  * — '  What  a  lovely  little  flower !  * — 
And :  '  See  that  nice,  fat  peasant  woman  !  *  —  *  What 
a  comfortable  great  house !  * 

'*  Thus,  a  gamut  should  be  considered  as  a  double 
scale  of  proportion,  according  to  the  theory  indicated 
above." 

These  formulae  are  applicable  to  the  spoken  phrase 
as  well  as  to  music. 
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DEGREES   FOR   MUSIC. 


Laure  de  La  Madelene  reports  Delsarte  as  saying : 
"  Light  and  shade  are  not,  as  has  been  asserted, 
subject  to  the  arbitration  of  inspiration ;  they  are 
ruled  by  laws  (for  in  art  there  is  no  phenomenon 
not  subject  to  absolute  mathematical  laws).  These 
laws,  which  it  is  most  important  to  know,  form  the 
basis  of  the  system. 

**  The  sound  of  an  ascending  phrase  does  not 
necessarily  increase  in  intensity ;  far  from  it ;  the 
opinion  which  makes  it  progressive  is,  six  times  out 
of  seven,  incorrect.  It  is  only  correct  where  no  re- 
peated note  or  dissonant  note  is  encountered  in  the 
ascent.  Then  the  intensity  of  the  sound  may  be 
centred  upon  the  culminating  note:  in  that  case  we 
will  call  it 

First  Degree. 

"  If  we  find  a  note  repeated  in  the  rising  phrase, 
that  note  must  be  made  more  intense  than  the 
highest  note ;  it  will  become  the  principal  note  (the 
note  upon  which  chief  stress  is  to  be  laid,  if  we  may 
so  express  it).  The  sound  must  diminish  in  propor- 
tion to  its  distance  from  this  centre  of  expression, 
for  in  a  musical  phrase  (as  in  a  logical  or  mimetic 
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phrase)  there  cannot  be  two  chief  values:  the  re- 
peated note,  however  low,  should,  therefore,  have 

Two  Degrees, 

"  If  the  repeated  note  be  also  the  highest  note,  it 
will  acquire  new  intensity :  it  must  be  marked  as 
having 

Three  Degrees. 

''  (For  we  only  repeat  those  things  which  are 
requisite  or  necessary :  for  instance,  in  conversation, 
if  the  person  with  whom  you  are  talking  seems  ab- 
sent-minded, and  your  remarks  do  not  seem  to  be 
very  important,  you  lay  no  stress  upon  them  ;  but 
if  you  think  your  statement  requires  a  hearing,  you 
repeat  your  words  in  a  louder  tone  and  articulating 
more  distinctly,  in  order  that  you  may  be  heard  and 
understood  ;  in  the  same  way,  if  you  receive  no 
answer  to  this  appeal,  upon  repeating  it  you  neces- 
sarily make  some  change  in  the  conditions  in  which 
the  first  appeal  was  made :  this  change  can  only  be 
a  renewed  augmentation  of  sound  and  a  more  marked 
articulation.) 

**  We  may  possibly  find  a  dissonant  note  in  the 
ascending  phrase,  preceding  a  repeating  and  culmi- 
nating sound.  This  note  could,  then,  have  but  one 
significance ;  the  accident  would  give  it  the  form  of 
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an  adjective,  and  it  would  have,  in  the  musical 
phrase,  the  value  that  an  adjective  would  have  in  a 
logical  or  spoken  phrase.  Its  intensity  would, 
therefore,  be  greater  than  that  of  the  highest 
repeated  note :   it  would,  therefore,  take 

Four  Degrees. 
"  If  the  dissonant  note  is  also  the  highest  note, 
that  fact  would  give  it  new  intensity :   it  would  then 
have 

Five  Degrees^ 
without  affecting  the  intermediar>'  values  (the  pro- 
gressive value  of  the  notes)  —  values  determined  by 
the  position  which  the  notes  occupy  in  the  scale  of 
sounds :  for  in  a  phrase  following  a  normal  course, — 
that  is,  a  phrase  containing  neither  repeated  notes 
nor  dissonances,  re  would  exceed  do  in  intensity, 
and  mi  would  have  more  power  than  re  ;  and  so  on. 
And  if,  instead  of  following  the  diatonic  or  chro- 
matic order,  there  be  a  solution  of  continuity  —  if, 
for  instance,  at  a  bound,  we  pass  from  the  first  to 
the  fifth  note  in  the  gamut,  the  value  of  the  three 
notes  suppressed  will  not  be  destroyed,  but  implied, 
and  the  fifth  note  should  be  given  the  same  intensity 
which  it  would  have  had  if  the  three  preceding 
notes  had  been  uttered. 
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'•  The  dissonant  note,  appearing  in  a  rising  phrase, 
may  be  repeated :  in  consequence  of  this  repetition 
it  would  receive  a  greater  value,  which  would  give  it 

Six  Degrees!' 

Arnaud  tells  us  that  Delsarte  taught: — 

**  The  root  of  the  word  appoggiatura  being  appuyer 
(to  sustain),  the  chief  importance  should  be  given 
in  the  phrase,  to  appoggiatura,  by  extent  and 
expression ;  the  more  so  that  this  note  is  generally 
placed  on  a  dissonance ;  and,  according  to  this 
master's  system,  it  is  on  the  dissonance  —  and  not 
at  random  and  very  frequently,  as  is  the  habit  of 
many  singers  —  that  the  powerful  effect  of  the 
vibration  of  sound  should  be  produced." 

Finally,  let  mc  quote  Delsarte's  words  in  regard 
to  musical  signs : 

"  Signs  are  useful  when  the  pupil  begins  his 
studies.  To  acquire  freedom  in  the  use  of  the 
mechanism,  the  pupil,  before  creating  an  artistic 
personality  for  himself,  needs  leading  strings.  He 
will  never  be  really  free  until  he  can  obey  the  will 
of  a  stranger ;  and  when  he  has  no  teacher  beside 
him,  to  whom  he  can  refer  and  submit,  indicative 
signs  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  supply  the  absent 
adviser;   but   from   the  day  that  the  student  pos- 
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sesses   freedom   in   the   use  of   the  instruments  by 

means  of  which  are  revealed  life,  mind  and   soul, 

being  an  artist,  he  should  no  longer  be   compelled 

to    hold    to    a   strict    observance  of  written    signs. 

Other\vise  he  would  be   in  danger  of  becoming  a 

mere    automaton,    playing   when    the    springs    are 

pressed." 

There,  dear  pupil,  the  master  himself  has  advised 

the   method    of   your  use   of   all  in  the  foregoing 

pages,  not  one  word  of  which  will  be  comprehended 

**  save  by  a  deed,"  as  another  great  art-teacher,  Rus- 

kin,  has  said  of  the  Book  of  books. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  following 

method  of  utilizing  the  Delsarte  System  of  Dramatic 
Expression  in  the  creation  of  character.  While  the 
wings  of  inspiration  should  never  be  clipped,  still 
remember  that  the  first  essential  of  the  power  to 
command  is  the  ability  to  obey ;  and  ihe  pupil  in  art 
cannot  better  test  his  power  of  conception  than  by 
forming  it  according  to  the  high  standard  of  perfect 
law.  Remember,  all  great  musicians  have  to  stop 
the  flight  of  Pegasus,  while  annoting  their  music  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  harmony  and  orches- 
tration. The  precision  and  thoroughness  of  music 
proves  it  a  nobler  art  than  the  drama.  It  need  not 
be  so.     You  have  it  now  in  your  power  to  uplift 
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your  own  art-language.  Will  you  do  so?  If  you 
have  the  patience,  obey  the  following  directions : 

Write  one  line  of  the  text  to  be  studied  after  the 
word  "  text " ;  above  it  write  ( i )  v.  c.=vocal  color ; 
(2)  in.=inflection ;  (3)  em.=emphasis ;  (4)  being 
**text";  under  "text"  write  (5)  el.=ellipsis;  (6) 
ex.=expression  of  face;  (7)  g=gesture;  (8)  at. 
:=attitude ;    (9)  s.  b.=stage  business. 

Below  I  give  you  an  example : 

Scene  froiM  Macbeth  — Lady  Macbeth  speaks. 

1.  V.  C.     Some  breath  on  moral  tone; 

2.  In.     Falling  on  "  fail  " ; 

3.  Em.     On  "fail"; 

4.  Text.     V^efail; 

5.  El.     We  must  resign  ourselves  to  destiny; 

6.  Ex.     Head  bows,  eyelids  droop, — resigna- 

tion; 

7.  G.     Arms  drop  in  abandon ; 

8.  At.     Concentro-excentric ; 

9.  S.  B.      Stands  left  of  Macbeth. 

N.  B. — The  ellipsis  of  a  text  is  expressed  by  the  gesture ;  so 
the  signification  of  the  two  correspond.  The  expression  of  the 
face  and  the  hand  colors  the  tone ;  thus  they,  too,  will  cor- 
respond. 


HINTS   ON  VOICE. 

Said  Delsarte:  "  Place  your  heart  into  the  place 
of  your  larynx  " — a  metaphor  true  physically  and 
mentally.  To  do  so  physically  requires  arduous 
training  of  the  rib  and  back-muscles,  *  perfect 
breath-control,  and  absolute  unconsciousness  of 
the  throat. 

Among  modern  teachers  of  singing  William 
Shakespeare,  of  London,  has  a  perfect  method  for 
obtaining  that  control.  His  method  is  substantially 
as  follows:  * 

1.  Standing  forward,  the  trunk  inclined,  the  head 
drooping,  the  arms  are  lifted  in  front  as  if  implor- 
ing. This  raises  the  sides  of  the  ribs,  and  where  the 
arms  are  felt  to  turn  at  the  back  is  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  breath-support  and  control. 

2.  A  slight  panting  breath  is  now  taken,  felt  as 
a  quiver  at  the  soft  place  below  the  breastbone — 
this  for  a  few  seconds. 


I  write  only  what  is  of  use  to  the  student  <  f  elocution. 
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3.  Then  gradually  pant  the  breath,  filling  in 
more  and  more  air  each  time  until  the  ribs  have 
swelled  at  the  side  and  at  the  back  and  the  air  has 
been  locked,  as  it  were,  below  the  shoulder-blades, 
where  the  arms  have  been  felt  to  turn. 

4.  Open  the  mouth  a  thumb's  width,  and  pour 
the  air  out  slowly,  mentally  pronouncing  ah.  Do 
not  let  tlie  support  go  at  the  back.  There  should  al- 
ways be*  that  reserve  of  air  after  all  tone  has  ceased, 
if  one  would  have  a  healthy,  beautiful  tone. 

5.  Count  one,  tzvOy  three,  four,  five,  six,  ah  (held 
three  counts);  one,  ttvo,  three,  four,  five,  six,  ah  (held 
three  counts);  pause  three  counts  without  shutting 
mouth  or  losing  the  upward  hold  of  the  ribs  below 
the  shoulder-blades.  Then  say  ah,  to  show  that 
still  there  is  air  in  reserve.  Begin  this  practice  on 
C  and  extend  it  for  one  octave,  until  complete 
breath-control  and  support  has  been  obtained. 

I  find  a  few  notes  by  me  on  a  lesson  taken  from 
Mr.  Shakespeare  which  will  illustrate.  I  have 
written  just  after  a  lesson: 

"  The  arms  are  again  raised  in  front  as  if  implor- 
ing and  the  simple  conversational  count  begun. 
Again  attention  is  called  to  the  necessity  of  breath- 
control  sensed  as  a  muscular  hold  at  the  back  be- 
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Iween  the  shoulder-blades,  just  where  the  turn  is 
felt  of  the  imploring  arms." 

Says  Mr.  Shakespeare: 

"  It  is  not  the  amount  of  air  packed  in  but  the 
control  of  it  that  is  vital.  A  tone  can  be  angr\% 
cross,  strained,  bitter,  but  for  song  we  wish  it  lov- 
ing, caressing,  and  so  a  soft,  forward  action  of  the 
trunk  as  if  leaning  over  a  beloved  one  is  taken 
while  the  face  shows  a  soft,  smiling  mouth  led  by 
a  smiling  eye.  A  tone  is  heard  that  draws  you  tow- 
ard it,  yet  well  reined  in  from  the  back." 

So,  said  the  master,  and  then,  softly  singing,  he 
held  out  his  arms  as  if  inviting  a  child  to  an  em- 
brace. Then  he  walked  coaxingly  forward.  "  See," 
he  ejaculated,  "  the  tone  goes  forward,  and  yet  you 
feel  the  invitation  in  it.'* 

He  then  sang  a  few  notes  in  a  wonderfully 
caressing  heart-quality.  He,  indeed,  put  his  heart 
into  the  place  of  his  larynx. 

**  Do  you  play  the  piano? ''  he  asked.  On  an 
affirmative,  he  continued:  "  In  learning  to  use  the 
third  finger  you  would  strain  it  if  you  at  first  struck 
hard.  No;  delicacy,  accuracy  of  touch  is  necessar}\ 
Strength  will  grow.  So  with  the  voice.  Strike 
at  the  centre  with  delicacy;    control  the  breath: 
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let  the  size  alone.  Do  not  make  a  big,  pound 
tone.''  He  turned  to  me:  "  I  use  the  terms 
'  chest/  '  medium/  '  head  '  as  I  would  say  '  thumb/ 
*  second  finger/  '  little  finger.'  At  last  all  become 
one.    Then  it  is  voice,  as  I  would  say  *  fingers.'  " 

So  end  the  notes. 

In  pantomime,  Delsarte  taught  that  the  back  of 
the  centre  zone  of  the  trunk  means  moral  purpose 
and  energy;  the  front  zone  at  the  breasts  means 
love  and  tenderness.  Before  meeting  Mr.  Shake- 
speare, the  foregoing  method  of  breathing  had 
always  been  advocated  by  me  on  expressive  lines. 
Mr.  Shakespeare's  own  exquisite  voice  proves  it 
beyond  question. 

After  counting,  carry  the  same  exercise  in  words. 
The  words  on  i)age  362  can  l)e  used,  mounting  on 
each  italicized  word.  Test  the  breath-support  on 
every  line.  A  good  medium  tone  can  be  felt  vi- 
brating on  the  teeth.  Be  sure,  after  leaving  E  flat 
medium,  that  you  feel  it  there,  otherwise  you  will 
produce  throaty,  strained  tone.  A  thorough  prac- 
tice of  inflection  in  elocution  takes  the  place  of 
scale-practice  in  song.  The  elocutionist  should  be 
able  to  give  2d,  3d,  5th  and  octave  inflections. 

Even  when  necessary  to  emit  angry  and  emo- 
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tional  tones,  strive  for  breath-support:  You  thus 
give  the  symbol  of  nature  and  will  not  ruin  your 
throat  by  a  too  exact  imitation  of  the  strained, 
harsh  notes  of  the  uncontrolled.  Let  facial  expres- 
sion color  the  voice.  That  with  control  of  breath 
is  the  secret  of  dramatic  voice.  For  strong,  vital 
tone,  a  reining  back  and  down  toward  the  flank 
will  be  felt  as  well  as  the  upward  lift. 

The  a"bdomen  is  the  bow  and  should  be  llexi])lc. 
A  sHght  movement  goes  with  every  strong  oratoric 
effort,  as  at  every  pau^e  the  muscle  springs  out  as 
short  breaths  are  taken  in  to  supply  the  loss  of  air 
on  previous  word  or  words.  This  is  done  while  the 
large  supply  is  kept  in  the  chest  and  controlled 
from  the  back. 

Of  course,  the  foregoing  are  but  hints.  It  is 
impossible  to  train  voice  without  a  teacher,  but  a 
poor  one  will  ruin  you. 

To  sum  up: 

1.  Perfect  breath-control. 

2.  An  unconscious  throat. 

3.  Fine  enunciation. 

4.  Perfect  facial  expression. 

These  are  the  essentials  of  the  technique  of  elo- 
cution. The  rest  is  interpretation,  and  that  de- 
pends on  culture  ami  temperament. 


C0l0r, 


C0l0r. 


LESSON  XXL 

COLOR. 

So  we  are  together  again.  The  Christmas  holi- 
days have  brought  you.  Lay  aside  your  fur,  for 
see  how  the  snowflakes  powder.  Draw  the  arm- 
chair close  to  this  great  open  fireplace;  put  your 
feet  on  the  brass  fender,  and  sit  with  mc  and  watch 
the  burning  of  the  great  log.  What  care  wc  now 
for  the  cold  outside?  Listen  to  the  sicigh-bclls. 
You  brought  me  this  wreath?  How  it  smells  of 
the  woods ! 

We  are  going  to  talk  on  color  to-day — a  fasci- 
nating subject.  Do  you  recall  how,  some  time  a^jo, 
we  touched  on  it  in  our  illustrations  of  trinity?  Wc 
found  that  the  prismatic  rays  of  the  sun  were  clearly 
divided  into  three  primary  colors, — red,  yellow  and 
blue,  the  calorific,  the  colorific  and  the  chemical 
ray.  Colors  derive  their  tints  and  hues  from  the 
refractions  and  reflections  of  the  rays  of  hr.nt  and 
light  from  the  sun,  in  varying  intensity,  combined 
more  or  less  with  darkness  or  blackness  and  shade. 
"  There  are  two  fundamental  elements  of  color,  red. 
which  is  derived  from  the  flaming  light  proceeding; 

NoTB.'— Accordinj;  to  nftir%  of  Francoi*  l}*:\*strtr  ami  th«  fhiirl*  nAff\  t/jr 
Magdeleiiie  Debartc,  yellow  u  mt/r»l  *»  t  mmni,  ih^  rol'/r  *A  \\%r  viu\ ;  blii^  t«  m^n 
tal  or  cfftujtntnc,  the  cilor  of  the  mind:  ffjl  i«  vital  //r  ^R^^nirM  ,  tii^-  ttAtit  of  th^ 
Kie.     Modern  chemir^l  experim'?nu  and  WKJcnt  nymtfAtmn  %ftn  Ut  mipptni  tU*i 
auihur'ft  origiiwl  •UicMcnu, 
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from  the  heat,  and  white  from  light.  All  colors 
are  modifications  of  these  with  obscurity  or  black- 
ness.*' The  trinity  of  red,  yellow  and  blue  consti- 
tute, combined,  the  unity  of  white  or  ordinary  light. 
The  red  is  the  calorific  or  heating  principle ;  the 
yellow  is  the  colorific  or  light-giving  principle ;  the 
blue  is  the  chemical  ray,  in  which  the  power  of 
actinism  or  chemical  _  action  is  found. 

Red  is  significant  of  love  ;  yellow  of  intelligence ; 
blue  of  action  or  use.  Red  is  thus  moral ;  yellow 
is  mental ;  blue  is  vital ;  or,  red  is  normal,  yellow 
is  concentric,  blue  is  excentric.  **  Celestial  rosy  red, 
love's  proper  hue,"  says  Milton,  in  Paradise  Lost. 

N.  B. — For  the  hues  produced  by  their  intermingling,  look 
at  the  symbolic  chart  of  color,  page  226. 

Colors  had  the  same  significance  amongst  all  the 
ancient  peoples.  In  Persia,  the  two  principles  of 
good  and  evil  were  symbolized  under  the  two  con- 
trasts, light  and  darkness,  white  and  black,  from 
which  all  other  color  was  derived.  The  color-lan- 
guage passed  from  India,  China,  Egypt  and  Greece, 
to  Rome.  It  was  revived  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
the  passionate,  vital  painting  of  the  windows  of  the 
Gothic  cathedrals  and  the  walls  of  the  churches  of 
Venice, — **  hues  that  have  words  and  speak  to  us  of 
heaven."     Iris,  the  messenger  of  the  gods  and  good 
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tidings,  has  the  rainbow  for  her  girdle,  the  symbol 
of  regeneration — the  covenant  between  God  and 
man.  The  robe  of  the  Egyptian  Isis  sparkles  and 
shines  with  all  of  nature's  hues.  **  Osiris,  the  all- 
powerful  god,  gives  light  to  Isis,  who  modifies  it  and 
transmits  it  by  reflection  to  men.  Isis  is  the  earth, 
and  her  symbolic  robe  was  the  hieroglyphic  of  the 
material  and  of  the  spiritual  worlds." 

Heraldry  is  the  last  remnant  of  ancient  symbolism. 
Every  genuine  old  coat  of  arms  was  an  utterance 
of  chivalric  honor  to  its  wearer. 

We  all  know  there  is  symbolic  meaning  attached 
to  the  colors  of  a  knight's  shield,  though  the  origin 
of  such  meaning  seems  to  be  lost  in  antiquity.  Aztec 
paintings  indicated  these  significations.  Let  mc  read 
you  this  from  Ruskin : 

**  Whether  derived  from  the  quarterings  of  the 
knight's  shield,  or  from  what  other  source  I  know 
not;  but  there  is  one  magnificent  attribute  of  the 
coloring  of  the  late  twelfth,  the  whole  thirteenth  anrl 
the  early  fourteenth  century,  which  I  do  not  finrl 
definitely  in  any  previous  work  nor  afterwarrl  in 
general  art,  though  constantly  and  necessarily  in 
that  of  great  colorists,  namely,  the  union  of  rmf:  color 
with  another  by  reciprocal  interference ;  that  h  to 
say,  if  a  mass  of  red  is  to  be  set  b<aidc  a  ma^ft  of 
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blue,  a  piece  of  the  red  will  be  carried  into  the  blue, 
and  a  piece  of  the  blue  carried  into  the  red ;  some- 
times in  nearly  equal  portions,  as  in  a  shield  divided 
into  four  quarters,  of  which  the  uppermost  on  one 
side  will  be  of  the  same  color  as  the  lowermost  on 
the  other ;  sometimes  in  smaller  fragments ;  but,  in 
the  periods  above  named,  always  definitely  and 
grandly,  though  in  a  thousand  various  ways.  And 
I  call  it  a  magnificent  principle,  for  it  is  an  eternal 
and  a  universal  one,  not  in  art  only,  but  in  human 
life.  It  is  the  great  principle  of  brotherhood,  not  by 
equality,  nor  by  likeness,  but  by  giving  and  receiv- 
ing;— the  souls  that  are  unlike,  and  the  nations  that 
are  unlike,  and  the  natures  that  are  unlike,  being 
bound  into  one  noble  whole  by  each  receiving  some- 
thing from  and  of  the  other's  gifts  and  the  other's 
glory.  ...  I  have  long  believed  that  in  whatever 
has  been  made  by  the  Deity  externally  delightful  to 
the  human  sense  of  beauty,  there  is  some  type  of 
God's  nature  or  of  God's  laws ;  nor  arc  any  of  His 
laws,  in  one  sense,  greater  than  the  appointment  that 
the  most  lovely  and  perfect  unity  shall  be  obtained 
by  the  taking  of  one  nature  into  another.  I  trespass 
upon  too  high  ground ;  and  yet  I  cannot  fully  show 
the  reader  the  extent  of  this  law,  but  by  leading  him 
thus  far.     And  it  is  just  because  it  is  so  vast  and  so 
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awful  a  law,  that  it  has  rule  over  the  smallest  things ; 
and  there  is  not  a  vein  of  color  on  the  lightest  leaf 
which  the  spring  winds  are  at  this  moment  unfolding 
in  the  fields  around  us,  but  it  is  an  illustration  of  an 
ordainment  to  which  the  earth  and  its  creatures  owe 
their  continuance  and  their  redemption." 

Ah !  you  draw  a  long  breath ;  so  do  I.  To  me 
Ruskin  has  ever  been  an  apostle  of  light  and  beauty 
and  truth.  "  Wherever  literature  assuages  woe  "  his 
burning  words  will  fire  and  cheer. 

The  selam  or  nosegay  of  the  Arabs  is  emblematic. 
The  Koran  mystically  says :  **  The  colors  which  the 
earth  displays  to  our  eyes  are  manifest  signs  for 
those  who  think.*' 

**  The  colors  which  appear  on  the  earth  correspond 
to  the  colors  which  the  seer  beholds  in  the  world 
of  spirits,  where  everything  is  spiritual  and,  conse- 
quently, significative.  Such  is,  at  least,  the  origin 
of  the  symbolical  meaning  of  colors  in  the  books 
of  the  prophets  and  the  Apocalypse."  (Portal's 
Des  Coiileiirs  Symboliques.^ 

Red  in  the  original  tongue  is  called  adairiy  signi- 
fying good. 

Madeiey,  in  his  "  Science  of  Correspondences," 
says: 

"  The  twelve  stones  in  the  urim  and  thummim  are 
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representative  of  all  the  varieties  of  divine  truth ; 
brilliant,  transparent,  sparkling,  glowing  with  inward 
radiant  principles  of  love,  charity,  goodness  and 
benevolence,  of  which  they  are  but  the  outward 
forms.  They  were  ordered  by  express  divine  com- 
mand to  be  arranged  in  trines  and  worn  on  the 
breast  or  over  the  heart  of  the  high  priest  when  he 
entered  the  tabernacle.  They  were  divided  into  four 
orders  of  trines,  distinctly  significative  of  the  two- 
fold constitution  of  the  internal  and  external  man ; 
each  trine  having  especial  relation  to  the  three 
degrees  of  the  mind  and  life,  and  the  signification 
of  each  stone  being  determined  by  its  color  and  by 
its  place.  This  may  be  seen  more  clearly  from  the 
following  arrangement: 

1st  row:   Sardius,         topaz,  carbuncle. 

Reuben ;         Simeon ;         Levi ; 
signifying  and   representing  the   three   degrees   of 
celestial   goodness   in   the   internal  will,   with   their 
purity    and    burning   brilliancy.      (Topaz    was    evi- 
dently red.) 

2nd  row:   Emerald,       sapphire,        diamond. 

Judah ;  Dan ;  Naphtali ; 

signifying  and  representing  the  three  degrees  of 
celestial  wisdom  in  the  internal  understanding,  with 
their  transparent  and  sparkling  lustre. 
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3rd  row:  Ligure,  agate,  amethyst 

Gad ;  Asher ;  issachar ; 

signifying  and   representing  the  three   degrees  of 
spiritual  love  or  charity  which  are  active  ii^  *^bt  ex 
ternal  will,  but  modified  in  brilliancy. 

4th  row:  Beryl,  onyx,  jasper. 

Zebulon ;       Joseph ;         Benjamin ; 
signifying  and   representing  the  three   degrees  of 
faith  or  knowledge  in  the  external  understanding, 
less  transparent  and  more  opaque  than  the  three 
degrees  of  internal  wisdom. 

**  Similar  things  are  signified  in  the  order  of  the 
stones  in  the  foundations  of  the  new  Jerusalem." 

**»Colors  have  an  influence  on  the  passions ;  and 
vhey,  as  well  as  their  harmonies,  have  relation  to 
moral  and  spiritual  affections." — (St.  Pierre's  **  Stud- 
ies of  .^^ature.") 

There,  have  I  not  given  you  quite  a  universal 
budget?  When  next  we  meet,  bring  a  nosegay, 
arranged  in  colors  that  speak.  Ah  !  while  chatting 
our  flaming  log  hai  changed  to  radiant  coals.  Ob- 
serve the  burning  red  thrilled  and  penetrated  with 
yellow  luminous  light.  Its  vivid  existence  is  shown 
in  the  tiny  bluish  flame  which,  like  an  aura,  -^m^na^ts 
from  its  consuming  life. 
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CHART  XVII. 
Symbolic  Colors. 
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red. 
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Red  =  Love ; 

Yellow  =  Intelligence  r 

Blue  =  Power. 
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Parting  Advice. 

Before  we  part,  let  me  tell  you  how  to  use  our 
previous  lessons. 

First,  they  place  you  in  possession  of  the  highest 
standards  by  which  to  judge  all  great  works.  Next, 
they  start  you  on  your  art-pilgrimage ;  but  they  will 
not  take  you  all  the  way.  The  greatest  art-work  is 
only  produced  under  the  inspiration  of  such  supreme 
laws,  that  man  cannot  voluntarily  command  it. 

Practice  all  of  the  aesthetic  gymnastics,  use  all  the 
charts,  but  as  gymnastics  only.  Never,  in  creating 
a  role,  make  them  your  masters  by  a  voluntary 
seeking  of  their  attitudes  in  symbolic  meaning.  As 
a  standard  of  criticism  of  sculpture,  painting  and 
acting,  they  have  great  use ;  yet  here  let  me  recall 
an  anecdote : 

•*  Haydn  had  agreed  to  give  some  lessons  in 
counterpoint  to  an  English  nobleman.  *  For  our 
first  lesson,'  said  the  pupil,  already  learned  in  the 
art,  drawing  at  the  same  time  a  quatuor  of  Haydn's 
from  his  pocket,  *  for  our  first  lesson  may  we  examine 
this  quatuor;  and  will  you  tell  me  the  reasons  of 
certain  modulations  which  I  cannot  entirely  approve 
because  they  are  contrary  to  the  principles  ? '  Haydn, 
a  little  surprised,  declared  himself  ready  to  answer. 
The  nobleman  began,  and  at  the  very  first  measures 
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found  matter  for  objection.  Haydn  found  himself 
much  embarrassed,  and  answered  always,  '  I  have 
done  that  because  it  has  a  good  effect.  I  put  that 
passage  there  because  it  does  well.*  The  English- 
man, who  judged  that  these  answers  proved  nothing, 
recommenced  his  proofs  and  demonstrated  to  him, 
by  very  good  reasons,  that  his  quatuor  was  good  for 
nothing.  *  But,  my  lord,  arrange  this  quatuor,  then, 
to  your  fancy ;  play  it  so  and  you  will  see  which  of 
the  two  ways  is  the  best.*  *  But  why  is  yours  the 
best  which  is  contrary  to  the  rules?*  *  Because  it  is 
the  pleasantest.*  Haydn  at  last  lost  patience  and 
said :  *  I  see,  my  lord,  it  is  you  who  have  the  good- 
ness to  give  lessons  to  me,  and,  truly,  I  am  forced 
to  confess  to  you  that  I  do  not  deserve  the  honor.* 
The  partisan  of  the  rules  departed,  still  astonished 
that  in  following  the  rules  to  the  letter  one  cannot 
infallibly  produce  a  Matrimonio  Segreto.**  (De 
Stendhal's  Vies  de  Haydn,  de  Mozart  et  de  Meta- 
stase.) 

Ruskin  adds  to  this : 

"  This  anecdote,  whether  in  all  parts  true  or  not, 
is  in  its  tendency  most  instructive,  except  only  in 
that  it  makes  one  false  inference  or  admission; 
namely,  that  a  good  composition  can  be  contrary  to 
the  rules.     It  may  be  contrary  to  certain  principles 
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supposed,  in  ignorance,  to  be  general,  but  every 
great  composition  is  in  harmony  with  all  true  rules 
and  involves  thousands  too  delicate  for  ear,  or  eye, 
or  thought  to  trace;  still,  it  is  possible  to  reason 
with  infinite  pleasure  and  profit  about  these  princi- 
ples, when  the  thing  is  once  done ;  only  all  our 
reasoning  will  not  enable  any  one  to  do  another 
thing  like  it,  because  all  reasoning  falls  short  of  the 
divine  instinct.  Thus  we  may  reason  wisely  over 
the  way  a  bee  builds  his  comb,  and  be  profited  by 
finding  out  certain  tilings  about  the  angles  of  it; 
but  the  bee  knows  nothing  about  those  matters.  It 
builds  its  court  in  a  far  more  inevitable  way.  And, 
from  a  bee  to  Paul  Veronese,  all  master-workers 
work  with  this  awful,  this  inspired  unconsciousness." 
You  will  not  think  me  egotistical  if  I  relate  my 
own  experience.  When  a  student,  I  was  an  enthu- 
siast on  this  subject  of  method.  I  worked  at  it,  I 
thought  of  it,  I  dreamed  it  night  and  day;  but  I 
have  never  consciously  used  it  in  public  work.  And 
my  best  results  have  been  attained  when  I,  a  passive 
subject,  obeyed  an  inner  inspiration  coming  from 
whence  I  know  not  and  urging  me  on  to  results  I 
had  not  aimed  at.  This,  in  my  own  modest  efforts, 
has  been  my  experience :  how  much  more  must  it 
be  the  experience  of  great  artists !    Then  why  study  ? 
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Because  the  fruit,  the  flower,  the  child  needs  cultiva- 
tion for  development.  Favorable  circumstances, 
resolution  and  industry  can  do  much ;  they  deter- 
mine as  to  whether  the  poor  fruit  shall  fall  and  die, 
or  expand  into  velvet  softness ;  whether  the  flower 
shall  wither  ere  it  blossom ;  whether  the  child  shall 
reflect  heaven's  light  or  earth's  blackness.  And 
now,  let  me  conclude  this  by  quotations  from  Ruskin 
just  as  applicable  to  oratory  and  acting  as  to  the 
sister  arts,  writing  and  painting. 

"  Only  according  to  his  own  nobleness  is  an  artist's 
power  of  entering  into  the  hearts  of  noble  persons, 
and  the  general  character  of  his  dream  of  them. 

"  He  who  habituates  himself  in  his  daily  life  to 
seek  for  the  stern  facts  in  whatever  he  hears  or  sees, 
will  have  these  facts  again  brought  before  him  by 
the  involuntary  imaginative  power  in  their  noblest 
associations.  And  he  who  seeks  for  frivolities  and 
fallacies  will  have  frivolities  and  fallacies  again  pre- 
sented to  him  in  his  dreams.  Now,  therefore,  observe 
the  main  conclusions  which'  follow  from  these  two 
conditions  attached  always  to  art  of  this  kind. 

"  First,  it  is  to  be  taken  straight  from  nature." 
(Delsarte  studied  for  fifty  years  from  nature,  and  so 
guides  the  beginner  to  truth.  He  rejected  the  tra- 
ditional methods  of  movement  taught  in  the  Conser- 
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vatoire.)  "  It  is  to  be  the  plain  narration  of  some- 
thing the  paiiitiir  or  writer  saw.  AU  great  men  see 
what  they  paint  before  they  paint  it,  see  it  in  a  per- 
fectly passive  [nanner,-^K;annot  help  seeing  it  if  they 
would ;  whether  in  their  mind's  eye  or  in  bodily  fact 
does  not  matter ;  very  often  the  mental  vision  is,  I 
believe,  in  men  of  iniagination,  clearer  than  the 
bodily  one;  but  vision  it  is  of  one  kind  or  another, 
— the  whole  scene,  character,  or  incident  passing 
before  them  as  in  second  sight,  whether  they  will  or 
no,  and  requiring  them  to  paint  it  as  they  see  it; 
they  not  daring  under  the  might  of  its  presence  to 
alter  one  jot  or  tittle  of  it  as  they  write  it  down  or 
paint  it  down.  Therefore  it  is,  that  every  system  of 
teaching  is  false  which  holds  forth  '  great  art '  as  in 
any  wise  to  be  taught  to  students  or  even  to  be 
aimed  at  by  them.  Great  art  is  precisely  that  which 
never  was,  nor  will  be  taught.  It  is  preeminently 
and  finally  the  expression  of  thespiritsof  great  men; 
and  without  holding  out  to  him  as  a  possible  or 
even  probable  result  that  he  shall  ever  paint  like 
Titian  or  carve  like  Michael  Angelo,  enforces  upon 
him  the  manifest  possibility  and  assured  duty  of 
endeavoring  to  draw  in  a  manner  at  least  honest  and 
intelligible  and  cultivates  in  him  those  general 
characteristics  of  heart,  sincerities  of  thought,  and 
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graces  of  habit  which  are  likely  to  lead  him  through- 
out life  to  prefer  openness  to  affectation,  realities  to 
shadows  and  beauty  to  corruption." 

We  have  finished  our  task, — nay  pleasure.  Good- 
bye, little  book;  we  are  sorry  to  part.  While 
with  you,  the  living,  loving  spirit  of  the  master,  in- 
spirer  of  my  girlish  dreams,  dear  companion  always, 
has  seemed  beside  me.  Deep  down,  impressed  on 
heart  and  mind,  two  names  I  find  emblazoned, — 

Delsarte — Ruskin. 

Kindred  spirits,  masters  mine,  your  thoughts, 
like  grand  old  music,  reverberate  through  my  being. 
To  one  and  all  I  bow  and  say.  Amen.  Your  keen 
white  souls,  God's  madmen  are  ye,  have  ever  cried, 
— *'  On,  youthful  pilgrim  !  '*  Beauty's  torch  must  be 
fired  in  a  flaming  heart.     True  art  is  but  the  soul's 
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ORDER   OF    EXERCISES   FOR  SYSTEM- 

ATIC    PRACTICE. 

DECOMPOSING  EXERCISES. 

1.  Fingers  —  one  exercise. 

2.  Hand  —  one  exercise. 

3.  Forearm  —  one  exercise. 

4.  Entire  arm  —  three  exercises. 

5.  Head  —  two  exercises;   (a)  dropped  forward, 
{b)  dropped  back. 

6.  Torso  —  one  exercise. 

7.  Foot  —  one  exercise. 

8.  Lower  leg  —  one  exercise. 

9.  Entire  leg  —  one  exercise. 

10.  Entire  body  —  one  exercise. 

1 1 .  Eyelids  —  one  exercise. 

12.  Lower  jaw  —  one  exercise. 

BEARING. 

1.  Harmonic  bearing  in  standing  attitude  nor.-nor. 

2.  Harmonic  bearing  in  attitude  nor.-con. 

3.  Harmonic  bearing  in  attitude  nor.-ex. 
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4.  Harmonic  bearing  in  attitude  con.-con. 

5.  Harmonic  bearing  in  attitude  ex.-ex. 

6.  Harmonic  bearing  in  attitude  con.-ex. 

7.  Harmonic  bearing  in  attitude  ex.-con. 

8.  Harmonic  bearing  when  seated ;  {a)  forward ; 
{d)  back ;  (c)  sideways ;  (d)  obliquely  forward  and 
back. 

WALKING. 

1 .  Take  a  long  tape,  mark  the  length  of  two  of 
your  teet  on  it.  Fin  it  in  front  of  a  long  mirror. 
Walk  on  it,  letting  the  heel  fall  on  the  mark  each 
step. 

2.  Observe  harmonic  bearing  while  in  motion. 

3.  Lift  the  thigh,  unbend  the  knee,  plant  the  foot, 
let  the  torso  lead. 

4.  Walk  with  a  book  on  your  head. 

ARM-MOVEMENTS. 

1.  Sink  wrist. 

2.  Wave  arm  through  the  air,  letting  the  hand 
hang  a  dead  weight.  The  hand  will  float  as  a 
feather.     Keep  the  elbow  stiff. 

3.  Evolution    of  vital    force    in  arm-movement; 
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{a)  lift  upper  arm ;  (b)  unbend  elbow ;   (c)  expand 
hand. 

4.  Evolution  of  force  in  every  altitude  in  lengths. 

5.  Evolution  of  force  in  every  altitude  in  breadths. 

N.  B.— Lengths  and  breadths  until  heights  and  depths  are 
reached. 

6.  Expand  hand  from  closed  fist,  gradually  open- 
ing the  fingers,  taking  care  that  the  thumb  shall 
oppose  the  two  middle  fingers. 

7.  Serpentine  movement. 

8.  Spiral  movement. 

9.  Commanding  movement. 

N.  B.— The  serpentine  movement  is  in  the  breadths ;  the 
spiral  movement  is  in  the  heights;  the  commanding  move- 
ment is  in  the  lengths. 

10.  Raise  the  arm  in  evolution  of  motion;  ex- 
pand the  hand  into  Definition;  bring  down  in 
Teacher's  Affirmation. 

1 1 .  Raise  the  arm ;  expand  the  hand  into  Pro- 
tection ;   bring  down  in  Patron's  Affirmation. 

12.  Raise  the  arm ;  expand  the  hand  in  Support; 
bring  down  in  Champion's  Affirmation. 

13.  Raise  the  arm;  expand  the  hand  in  Limita- 
tion ;  bring  down  in  Conservative's  Affirmation. 
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14.  Raise  the  arm;  expand  the  hand  in  Despot's 
attitude ;   bring  down  in  Tyrant's  Affirmation. 

13.  Raise  the  arm;  expand  the  hand  in  Mystic 
attitude ;  bring  down  in  Seer's  Affirmation. 

16.  Raise  the  arm;  expand  the  hand  in  Exposi- 
tion ;  bring  down  in  Saint's  Affirmation. 

17.  Raise  the  arm;  expand  the  hand  in  Protest 
attitude ;  bring  down  in  Orator's  Affirmation. 

18.  Raise  the  arm;  expand  the  hand  in  Bigot's 
attitude ;  bring  down  in  Bigot's  Affirmation. 

19.  Practice  the  nine  affirmations  with  bent  arm, 
as  hand-movements. 

20.  Raise  the  arm,  hand  dead ;    rotate  arm. 

2 1 .  Raise  the  arm ;    sink  wrist ;    rotate  arm. 

22.  Practice  the  sinking  of  the  wrist,  and  rotation 
with  elbows  bent  and  near  sides. 

23.  Rise  upon  toes. 

24.  Poise  forward  and  back  from  heels  to  balls 
of  feet  and  back  to  heels. 

25.  Poise  from  ex. -con.  attitude  to  nor.-ex. 

26.  Stand  in  attitude  nor.-nor. ;  then  poise  from 
left  to  right  and  vice  versUy  slowly  changing  the 
centre  of  gravity. 
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27.  Pivot  (a)  to  right;   (6)  to  left;   {c)  half-way 
round. 

28.  Gladiator  oppositions. 

29.  Primary  oppositions  of  head  and  arm. 

30.  Waist  rotation  in  opposition  to  head  rotation. 

N.  B.~The  head  rotates  to  the  side  of  the  strong  leg. 

31.  Arm-gestures  from  significant  zones. 

32.  Involution  of  body. 

33.  Evolution  of  body. 

34.  Bowing   in    opposition;    as   the   knee   sinks 
back,  the  torso  bends  forward  and  the  head  rises. 

35.  Bowing  in  successive   movement;    the  eyes 
droop,  then  the  head  bows  and  the  torso  inclines. 

36.  Kneeling. 

37.  Falling. 

38.  Rotation   of  head    in    the    various    attitudes 
without  changing  the  significant  angle. 

39.  Gamut  of  expression  in  motion. 


BREATHING  EXERCISES. 


I.  Simple  vital  breathing ;   bring  into  prominence 
vital  or  excentric  zone. 
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2.  Artistic  breathing;  bring  into  prominence 
moral  or  normal  zone. 

3.  Mental  breathing;  bring  into  prominence 
mental  or  concentric  zone. 

4.  Normal  breathing ;  then  count  one  to  ten,  tak- 
ing a  short  breath  between  each  number,  pronounc- 
ing the  number  with  "direct  attack"  of  glottis. 

5.  Normal  breathing;  hold  breath,  move  arms 
vigorously  in  all  directions. 

6.  Normal  breathing;  hold  breath  until  you  feel 
a  warm  current  within,  then  exhale  very  slowly. 

7.  Inhale  slowly  through  the  nostrils,  as  if  gently 
sniffing  a  nosegay,  then  exhale  as  slowly 

N.  B.— Always  inhale  through  ths  nostrils  when  possible  in 
speaking  and  singing. 

8.  Inhale  very  slowly  through  the  lips  held  as  if 
whistling,  walking  quickly  and  moving  arms  vigor- 
ously; exhale  slowly,  continuing  the  arm  and  leg 
movement. 

VOWEL   AND   CONSONANT   ARTICULATION, 

1.  **  Direct  attack "  of  the  glottis  on  charts  of 
organic  vowels. 

2.  Preparation  for  consonant  articulation. 
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3.  Combinations  of  vowels  and  consonants. 

4.  Chromatic  scale  on  organic  vowels. 

5.  Chromatic  scale  on  Sta-bat-ma-ter-do-lo-rO'Sa- 
JiiX'ta'Crii-cem-la'cri-mo-sa'dum'pen-de'bat'fi-li'Us. 
Pronounce  with  the  organic  vowel  molding. 

6.  Practice  verse  from  "  Parrhasius ; "  {a)  in 
whisper ;  {fi)  in  aspirate ;  (r)  with  normal  tone,  rising 
a  note  on  each  marked  word. 

7.  Practice  **  Do  you  think  so?  "  coloring  the  tone 
with  the  conditional  attitudes  of  the  hand. 

8.  Crescendo  and  diminuendo  on -£"  flat  (medium) 
in  the  moral  or  heart-tone. 

9.  {a)  Descend  from  ^  flat  (medium)  on  the  scale 
in  the  heart-tone  ;    {b)  ascend  from  E  flat  (medium) 

on  the  scale  in  the  normal  or  heart-tone. 

10.  Practice  coloring  the  tone  with  the  various 

pantomimic  expressions  of  the  body,  taking  any 
word  or  phrase,  as  *'  Stop  !  ''  ''  Hold  !  "  *'  I  will  not 
do  it !  "  etc. 
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bell's  vowel  table. 

I — eel ; 
2— ill ; 

3— ale ; 

4 — ell,  ere; 

S— an; 

6 — ask; 

7— ah ; 

8— her ; 

9 — up,  urn; 
10 — on,  all; 
1 1 — ore ; 
12 — old; 
13 — pull,  pool. 

U  after  a  vocal  consonant  is  u  as  in  duty,  litera- 
ture ;   u  after  r  is  00  as  in  rue,  true. 
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bell's  consonant  table. 


Breath. 


Voice. 
b 
w 

V 

d 


Nasal  Voice. 


Point  of  tongue  «< 


s 

th(in) 
r  (rough) 
1 


fsh 
Top  of  tongue  < 

Back  of  tongue,     k 

J  or  soft  g  =  dzh ;    ch 
=  kw ;  ph  =  f. 


m 


z 

th(en) 

r  (smooth) 

zh 


g  ng 

tsh  (as  in  church);    qu 
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VERSES   FROM   PARRHASIUS. 

There  stood  an  unsold  captive  in  the  mart^ 
A  grey-haired  and  majestical  old  man, 
Chained  to  a  pillar.     It  was  almost  night, 
And  the  last  seller  from  his  place  had  gone. 
And  not  a  sound  was  heard  but  of  a  dog 
Crunching  beneath  the  stall  a  refuse  bone, 
Or  the  dull  echo  from  the  pavement  rung, 
As  the  faint  captive  changed  his  weary  feet. 
Twas  evening,  and  the  half  descended  sun 
Tipp'd  with  a  golden  fire  the  many  domes 
Oi  Athens,  and  a  yellow  atmosphere 
Lay  rich  and  dusky  in  the  shaded  street 
Through  which  the  captive  gazed. 
The  golden  light  into  the  painter's  room 
Streamed  richly,  and  the  hidden  colors  stole 
From  the  dark  pictures  radiantly  y^r///, 
And  in  the  soft  and  dewy  atmosphere 
Like  forms  and  landscapes  magical  they  lay. 


PART  III. 


^beor^  anb  practice  of 
2)el8atte'8  System, 


PANTOMIME.   PHYSICAL  CULTURE   AND   STATUE- 

POSING. 


CHAPTER   I. 

GENESIS    OF    PANTOMIMIC    EXPRESSION. 

WAY  back  in  the  dawn  of  life,  when  man  awoke  to 
consciousness,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
objects;  some  still  like  rocks;  some  that  moved  up- 
ward but  rooted  like  plants  and  trees;  some  that  Hke 
himself  moved  over  the  earth  like  animals.  But  the 
difference  between  him  and  these  last  named  was  seen 
when  he  began  to  add  trees  to  his  comfort  in  burning 
them  for  warmth;  stones  to  his  uses  as  weapyons  and 
tools;  skins  of  slain  animals  for  clothing.  In  other 
words,  he  reasoned,  and  thus  conquered  environment. 
Soon  language  became  necessary  to  convey  his  con- 
ceptions to  his  fellows.  The  first  language  was  pan- 
tomimic signs  and  imitative  noises.  All  these  are 
found  in  animals,  but  in  addition  to  emotional  pan- 
tomime he  had,  as  it  were,  an  intellectual  pantomime 
which,  although  Delsarte  does  not  thus  explain  it,  is 
summed  up  in  the  wonderful  little  chart  on  page  211. 

Primitive  man,  like  a  child,  reached  forward  for  that 
which  he  desired  and  drew  back  from  that  which  he 
feared.  He  expanded  to  sunshine;  he  contracted  when 
cold;  he  felt  dominant,  wide-awake,  well,  when  up- 
right; he  felt  weak,  sleepy,  sick,  when  prostrate,    lie 
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saw  the  circle  of  the  heavens  and  horizon,  and  so  when 
the  sun  was  up  he  reached  upward  to  it  and  felt  that 
there  was  good  and  light  and  warmth.  He  raised  the 
arm  in  an  expanded  circle,  and  so  the  meaning  of  ex- 
altation crept  into  the  movement,  as  his  first  worship 
was  for  that  he  could  not  reach — the^sun.  He  thought 
it  lived,  for  it  moved;  and  all  things  on  earth  that 
moved  lived. 

Naturally,  sun,  moon  and  star  worship  was  the  first. 
He  glorified  himself  in  sweeping  the  circle  of  the 
ground  where  he  lived.  When  he  lifted  his  arm  and 
brought  it  down,  it  crushed  what  was  weaker  and  so 
became  later  the  gesture  of  dominance,  of  assertion, 
of  the  yes;  and  again  it  was  the  line  of  his  own  erect 
figure.  But  when  he  cleaved  with  sharp  stone  through 
an  upright  tree  and  brought  it  low,  it  lay  as  he  did 
when  sick,  asleep  or  dead,  and  the  action  became  the 
great  no — the  negative.  The  burden  he  threw  from 
him  took  the  oblique  line,  otherwise  it  would  have 
crushed  his  feet,  and  so  figuratively  we  throw  burdens 
off  obliquely.  He  crouched  obliquely  from  what  he 
feared,  and  threw  the  hand  up  to  protect  and  shield 
himself,  and  so  the  gesture. 

When  his  sacks  were  full,  they  swelled  at  the  sides, 
and  thus  the  gesture  of  the  outside  quarter-circle 
meant  plenty;  the  inside  one,  fineness  and  delicacy, 
originally  was  made  to  show  a  want  of  plenty. 

He  scooped  a  stone  and  made  it  hollow  for  his  first 
dish,  hence  the  under  curve  for  well-being  and  happi- 
ness, for  surely  he  who  had  a  dish  was  well-to-do  and 
had  something  to  put  into  it.  The  upper  curve  was  the 
cover  put  over  to  protect  his  game  or  soup,  and  so 
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grew  to  mean  possession,  secrecy,  and  thus  the  groat 
law  of  correspondence  was  God's  law  from  the  first. 

And  to-day  our  grandest  orators  use  in  the  expres- 
sion of  sublime  emotion  but  the  same  motions  that  the 
primitive  savage  evolved  as  pantomime  to  express  the 
first  simple  necessities  of  his  nature.  That  they  are 
true  to-day  is  because  the  mental,  moral  and  vital 
natures  correspond. 

In  these  few  paragraphs  are  given  the  eiHire  genesis 
of  pantomimic  expression. 


CHAPTER   11. 

IDENTITY   OF   PRINCIPLES   UNDERLYING 

GREEK  STATUES  AND  THE  DELSARTE 

SYSTEM  OF  EXPRESSION. 

THE  laws  and  principles  underlying  true  art — 
whose  grandest  expression  culminated  with  an- 
cient Greece — and  the  principles  underlying  the  system 
of  expression  formulated  by  Frangois  Delsarte  are  one 
and  the  same;  they  differ  only  in  the  material  chosen 
for  their  outward  manifestation.  The  ancient  Greek 
has  spoken  to  us  through  the  genius  of  his  art,  and 
revealed  the  laws  of  expression,  as  he  understood 
them,  in  images  of  lifeless  stone.  But  though  his 
ideals  be  crystallized  in  rocks,  the  mute  marble  statues 
of  antiquity  require  no  verbal  explanation  of  their  mys- 
tery in  order  to  be  understood.  Theirs  is  not  the  riddle 
of  the  Sphinx;  for  each  outline  of  form  and  poise, 
each  changing  line  of  facial  expression,  from  brow  to 
curving  lip,  reveals  the  grand  idea  embodied  within, 
as  eloquently  as  the  fiery  tongues  of  inspiration  spoke 
out  from  the  Apostles  of  old.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  highest  pinnacle  of  art  was  attained  by 
the  genius  of  antiquity,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  grandeur  of  this  genius  stands  revealed  in  the 
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marbles  of  Greek  masters;  that  painting  and  sculpture 
were  their  ideals  of  artistic  expression;  while  Del- 
sarte  saw  fit  to  express,  by  the  same  laws,  a 
corresponding  expression  in  the  human  organism.* 
Therein  alone  lies  the  difference  between  the  two 
methods. 

Delsarte  himself  was  quite  unaware  that  his  discov- 
eries in  art  were  not  original,  and  that  the  laws  of  ex- 
pression of  which  he  claimed  to  be  discoverer  had  been 
formulated  and  reduced  to  perfect  system  by  those 
masters  of  Greek  art  he  so  admired.  For  he  says: 
"  Right  or  wrong,  I  look  on  myself  as  on  the  eve  of 
enriching  my  country  with  discoveries  of  which 
antique  philosophy  despaired.  ...  I  am  at  least  cer- 
tain of  having  determined  the  fixed  basis  of  art."  It 
may  seem  strange  to  us,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that,  while  gazing  with  wonder  on  the  grand  prin- 
ciples of  expression  so  faithfully  embodied  in  stone, 
he  could  fail  to  see  that  his  own  discoveries  in  art 
must  have  been  common  property  in  the  days  of  re- 
mote antiquity.  He  acknowledged  over  and  over 
again  that  the  ancients  had  correctly  expressed  every 
principle  of  true  art,  but  he  did  not  realize  that  such 
expression  was  a  living  demonstration  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  its  eternal  principles. 

Francois  Delsarte  is  no  more;  and  we  who  live  in 
the  atmosphere   of  another  generation   know   many 


♦  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  ancicntH  ij^norrd  artiiitic  cxprrshion 
in  physical  culture.  Quite  the  contrary.  Th<-y  wrrc  a<lrpt!»  in  purely 
esthetic  traininjr.  I  mean  that  Delsarte  confmed  his  cfTortu  to  cxprc9« 
sion  in  the  individual. 
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things  of  which  he,  in  all  probability,  remained 
ignorant.  But,  singularly  enough,  those  principles  of 
human  nature,  the  psychic  and  the  religious,  that  be- 
came to  him  a  grand  artistic  revelation,  were  the  self- 
same means  of  inspiration  and  light  that  animated  the 
artistic  minds  of  earth's  earHest  seekers  for  truth.  We 
live  in  an  age  of  wonderful  progress.  We  have  been 
blessed  with  the  unearthing  of  antique  treasures  that 
proclaim  the  artistic  grandeur  of  a  remote  antiquity. 
It  is  because  of  this  knowledge  that  we  are  able  to 
compare  the  principles  of  ancient  art  with  Delsarte's 
system  of  expression,  and  analyze  their  intimate 
relationship. 

First  of  all,  I  shall  speak  of  Greek  art,  regarding 
which  Delsarte,  in  his  address  before  the  Philotechnic 
Society  of  Paris,  said :  "  The  conditions  of  the  Beau- 
tiful come  to  us  exclusively  from  antiquity,  and  it  is 
this  far-off  epoch,  which  in  this  age  of  progress  we 
hold  so  cheaply,  that  to-day  still  imposes  them  on 
us.  So  true  is  it,  that,  to  attain  the  Beautiful,  one 
cannot  do  without  a  formula — that  is,  a  fixed  principle. 
Now,  antiquity  holds  that  place,  and  constitutes  our  law. 
We  have  nothing — absolutely  nothing — but  tradition. 
Everything  produced  outside  of  that  is  miserable,  so 
much  so,  that  from  copy  to  copy  art  has  degenerated 
and  been  lowered  finally  to  the  piteous  state  to  which 
we  now  sec  it  reduced/' 

That  the  artistic  genius  of  ancient  Greece  consti- 
tuted the  real  school  of  instruction  and  the  main- 
spring of  inspiration  for  all  later  developments,  Del- 
sarte was  convinced;  for  he  says,  further  on,  in  the 
same  address ;    "  Now,  the  nothingness  found  in  our 
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instruction  brings  us  back,  always  and  fatally,  to  an- 
tiquity; and,  believe  me,  in  the  present  state  of  igno- 
rance this  tyranny  [of  antiquity]  is  providential,  and 
one  should  bless  it,  under  the  penalty  of  soon  relaps- 
ing into  barbarism.  Then,  let  us  be  just.  How  much 
magnificent  talent  we  owe  to  its  influence!  How 
many  geniuses  have  been  formed  and  developed  by 
the  inculcation  of  precepts  drawn  from  the  antique! 
and  what  can  one  oppose  to  the  magnificence  of  that 
past  with  which  one  pretends  to  break  at  the  present 
day?  Nothing!  Nothing  but  hideous  realism  based 
on  most  gross  naturalism." 

These  statements  are  absolutely  true,  and  I  chal- 
lenge any  one  to  p>oint  to  a  single  modern  work  really 
beautiful  and  intrinsically  artistic,  that,  in  its  essential 
artistic  details,  is  not  a  copy  of  antique  marbles.  I 
know  from  personal  travel  and  critical  study  of  all 
accessible  great  works  of  art  that  every  piece  of  ancient 
sculpture  is  the  embodiment  of  an  idea,  or  a  sentiment, 
and  produced  on  the  principle  that  ideas  are  eternal 
and  constitute  the  only  divine  part  of  the  human  soul. 
Further,  that  between  mental  states  corresponding  to 
ideas  and  their  physical  expression  there  is  perfect 
correspondence.  This,  in  brief,  was  the  grand  artistic 
law  of  the  ancients,  equally  so  in  the  expression  of 
their  highest  philosophy  as  in  their  art.  They  were 
twin  sisters,  and  developed  in  unison  with  each  other. 
Plato,  the  ideal  philosopher,  declared  that  mind  alone 
was  immortal,  and  that  ideas  ruled  the  world;  while 
Phidias  embodied  the  same  immortal  principles  in 
stone. 

The  divine  idea,  so  artistically  expressed,  belonged 
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to  no  personal  mind,  was  the  special  conception  of  no 
one  individual,  but  was  as  universal  as  God;  conse- 
quently, both  art  and  philosophy,  being  interdepen- 
dent, must  have  their  basis  in  the  same  universal  law 
of  correspondence.  Such  were  the  actual  teachings 
of  these  ancient  mas-ters;  and  the  indisputable  proof 
of  this  statement  is  found  in  the  works  they  have  left 
for  our  instruction.  Thus,  Ceres  stands  forth  as  per- 
fect expression  of  bounty  and  plenty.  Cupid  personi- 
fies the  careless  abandon  and  innocence  of  pure  love. 
Athena  is  the  symbolical  expression  of  mind,  of 
thought  in  balanced  repose.  Venus  typifies  in  every 
exquisite  line  the  delicacy  of  refined  voluptuousness. 
Apollo,  in  his  regal  form,  embodies  the  full-matured 
expression  of  the  human  soul — divine  beauty.  Mer- 
cury, in  every  graceful  line  of  his  active,  executive 
will,  is  the  expression  of  active  intelligence,  of  mind 
in  operation;  while  Jove  presents  to  our  conception 
the  epitome  of  royal  authority.  And  so  with  the  rest. 
Every  Ceres,  every  Cupid,  every  Mercury,  every 
Apollo,  and  every  Athena,  is  the  same.  They  are  not 
all  equally  beautiful,  but  they  cannot  be  mistaken  one 
for  the  other,  because  each  expresses  his  own  idea. 
They  are,  in  fact,  artistic  hieroglyphics  of  principles 
that  can  no  more  be  mistaken  one  for  the  other  than 
can  the  letters  of  our  alphabet;  and  in  this  grand  cen- 
tral fact  stands  the  fundamental  truth  of  our  position, 
namely,  that  the  basic  truth  of  art  rests  on  the  law  of 
correspondence  between  mental  states  and  physical 
expression,  and  that  mental  state  and  physical  action 
are  basic  roots  of  Delsarte's  teaching. 

At  this  point  I   may,  perhaps,  be  reminded  that 
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the  superb  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Raphael,  may  be  considered  quite  mod- 
ern, and  that  the  glory  of  their  artistic  genius  cannot 
be  said  to  be  either  servile  imitation  of  ancient 
Greece,  or  based  on  any  peculiar  knowledge  of  its  laws 
of  expression ;  and  that,  consequently,  true  art  cannot 
be  restricted  to  such  knowledge,  or  even  rest  on  its 
pcsjession.  But  I  reply  that  such  argument  is  wholly 
fallacious;  that  the  gradual  development  and  sudden 
culmination  of  art  during  the  Renaissance  was  owing 
to  the  reintroduction  of  classical  learning.  Greek 
artists,  Greek  philosophers,  antique  works  of  art  and 
the  grand  speculative  philosophy  of  Platonism  were 
revived  with  a  burst  of  artistic  enthusiasm  that  startled 
the  fossilized  mentality  of  orthodox  Rome.  Classical 
learning  inspired  men  with  grander  conceptions  of 
nature,  man  and  God.  It  is  no  discredit  to  the  im- 
mortal artists  of  the  Renaissance  to  say  that  the  glory 
of  their  art  was  owing  almost  as  much  to  the  illustrious 
patronage  of  the  Medici,  who  literally  filled  Florence 
with  classical  learning  and  works  of  art,  as  it  was  to 
the  brush  of  Leonardo,  Angelo,  or  Raphael.  Careful 
study  of  the  history  of  art  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
Renaissance  owes  everything  to  the  revival  of  classi- 
cal learning  and  Greek  models.  In  fact,  Greek  art  and 
Greek  philosophy  have  saturated  the  receptive  artistic 
soul  of  every  great  painter  or  sculptor  from  the  days 
of  Nicola  di  Pisano  to  the  present. 

Nicola  di  Pisano  commenced  the  Renaissance  with 
the  discovery  of  an  antique  sarcophagus,  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  which  taught  him  his  first  lessons  in  true  art: 
and  every  artist  since  his  day,  worthy  the  name  of 
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genius,  has  instinctively  followed  out  Greek  ideas  and 
worked  from  Greek  models.  But  they  have  never  con- 
sciously discovered  the  laws  of  their  art;  they  have, 
one  and  all,  attributed  their  instinctive  perception  of 
form  and  poise,  as  taught  by  Greece,  to  some  kind  of 
spiritual  inspiration.  The  fact  is  another  proof,  if 
any  were  needed,  that  the  Greeks  worked  according 
to  definitely  formulated  artistic  laws.  They  could 
teach  their  pupils  to  create  from  principles;  but  who 
ever  heard  of  modern  artists  possessing  the  same  abil- 
ity? How  can  they  unless  they  know  the  principles 
on  which  the  perfect  expression  of  their  art  rests? 

We  have  indisputable  proof  that  modern  artists  have 
not,  so  far,  mastered  the  underlying  principles  of  their 
art;  because,  no  matter  how  grand  their  subject,  or 
how  sublime  their  conception,  of  it,  or  how  perfect  the 
artistic  execution,  they  have,  one  and  all,  since  an- 
tiquity, failed  to  express  true  art  whenever  they  have 
attempted  to  be  original.  That  is  to  say,  their  genius 
is  always  personal  in  its  expression,  and  not  universal, 
not  divine — it  is  purely  human.  Their  faces  are  ideal 
faces  of  their  countrymen,  or  of  women  they  love.  An 
Italian  Madonna  is  an  idealized  Italian,  and  appeals 
to  the  imagination  of  an  Italian  only,  as  an  ideal  of 
divine  maternity.  Dutch  Madonnas  are  all  Dutch 
women,  and  cannot,  therefore,  appeal  to  other  than 
Dutch  men. 

But  Greek  beauty  is  universal  because,  being  true 
art,  it  is  strictly  impersonal  and  divine  in  its  expres- 
sion. Greece  had  obtained  the  true  principles  of  art, 
and,  as  before  stated,  reduced  expression  to  its  grand 
universal  law  as  found  in  nature.     Greek  gods  and 
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roes  are  not  the  ideals  of  actual  men  and  women; 
the>'  do  not  necessaril}'  possess  Greek  faces,  forms, 
I  or  features;   but  they  are  the  personified  delineation 
I  of  impersonal  ideas,  powers,  passions  and  principles, 
^  and  the  balanced  attitude,   the  changing  curve  and 
I  spiral   line,   are  the  artistic   expression  of   universal, 
I  hence,  godlike,  potentialities.    They  attained  the  acme 
I  of  divine  art;   and,  as  MonCesquoi  profoundly  says  of 
■  works  of  antiquity.  "  to  believe  that  they  may  be 
I  surpassed  will  always  be  only  to  prove  our  ignorance 
I  of  theni."     If  any  proof  of  this  statement  is  required. 
I  it  is  necessary  only  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
t  Greeks  themselves  were  but  little  better  in  fonii,  fei- 
I  ture  or  physique  than  the  average  healthy  athlete  of 
to-day.    The  faces  and  busts  of  the  real  Greeks  and 
\  Romans,  that  we  now  possess,  might  pass  very  well 
for  the  faces  and  busts  of  many  Americans  to-day.  if 
the  style  of  dress  and  hair  were  similar;   but  no  living 
man  or  woman  coidd  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  im- 
mortals that  antique  marbles  reveal. 

I  must  discuss  principles  practically,  lest  compari- 
sons weary,  though  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  the  grandest  paintings  of  the  Renaissance  are  those 
that  have  abandoned  the  Christian  idea,  and  followed 
purely  classical  conceptions;  for  the  nearer  they  have 
reproduced  the  classical  idea,  the  greater  their  value 
as  works  of  art. 

Let  us  see  what  Delsarte's  conception  of  art  was, 
for  on  that  conception  rests  his  whole  system  of  ex- 
pression.   In  the  address  before  referred  to  he  says: 

"  Science  is  the  possession  of  a  criterion  of  examina- 
tion against  which  no  fact  protests.     Art  is  the  gen- 
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eralization  and  application  of  it.  Art  is  at  once  the 
knowledge,  the  possession,  and  the  free  direction  of 
the  agents  by  virtue  of  which  are  revealed  life,  mind, 
and  soul.  It  is  the  application,  knowingly  appro- 
priated, of  the  sign  to  the  thing;  an  application  the 
triple  object  of  which  is  to  move,  to  convince,  and  to 
persuade.  Art  is  not,  as  is  said,  an  imitation  of  nature. 
It  elevates  in  idealizing  her.  It  is  the  synthetic  rap- 
port  of  the  scattered  beauties  of  nature  to  a  superior 
and  definite  type.  It  is  a  work  of  love,  wherein  shines 
the  Beautiful,  the  True,  and  the  Good.  Art,  finally, 
is  the  search  for  the  eternal  type." 

No  human  tongue  could  more  clearly  enunciate  the 
actual  principles  of  antique  art.  Bringing  these  true 
and  grand  conceptions  of  divine  art  to  man,  Delsarte 
says: 

"  Man,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  manifestly  carries 
in  his  inner  being,  as  in  his  body,  the  august  imprint 
of  his  triple  causality.  .  .  .  Man,  considered  from  the 
pyoint  of  view  of  art,  presents  three  orders  of  functions, 
each  one  depending  on  a  proper  and  determined  or- 
ganic apparatus.  .  .  .  This  manner  of  looking  at  man 
shows  his  two  natures  in  all  their  manifestations.  To 
each  grand  function  of  the  body  corresponds  a  spirit- 
ual act." 

These  statements  may  seem  mystical  and  perhaps  of 
doubtful  value;  but  to  any  one  at  all  conversant  with 
the  metaphysical  conceptions  of  classical  authors  or 
with  the  sublime  philosophy  of  Plato,  their  significance 
will  be  clear,  because  they  are  the  groundwork,  the 
foundation  of  the  one  universal  law  of  expression, 
known  by  many  names,  which  the  ancients  termed 
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correspondences.  That  is  to  say,  man  is  the  objectified 
concrete  image  of  God.  He  is  the  actual  epitome  of 
God,  a  miniature  universe  composed,  like  the  infinite 
universe,  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit;  so  that  every  action 
of  the  soul  manifests  itself  in  some  corresponding  ac- 
tion of  the  mind.  This  mental  activity  expresses  itself 
in  the  physical  organism,  either  by  expression  in  face, 
gesture  of  arm,  or  attitude  of  body,  or,  what  is  more 
perfect,  a  harmoniously  blended  expression  of  all 
three.  When  this  is  done,  we  have  realized,  in  a  de- 
gree, the  acme  of  true  art.  We  see  this  triune  prin- 
ciple of  expression  embodied  in  its  most  artistic  form 
in  every  great  statue  that  antiquity  has  transmitted 
to  us.  For  instance,  the  natural  expression  on  the 
face  when  the  soul  is  buoyed  up  with  hope  and  optim- 
istic ideals,  is  practically  the  same  in  every  living 
person  when  we  make  allowance  for  mental  culture 
and  racial  difference  in  the  individual  type  of  face. 
This  facial  expression  finds  a  certain  artistic,  that  is, 
harmonious,  correspondence  in  attitude  and  gesture 
of  body;  so  that  when  the  most  perfect  of  these  ex- 
pressions has  been  found — not  as  exaggerated  in  any 
one  individual,  but  as  found  impersonally  in  the  hu- 
man heart  as  a  whole, — we  can  rest  firmly  on  this 
as  one  of  the  eternal  principles  of  art,  so  far  as  the 
expression  of  hope  is  concerned.  And  when  the  ex- 
pression becomes  artistically  modified  to  harmonize 
with  time,  place,  and  character,  when  it  becomes  per- 
sonified in  living  individuality,  we  have  attained  the 
acme  of  true  pantomimic  expression.  This  is  only  one 
example,  but  it  will  suffice,  all  others  being  based  on 
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the  same  immutable  law  of  correspondence  in  expres- 
sion between  body  and  soul. 

Delsarte  devoted  over  thirty  years  to  collecting  facts 
in  real  life.  He  spent  fifteen  years  of  this  time  in  criti- 
cally comparing  facts  with  principles  or  laws  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  antique  statues  were  carved; 
and  he  found  them,  as  we  have  found  them,  one  and 
the  same.  He  announced  that  he  had  discovered  the 
basic  principles  of  true  art,  and  pointed  to  antiquity 
for  artistic  proofs  of  his  principles.  He  erred  only  in 
thinking  that  he  alone,  and  not  the  ancients,  had  con- 
sciously formulated  such  laws  and  principles  into  a 
comprehensive,  teachable  system. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  TRINITY  IX  EXPRESSION, 

IX  Chapter  II.  I  pointed  out  the  identity  of  the 
basic  principles  underlying  -Greek  statues  and 
the  teachings  of  Delsarte.  I  was  compelled,  by  im- 
mensity of  the  subject,  to  speak  in  a  general  way,  and 
to  omit  fine  definitions  of  broad  principles,  for  sake 
of  clearness.  In  the  present  chapter  I  shall  follow  out 
the  same  ideas  of  principles  on  a  different  line, 
descending  from  universals  to  particulars.  I  shall 
attempt  really  to  define  the  Delsarte  Trinity  in  Ex- 
pression. 

There  are  two  sides  only  to  Delsarte's  System,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  built  everything  upon  threes. 
These  are  the  physical  and  the  metaphysical.  One  is 
practical  and  valuable;  the  other  is  of  doubtful  use 
to  any  but  the  lover  of  metaphysical  abstractions. 
Yet,  we  are  compelled  to  glance  at  both  sides  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  his  principles.  Therefore  I  shall 
commence  at  the  beginning,  the  Trinity,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  W.   R.  Alger,*  is  the  most  simple 


♦See  **  Werner's  Delsarte Scrap.lxK)k."    $i.oo.     iMljj.ir S.  WVnuT 
Publishing  &  Supply  Company  (Incorporate<l),  New  York. 
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conception  to  the  human  mind,  a  thing  with  "two 
extremes  and  a  centre." 

Delsarte,  in  a  fragment  written  shortly  before  his 
death,  says  :* 

"  There  is  a  mystery  full  of  profound  instruction — 
a  mystery  whose  divine  obscurities  surpass  all  light, 
whose  splendors  dazzle  because  of  supernatural  clear- 
ness, and  which,  says  the  great  Saint  Denis,  shines  in 
clear  effulgence  and  inundates  with  the  beauty  of  its 
fire  minds  holily  blinded.  This  mystery,  outside  of 
which  for  man  all  is  incomprehensible  shadow,  illu- 
mines and  explains  everything,  because  it  is  of  every- 
thing the  cause,  the  beginning,  and  the  end.  This 
dazzling  mystery  is  the  universal  criterion  of  all  truth. 
It  is  the  science  of  sciences  which  defines  itself,  and  is 
called  Trinity.  Here  we  foresee  an  objection  to  which 
we  wish  at  once  to  reply.  Astonishment  is  expressed 
because  we  rest  a  system  declared  infallible  on  a  mys- 
tery. The  query  arises,  What  can  a  mystery  have  to 
do  with  a  purely  didactic  question?  Patience,  we  shall 
soon  see  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  Nothing  is 
more  evident  than  light.  Light,  however,  is  a  mystery, 
the  most  obscure  of  all  mysteries. f 


*  The  manuscript  from  which  I  quote  is  headed,  "Written  by  the 
hand  of  my  father.  A  fragment  designed  to  form  the  prolegomena  of 
tlie  Ixx^k.  The  rest  is  in  America,  but  nothing  has  been  finished  ( 1870). 
Solesmes. "  I  have  given  a  literal  translation  of  the  French.  The  work 
referred  to  is  another  of  Mr.  MacKaye's  unrealized  ideals;  but,  fortu- 
nately, this  is  no  loss,  as  all  the  valuable  matter  entrusted  to  him  is 
embodied  in  "The  Delsarte  System  of  Expression." 

f  It  must  be  remembered  that  Delsarte's  scientific  acquirements  were 
limited,  and  what  he  possessed  belong  to  half  a  century  ago.     There- 
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"  This  light  escapes  the  eye  it  Hghts,  and  the  eye 
cannot  see  that  by  which  it  sees.  Why,  then,  cannot  a 
mystery  be  a  light  since  light  is  a  mystery? 

**  God  is  a  word  serving  as  a  pretext  for  all  illusions, 
and  all  human  follies.  The  Trinity  is  the  express  re- 
futation of  all  these  follies,  preserves  me  from  them,  is 
their  remedy  and  corrective.  Take  from  me  the 
Trinity,  and  I  no  longer  understand  God,  all  becomes 
obscure  and  shadowy,  and  I  no  longer  have  reason 
for  hope.*  The  Trinity,  hypostatic  base  of  beings  and 
things,  is  a  reflection  of  Divine  Majesty  in  His  work. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  a  reverberation  on  us  of  His  own 

light. 

"  The  Trinity  is  our  guide  in  applied  sciences,  of 
which  it  is  at  once  the  light  and  the  enigma.  The 
Trinity  lives  in  the  leas-t  compartment  of  the  Divine 
work,  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  most  fruitful 
means  of  scientific  investigation,  for  it  is  at  once  the 
cause,  the  beginning,  and  the  end  of  all  science.  It 
must  be  tlie  infallible  criterion,  and  tct  must  depart  from 
it  as  from  an  indisputable  axiom.''  f 

The  foregoing  statements  of  Delsarte  might  have 
been  written  by  any  Christian  student  of  the  cabala, 
and  they  sound  very  much  like  the  learned  mystic, 

fore,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  suggest  that  cx)uld  he  have  known  of 
the  present  develoi)ment  of  science  and  psychology,  the  bewildering 
hermeneutics  of  his  mystical  mind  would  have  assumed  a  more  logical 
and  scientific  aspect  amid  the  illusive  speculative  mists  of  **  The  Great 
Unknown." 

♦  But,  even  granting  this  Trinity,  how  can  finite  mind  understand 
Deity,  the  Infinite  ? 

f  The  italics  throughout  are  mine. 
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the  Abbe  Louis  Constant,  who  wrote  so  much  magical 
lore  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Eliphas  Levi/' 

In  another  fragment  of  Delsarte's  contemplated 
work  we  find  this  definition  of  the  Trinity:  Love,  Wis- 
dom, Power.    He  says: 

**'The  principle  of  the  system  lies  in  the  statement 
that  there  is  in  the  world  a  universal  formula  which 
may  be  applied  to  all  sciences,  to  all  things  possible. 
This  formula  is  the  Trinity.  What  is  requisite  for  the 
formation  of  a  Trinity?  Three  expressions  are  re- 
quisite, each  presupposing  and  implying  the  other  two. 
There  must  also  be  an  absolute  co-necessity  between 
them.  Thus,  the  three  principles  of  our  being.  Life, 
Mind  and  Soul,  form  a  Trinity.  Why?  Because  life 
and  mind  are  one  and  the  same  soul,  and  soul  and 
mind  are  one  and  the  same  life,  life  and  soul  are  one 
and  the  same  mind." 

This  definition  is  i)urcly  neo-platonic,  and  is  taken 
bodily  from  the  cal)alism  of  the  hermetic  writers  who 
postulated  their  trinity  as  Divine  Fire,  manifesting 
itself  as  Life,  Light  and  Love. 

My  reason  for  writing  all  this  is. to  show  that  Del- 
sarte's  philosophy  is  not  original.  It  was  not  the  out- 
growth of  his  mind,  as  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger  seems 
to  think.  I  have  delved  too  deeply  in  this  labyrinth 
not  to  know  the  source  of  Delsarte's  inspiration.  He 
borrowed  l)oth  his  religion  and  his  philosophy,  and 
then,  assuming  both  as  absolute,  he  originated  a  valu- 
able system  of  expression,  based  on  self-evident  prin- 
ciples in  nature,  which,  while  not  contradicting  his 
philosophy,  arc  absolutely  independent  of  it. 

I  am  aware  there  are  plenty  of  theorists  who  could, 
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and  probably  will,  find  numberless  metaphysical  rea- 
sons for  disputing  such  a  statement.  But  I  am  not 
writing  for  dreamers,  nor  for  mere  thinkers.  I  am 
writing  for  real  workers,  and  I  feel  safe  in  resting  my 
case  in  the  hands  of  experienced  teachers,  who  alone 
are  able  to  judge  of  the  artistic  value  of  Delsarte's 
philosophy,  as  compared  with  his  practical  system  of 
expression. 

Can  the  reader  comprehend  the  standpoint  of  Del- 
sarte?  If  so,  the  divine  mvsterv  of  the  Christian 
church,  the  Triune  Godhead  of  three  persons  in  one 
God,  will  become  plain.  It  has  taken  me  many  years 
of  study  to  get  at  the  penetralia  of  Delsarte's  system. 
It  is  as  difficult  of  access  as  the  sacred  adytum  of  a 
Thibetan  mahatma,  and  not  until  the  speculations  of 
the  Alexandrian  school  and  the  whole  realm  of  meta- 
physics and  psychology,  from  Spencer  to  Catholicism, 
had  been  explored,  did  I  fully  comprehend  the  view- 
point from  which  Delsarte  observed  nature  and  man. 

The  question  now  arises,  having  attained  this  Del- 
sarte illumination,  cxd  bono?  To  be  frank,  I  must  an- 
swer that  the  spiritual  reward  is  in  no  way  commen- 
surate with  the  time  and  labor  expended  in  the 
research.  It  resulted  in  discovering  that  which  ought 
to  have  been  self-evident  to  every  metaphysician  at 
the  start,  viz.,  that  ''  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun."  So  far  as  the  philosophy  of  Delsarte  goes,  a 
twelve-months'  careful  study  of  the  cabala  and  Platon- 
ism  would  have  yielded  quite  as  much  as  my  fifteen 
years'  study  of  Delsarte. 

I  make  a  wide  difference,  however,  between  Del- 
sarte's system  of  expression  and  Delsarte's  philosophy. 
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The  former  is  true,  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  a  splendid 
foundation  on  which  to  build  the  temple  of  practical 
art.  But  the  latter  is  nothing  but  an  esoteric  Chris- 
tianity; a  compound  of  cabalistic  lore  and  Platonism 
filtered  through  the  imaginative  brain  of  an  artistic 
French  student,  which,  so  far  as  real  practical  work 
in  the  art  of  vocal  or  physical  expression  is  concerned, 
is  of  small  value,  and  not  worth  the  time  required  to 
master  it. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  underrate 
the  great  value  of  the  practical  principles  Delsarte 
taught  his  pupils.  I  do  not  underrate  the  artistic 
formula  he  has  given  as  the  basis  for  practical  work 
in  the  art  of  human  expression.  But  I  do  question 
most  emphatically  the  value  of  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
ligious and  metaphysical  abstractions  in  which  he  has 
draped  his  artistic  conclusions.  It  was  because  of  this 
mystical  drapery  that  the  celebrated  Regnier,  late 
president  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  said:  ''  Delsarte 
is  a  magnificent  sayer  of  beautiful  nothings."  The  fact 
is,  Regnier  had  not  the  time  to  dig  out  Delsarte's 
meanings;   life  was  too  short. 

Delsarte  rested  the  whole  superstructure  of  his  sys- 
tem on  a  religious  conception,  the  Trinity, — an  idea 
old  as  Time  itself,  and  formulated  into  divine  attri- 
butes by  man's  religious  instincts  in  the  very  dawn  of 
creation.  It  is  Love,  Wisdom,  and  Power.  It  is  At- 
traction, Repulsion,  and  Rest.  It  is  anything  you  like 
to  make  it,  if  the  triune  manifestation  of  its  nature  be 
retained.  We  might  go  on  forever,  but  to  no  vital 
purpose.     For,   whether  we   postulate   our  primary 
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conceptions  as  Monad,  Duad,  or  Triad,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  a  metaphysical  idea,  and  to  quarrel  over  such 
negative  postulates  is  nothing  but  metaphysical  hair- 
splitting over  mere  terms. 

Leaving  Delsarte's  philosophy  to  greater  philo- 
sophical minds  than  my  own,  I  come  to  the  reality 
of  his  teachings,  that  is,  to  the  practical  trinity  as  a 
working  formula  in  the  art  of  expression.  This 
trinity,  according  to  his  own  words,  is,  UEsprit, 
UAmCy  La  Vie,  Translated  they  read,  the  Mind,  the 
Soul,  the  Life;  and,  of  course,  represent  the  body, 
soul,  and  spirit  of  man.  Steele  MacKaye  very  aptly 
expressed  them  as  Mental,  Moral,  and  Vital.  The  idea 
is  clearly  to  grasp  the  triune  conception  of  man,  con- 
sisting of  real  things  or  entities,  which  become  mani- 
fest to  our  physical  consciousness,  as  intellectual  effort 
without  emotion  or  sensation;  of  sensation  without 
intellect  or  emotion;  then  of  the  compounds  of  in- 
tellectual activity  with  emotion  and  sensation ;  in  other 
words,  of  the  trinity  which  we  find  dominant  in  human 
nature,  apart  and  distinct  from  the  recondite  abstrac- 
tions of  the  trinity  which  may  or  may  not  find  its 
expression  in  God.* 

Art  does  not  rest  its  foundations  in  Delsarte's 
philosophy,  but  on   his  three  primary  principles  of 

*  I  myself  am  firm  believer  in  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  the  hermetic 
writers,  that  man  is  the  microcosm  and  symbol  of  Deity,  and,  there- 
fore, the  image  of  his  Creator.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
art  of  expression  in  real  work.  It  is  a  beautiful  idea,  but  of  no  real 
value  to  the  artist  who  simply  seeks  to  give  a  true  expression  to  human 
thought  and  emotion. 
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expression.  When  we  have  removed  the  mystic  drap- 
ery of  his  goddess,  we  shall  find  that  he  has,  indeed, 
formulated  for  us  an  eternal  trinity,  not  of  God,  but 
of  expression,  and  that  when  we  convert  his  own 
peculiar  terms  into  verbal  equivalents  which  we  more 
clearly  comprehend,  it  stands  boldly  before  us  as 
Thought,  Sensation,  and  Emotion.  It  answers  the  re- 
quirements of  a  universal  formula  in  that  either  one, 
while  not  dependent  on,  implies  the  other  two;  and 
this  is  what  Delsarte  meant.  It  is  essentially  the  Del- 
sarte trinity  in  the  art  of  expression.  It  rests  on  the 
impregnable  rock  of  a  universal  law  in  every  depart- 
ment of  biological  science  pertaining  to  man,  and  in 
real  life  sums  up  the  grand  dogma  of  all  religions. 

A  few  words  on  the  practical  side.  Delsarte*s  trin- 
ity of  principles  comprehends  three  distinct  states  and 
types  of  humanity — Intellectual,  Emotional,  and  Vital. 
In  actual  practice,  the  working  formula  consists  of 
principles  which  are  in  themselves  impersonal.  They 
are  the  powers  which  individualize  the  person  and  lie 
baek  of  the  personality.  They  consist  of  the  intelligence, 
or  thought-creating  spirit,  the  formative  powers,  or 
soul,  which  is  the  life  of  the  spirit,  and  the  result  of 
their  united  action,  which  we  term  Emotion.  Conse- 
quently, in  terms  of  easier  comprehension,  we  may 
say  that  intellect,  mental  imagery  and  feeling  are  the 
real  motor  forces  behind  the  personality  or  mask;  the 
physical  organism  being  nothing  more  than  the  ex- 
ternal medium  for  their  manifestation.  In  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  and  range  of  this  trinity 
within,  are  we  enabled  to  express  the  heights  and 
depths   of   human    feeling.      To    place    ourselves    en 
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rapport  with  the  idea  or  tiling,  to  create  a  Hviu>*'  iuvav^e 
of  it  in  the  mind  and  rcprixluce  it  with  the  vividness 
of  its  own  natural  life,  is  the  quintessence  of  nil  that 
Delsarte  or  any  other  man  can  fonnulale  in  the  art  ol 
expression. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

MODERN   OR   PRACTICAL   DELSARTISM. 

IN  Chapter  III.  I  gave  the  substance  of  Delsarte's 
conception  of  the  trinity.  I  term  it  the  Delsarte 
trinity  because  I  credit  the  French  master  with  being 
the  first  in  modern  times  to  formulate  a  fixed  principle 
or  law  that  stands  indisputable  and  unmovable  in  its 
triune  manifestation  in  the  art  of  human  expression. 
This  fixed  principle  is  the  great  Law  of  Correspon- 
dence, a  law  old  almost  as  man.  Its  recognition  can 
be  found  in  the  cuneiform  characters  of  Chaldean 
tablets  dating  back  to  the  first  Semitic  conquest  of  the 
unknown  Accadian  race.  In  all  probability  it  was 
part  of  the  metaphysical  property  of  that  motley  group 
who  "  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar  and  they 
dwelt  there.'' — Genesis  xi.,  2.  But  no  matter  how  long 
this  Law  of  Correspondence  may  have  found  a  place 
in  man's  religio-philosophical  meditations,  or  who  first 
taught  that  "  God  created  man  in  His  own  image,"  it 
is  enough  for  us  to  know  that,  although  he  may  have 
borrowed  ideas  from  Swedenborg,  Delsarte  was  the 
first  among  modern  students  to  unearth  this  lost  prin- 
ciple of  art,  which  gave  to  antiquity  its  artistic  great- 
ness and  which  furnishes  the  cornerstone  of  all  the  im- 
portant systems  of  expression  of  to-day. 
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The  permeating  idea  of  Delsarte  was  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  psychic  principle  in  both  nature  and 
man.  Like  God,  to  him  this  principle  was  a  trinity, 
all  outward  forms  being  but  manifestations  of  an  in- 
ternal cause,  between  which  there  was  a  co-necessity, 
a  perfect  correspondence  uniting  cause  and  effect. 
Delsarte  welded  the  whole  of  his  system  together  with 
the  universal  Law  of  Correspondence,  which  in  its 
original  form  was  a  religious  conception.  His  teach- 
ings are  simply  crowded  with  repetitions  of  this  one 
idea,  so  much  so  that  he,  too,  was  led  from  solid 
earth,  on  which  ''  he  lived  and  moved  and  had  his 
being."  But  he  did  not  merely  go  gyrating  among 
the  stars;  he  went  way  beyond  die  purview  of  such 
material  things.  He  possessed  such  wonderful  centrif- 
ugal impetus  that  he  left  earth,  moon,  sun,  and  stars 
out  of  sight,  in  the  abyss  of  space  behind  him,  and  did 
not  reach  the  aphelion  arc  of  his  orbit  until  he  had 
bisected  the  circle  which  surrounds  the  throne  of  Ciod. 
Delsarte  believed  that  he  knew,  when  he  affirmed  that 
outside  of  his  universal  key  all  was  illusion  and 
shadow. 

The  Law  of  Correspondence  is  a  purely  mctaphy.si- 
cal  idea.  Moses  True  Brown  made  it  the  foundation 
of  his  work,  a  system  based  on  the  formula  that  **  man 
expresses  his  psychic  states  in  terms  of  his  environ- 
ment." These  terms,  we  are  told,  correspond  to  time, 
space,  and  motion,  of  which,  by  the  way,  we  know 
about  as  much  in  the  abstract  as  wc  do  of  Delsarte's 
life,  mind,  and  soul.  We  know  time  only  because  we 
are  conscious  of  a  succession  of  events;  we  know 
space  only  because  we  are  conscious  that  intervals  of 
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something  we  call  distance  separates  objects;  and  we 
know  motion  only  because  we  are  conscious  of  some- 
thing which  causes  such  distances  to  vary.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  know  life  because  we  exist;  therefore, 
we  are;  we  know  mind  because  we  are  able  to  think, 
and  with  the  powers  of  thought,  to  create  images 
which  have  no  existence  apart  from  ourselves;  and 
we  know  soul  only  because  we  have  the  power  to 
feel.  But,  in  reality,  we  know  absolutely  very  little 
else,  though  we  are  vain  enough  to  think  we  do. 

The  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger's  summary  of  Delsarte  is 
thus  given: 

"  Tlie  Delsarte  philosophy  is  simply  an  esthetic 
translation  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,*  and  the 
scholastic  philosophy  is  the  Greek  philosophy  im- 
measurably enlarged  by  the  influx  and  develop- 
ment of  Christian  revelation.  Now,  Delsarte  trans- 
lated, in  the  most  compact  and  precise  manner, 
the  metaphysics  of  the  scholastic  philosophy 
into  esthetics.  And  it  is  something  that  is  as  high 
as  the  zenith,  as  deep  as  the  nadir,  and  as  boundless 
as  immensity.  It  begins  with  God,  it  descends  to 
nothing,  and  turns  and  reascends  to  God,  and  inter- 
prets everything  that  lies  between.'* 

*  I^st  Mr.  Alger  and  others  should  think  that  I  undervalue  this 
scholastic  philosophy  because  of  my  ignorance  of  it,  I  would  say  that 
the  writings  of  Origen,  Tertullian,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Basil,  and  St.  Thomas  of  Aquinas  are  quite  familiar  to  me.  Unfor- 
tunately, very  few  Delsartians  are  acquainted  with  the  scholastic 
wisdom  of  the  church,  hence  cannot  understand  its  importance  to  the 
system  under  discussion.  But  for  nearly  three  years  the  authors 
mentioned  were  my  daily  companions,  so  that  I  am  as  well  acquainted 
with  their  summary  as  I  am  with  Shakespeare. 
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If  this  staggering  declaration  were  true,  then  the 
Delsarte  philosophy  ought  to  supersede  both  religion 
and  science,  since  it  is  immeasurably  greater  and  more 
divine  than  either.  For  to-day,  neither  religion  nor 
science  can  interpret  everything  that  lies  between  the 
zenith  and  the  nadir  of  the  infinite  creation.  Com- 
pared with  such  awful  claims  for  Delsarte's  philosophy, 
the  system  attributed  to  Christ  is  a  failure. 

After  such  a  startling  revelation  of  Delsarte's  phi- 
losophy, Mr.  Alger  defines  Delsarte's  system  of 
expression  as  "  a  careful  analysis  of  the  facts  of  hu- 
man nature  and  experience,  and  applied  in  a  system 
of  practical  rules  for  perfecting  the  human  instrument, 
physically  and  spiritually,  so  that  our  experience  may 
be  raised  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  variety, 
fulness,  and  harmony." 

That  such  was  the  opinion  of  Delsarte  I  am  fully 
convinced,  and  I  believe  he  went  a  good  way  toward 
formulating  such  a  system.  But  that  he  actually  did 
perfect  any  such  system,  no  impartial  investigator  can 
admit  for  a  moment.  Like  all  other  human  beings, 
Delsarte  was  liable  to  err,  and  often  made  serious  mis- 
takes. Personally,  I  have  profound  respect  for  Mr. 
Alger's  heroic  defence  and  enthusiasm  for  the  teach- 
ings of  the  dead  master,  but  I  am  compelled  to  differ 
widely  from  him.  I  am  afraid  that  too  much  medita- 
tion on  his  favorite  idol  has  created  an  intellectual 
hallucination  in  regard  to  Delsarte,  which  magnifies 
disproportionately  the  real  merits,  and  reduces  to  in- 
visibility the  serious  drawbacks  to  such  an  ideal  state 
of  perfection.  All  minds,  however,  are  not  so  capable 
as  Mr.  Alger's,  and  if  he  can  really  see  the  things  he 
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speaks  of,  he  is  to  be  congratulated.  He  ought  not 
to  keep  the  wonderful  secret  from  the  world  a  day 
longer. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Curry  is  composed  of  different  material, 
and  his  conceptions  are  cast  in  different  mold.  He 
does  not  "  thuse ''  over  the  system.  If  Mr.  Alger 
magnifies  Delsarte  with  the  compound  achromatic  lens 
of  a  microscope,  Mr.  Curry  reverses  the  process  in 
almost  the  same  proportion.  We  are  not  all  gifted 
alike,  neither  can  we  all  assimilate  the  same  kind  of 
intellectual  food;  consequently,  I  am  afraid  Mr. 
Curry  was  not  intended  by  his  Maker  to  understand 
Delsarte.  On  this  point,  however,  I  may  be  wrong. 
But  one  thing  is  certain, — either  he  is  infinitely  su- 
perior to  the  French  master,  or,  per  contra,  the  French 
mas>ter  is  beyond  the  mental  calibre  of  Mr.  Curry. 
Time  alone  must  decide  which  view  is  correct.  Here 
is  his  opinion : 

"  The  great  principles  of  training  which  Delsarte 
originated  are  entirely  forgotten,  while  only  his  system 
has  been  promulgated  and  held  up  before  us  as  Del- 
sarte. This  system,  to  the  best  French  minds,  who 
saw  its  results,  was  the  worst  type  of  a  mechanical 
system.  ...  I  wish,  therefore,  to  show  carefully  some 
of  its  leading  evils.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  artificial. 
Things  are  measured  by  an  artificial  standard.  The 
mind,  the  body,  and  nature  are  searched,  not  for  truth, 
but  for  something  to  fit  into  an  ingenious  and  artificial 
mold.  .  .  .  Delsarte  made  all  training  and  all  practice 
of  expression  too  much  an  end  and  not  a  means.  .  .  . 
The  action  of  the  agent  was  to  be  brought  into  con- 
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sciousness  and  done  deliberately.  Nothing  was  left 
to  spontaneity." 

Mr.  Curry  praises  Delsarte,  but  he  praises  him  for 
that  which  he  says  is  lost.  He  deplores  that  a  proper 
exposition  has  never  been  published;  and  then,  in 
expressing  his  own  opinion  upon  Delsarte's  system  as 
a  whole,  says :  **  A  part  of  it  I  never  believed,  and  I 
have  grown  further  and  further  away  from  the  part  I 
did  believe  with  every  year  of  increased  experience." 
As  this  was  written  not  later  than  1890,  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  the  last  remaining  morsel  which  he  then  be- 
lieved has  now  completely  vanished. 

To  any  intelligent  outsider,  modern  Delsartism 
would  seem  to  be  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx.  All  this 
unnecessary  mystery  and  dark  profundity  has  been 
caused  by  the  repetition  of  foolish  statements  by  two 
or  three  people  who  claim  to  know  considerable  about 
it.  The  statements  are  foolish,  because  untrue.  They 
give  the  impression  to  the  mass  of  uninitiated  students 
that  there  is  some  great  and  priceless  revelation  behind 
the  mysterious  system  Delsarte  is  supposed  to  have 
revealed  to  MacKaye.  For  instance,  one  authority, 
in  speaking  of  the  system,  says :  "  Who  is  competent 
to  go  inside  and  take  out  the  constituent  elements  and 
set  them  forth?  No  one  but  Steele  MacKaye,  and  I 
fear  very  much  that  ...  he  will  delay  .  .  .  and  die 
without  giving  it  to  the  world."  *  Another  self-ap- 
pointed  judge   asserts:    **  Steele    MacKaye   alone    is 


*  Only  too  true.     Steele  MacKaye  died  Feb.  25,  1894,  without  pub- 
lishing  an  exposition  of  the  Delsarte  System. 
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thoroughly  competent  to  give  the  Delsarte  system  to 
the  world." 

Thus  they  hold  out  the  idea  that  the  Delsarte  phi- 
losophy of  expression  is  in  reality  what  the  dead  master 
firmly  believed  it  to  be,  viz.,  **  A  universal  criterion, 
of  all  things  the  beginning  and  the  end ; "  and  they 
think  there  was  only  one  human  being  who  held  the 
awful  key  to  this  sacred  penetralia  of  creation.  Not 
only  so,  but  for  over  twenty  years  they  looked  with 
anxious  eyes  and  waited  with  expectant  minds  for  the 
hour  of  their  divine  illumination.  But  alas  for  human 
hopes!  The  revelation  of  the  Delsarte  cabala  has  not 
yet  come.  This  universal  solvent  of  "  all  things  per- 
taining to  man,''  still  remains  concealed,  like  the 
alchemical  enigma  of  the  mystics,  behind  the  abracada- 
bra of  its  hierophant,  MacKaye. 

The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is,  no  such  mystery 
exists.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  more  to  reveal 
than  what  already  has  been  given  to  the  world.  I  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  MacKaye  not  to  know 
that  if  he  had  possessed  any  great  secret  he  would  have 
cashed  its  value  to  the  public  long  ago.  I  studied 
with  him  continuously  for  two  years.  In  six  months 
he  had  given  me  all  that  he  himself  knew,  including 
all  that  he  had  received  from  Delsarte;  and  the  last 
eighteen  months  of  my  study  were  filled  with  all  sorts 
of  variations  and  repetitions  of  the  same  knowledge. 
He  candidly  told  me  so,  and  further  stated  that  I 
had  exhausted  the  subject  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
Consequently,  for  any  one  continually  to  drum  up  the 
same  old  mystery-sensation  is  an  insult  to  present-day 
intelligence. 
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I  ha\«  carefuUv  examined  even*  modeni  sx-stem  of 
expression,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that  in  all  \>f 
them  the  basic  idea  is  the  same,  differently  exprcss^cil 
and  worked  ouf  on  different  Hnes,  in  harmony  with 
the  individualities  of  the  ailtlior^t  but  essentially  the 
same  in  their  basic  principles.  C,  Wesley  Emerson, 
Moses  True  Brown,  S.  S.  Curry,  and  other  authors, 
have  contributed  ideas,  interesting  facts,  and  other  in- 
formation of  value.  They  are  worth  study.  Tlic  sum 
total  of  all  their  efforts  may  be  considered  as  the  monu- 
ment of  art  erected  by  modern  Delsartism,  because 
they  have  been  impelled  in  their  investigations  by  the 
hope  oi  being  able  to  discover  "  the  lost  chopd  **  of  the 
Delsarte  System.  The  dead  master's  rwblc  ideals  and 
unselfish  life  have  spurred  them  to  continual  effort, 
and  they  have  each  imbibed  deep  draughts  of  knowl- 
edge under  inspiration  of  his  guidance. 

I  am  no  exception  to  the  rule.  If  any  one  wore  to 
ask  me,  Whom  do  you  consider  has  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  your  system  of  teaching,  your  work  and 
your  art?  I  would  answer,  Delsarte;  not  bccauHO  I 
have  learned  more  from  him  than  from  others,  but 
because  of  the  subtle  enthu.siasm  his  life  and  work 
have  created  within  me.  I  speak  with  all  due  deference 
to  him,  and  reverence  for  truth,  when  I  say  that  f  have 
learned  very  little  exclusively  from  Delsarte,  but  that 
little  was  exactly  what  I  required.  It  was  the  key- 
stone of  all  perfect  systems.  It  was  the  Law  of  Cor- 
respondence, in  the  trinity,  applied  to  the  art  of  human 
expression.  In  this  one  respect,  Delsarte  <lcserve»  the 
reverence  of  all.  He  has  been  to  modern  teachers  what 
Hahnemann  was  to  the  system  of  medicine  which 
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reveres  his  name.  He  gave  a  practical  formula  capable 
of  infinite  expansion  in  the  hands  of  those  who  follow 
in  his  footsteps. 

Delsarte  remained  on  "  the  eve  of  a  series  of  dis- 
coveries "  until  his  death,  and  he  died  without  actually 
discovering  the  thing  he  was  looking  for.  In  a  purely 
philosophical  sense,  the  ideals  of  Delsarte  and  the  pub- 
lished opinion  of  Mr.  Alger  are  in  perfect  accord.  The 
one  believes  what  'the  other  only  thought.  Delsarte 
has  laid  the  solid  foundations  of  art  in  expression  on 
which  others  can  build  in  safety.  He  has  given  a  per- 
fect system  of  esthetics,  but  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  expression  he  has  left  nothing  to  his  succes- 
sors that  can  be  called  worthy  the  name  of  "  system." 
Modern  or  Practical  Delsartism  is  anything  and  every- 
thing valuable  and  true  capable  of  aiding  man  to  com- 
plete the  temple  of  art  in  harmony  with  the  ideal  de- 
sign of  its  architect. 

I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  I  do  not  in 
any  sense  desire  to  imply  that  Franqois  Delsarte 
taught  all  or  even  half  of  what  has  been  evolved  in  this 
country  in  harmony  with  the  broad  principles  on  which 
he  rested  his  system  of  expression.  Practical  Delsart- 
ism is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  evolution  of  his 
system  in  accordance  with  American  ideas  and  require- 
ments; and  in  the  process  of  formulation  many  other 
thinkers  probably  have  contributed  quite  as  much  to 
it  as  did  Delsarte  himself.  His  name  has  become  iden- 
tified with  it  chiefly  because  his  thought  constituted 
the  foundation.  The  rest  has  been  added  from  time  to 
time,  like  the  stones  of  an  edifice  obtained  from  widely 
different  sources,  but  all   is  in  strict  harmony  with 
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Delsarte's    basic    idea    and    with    the    principles    in- 
volved. 

To  me  it  matters  very  little  what  Delsarte  himself 
may  or  may  not  have  taught  any  particular  pupil.  The 
system  received  from  Steele  MacKaye,  together  with 
the  notes  of  the  dead  master  that  have  come  into  my 
possession,  surely  are  enough  to  give  a  broad  outline 
of  Delsarte's  formulations,  end  this  is  all  we  want,  for 
Delsarte  was  not  superior  to  his  temperament  and  en- 
vironment any  more  than  the  rest  of  the  race  are  to 
their  temperament  and  environment.  I  know  exactly 
what  the  Delsarte  System  is  and  also  what  it  is  not.  The 
practical  application  of  this  system,  stripped  of  its 
theological  dogmas  and  mystical  drapery  and  com- 
bined with  all  the  information  obtainable  from  every 
other  source,  is  Practical  Delsartism. 


CHAPTER   V. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

DELSARTE,  as  far  as  I  know,  did  not  elaborate 
any  gymnastic  system  to  develop  perfectly  body 
and  soul.  But  he  did  teach  a  few  gymnastic  exercises; 
not  as  a  means  of  physical  culture,  but  to  give  his 
pupils  perfect  freedom  of  movement  in  gesture.  Del- 
sarte's  exercises  as  given  to  me  by  Mr.  MacKaye  were 
very  few,  very  simple,  and  in  no  wise  capable  of  de- 
veloping the  human  organism  in  a  physical  sense,  and 
certainly  were  not  worthy  the  name  of  system.  Delsarte 
esthetic  gymnastics  is  purely  an  American  idea,  first 
suggested  by  Steele  MacKaye,  and  brought  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection  by  Americans.  This  posi- 
tive opinion  is  the  outcome  of  a  careful  review  of  all 
my  studies  and  conversations  with  Mr.  MacKaye,  to- 
gether with  much  information  obtained  from  other 
sources. 

I  have  always  believed  firmly  in  the  exercise  drills 
that  Delsarte  based  on  the  laws  of  gesture  as  an  in- 
disputable part  of  his  teachings.  But  there  is  vast 
diflference  between  a  few  gymnastic  exercises  given 
for  freedom  and  grace  of  motion  in  gesture  and  a  sys- 
tem of  gy^mnastics  capable  of  developing  one  physi- 
cally.   Without  physical  development  esthetic  culture 
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is  worthless,  since  it  has  no  foundation  on  which  to 
rest.  It  is  Hke  a  statue  without  a  pedestal.  For  this 
reason,  incompetent  teachers  of  the  art,  ignorant  of 
physiology,  have  caused  the  Delsarte  System  to  be 
stigmatized  in  the  public  mind  as  "  the  doctrine  of 
limpness." 

The  outline  of  the  systematic  physical  culture  which 
I  teach  is  composed  of  three  widely  different  elements, 
all  in  conformity  with  the  basic  idea  of  Delsarte : 

(i)  The  so-called  esthetic  gymnastics  of  Delsarte's 
training; 

(2)  The  Swedish  or  Ling  System; 

(3)  The  ceremonial  forms  of  Oriental  prayer. 

'^hese,  properly  combined  and  graded  into  system- 
atic progressive  exercises,  constitute  a  perfect  system 
of  [gymnastics,*  which  .brings  into  active  use  each  of 
the  three  great  principles  of  Francois  Delsarte.  We 
have  sequence,  opposition^  and  correspondence ;  conse- 
quently, we  have  all  the  elements  essential  to  evolve 
beauty  of  form,  graceful  motion,  and  artistic  presenta- 
tion. As  will  be  seen,  such  a  system  embraces  both 
physical  and  esthetic  culture. 

I  have  never  searched  consciously  for  trinities ;  they 
have  turned  up  of  themselves  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  my  studies.  For  instance,  in  physical  culture, 
perfection  consists  of  a  judicious  blending  of  (i)  re- 
laxation, (2)  energizing,  and  (3)  deep  breathing. 

*  All  these  graded  exercises  are  given  in  "Genevieve  Stebbins's 
System  of  Physical  Training."  $i.oo.  Edgar  S.  Werner  Publishing 
&  Supply  Co.  (Incorporated),  New  York. 
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The  first  clement  of  our  system  of  physical  culture  is 
relaxation. 

Relaxation  is  too  often  mistaken  for  inertia.  This 
is  a  false  conception,  and  has  given  rise,  in  those  who 
do  not  comprehend  its  real  nature,  to  the  habit  of 
doing  things  in  a  semi-lifeless,  easy  way.  Relaxation 
does  not  mean  acting  in  a  relaxed,  lazy  manner.  It 
means  rest  after  effort,  perfect  rest  after  perfect  effort. 
It  impHes  more  than  this,  for  it  means  conscious  trans- 
fer of  energy  from  one  part  of  the  being  to  another, 
with  unaffected  ease  and  grace,  after  an  active  tension 
of  body  or  of  brain.  True  relaxation  means  resigning 
the  body  to  the  law  of  gravity,  the  mind  to  nature,  and 
the  entire  energy  to  deep,  rhythmic  breathing.  Com- 
plete relaxation  of  voluntary  muscles  at  once  transfers 
energy  to  involuntary  parts,  so  that,  strictly  speaking, 
there  can  be  no  conscious  relaxation,  except  in  volun- 
tary muscles  and  brain.  But  this  is  quite  sufficient. 
This  transfer  of  energy  produces  the  requisite  equilib- 
rium for  renewing  physical  strength. 

The  vital  principle  of  relaxation,  with  the  use  and 
processes  connected  therewith,  has  been  misunder- 
stood by  a  majority  of  those  who  profess  to  follow 
the  Delsarte  System.  Nothing  can  be  further  from 
truth  than  to  imagine  that  Delsarte's  idea  of  training 
was  to  produce  a  state  of  devitalized  action.  It  was 
the  reverse.  Delsarte,  having  the  instinctive  percep- 
tion of  a  true  artist,  knew  perfectly  well  *  that  to 
free  the  channels  of  expression,  so  that  the  whole  form 

*  Wliethei  it  can  he  proved  that  he  taught  decomposing  exercises 
or  not,  the  fact  remains  that,  as  he  certainly  did  t^'ach  to  his  pupils 
spiral  motion  of  arms,  he  must  have  taught  relaxation  in  some  form, 
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should  respond  to  the  image  in  the  mind,  nothing  was 
more  valuable  to  commence  with  than  decomposing 
exercises,  which  enable  the  trained  individual  to  rest 
at  will.  Remember,  then,  that  relaxation  means  ability 
to  rest,  and,  in  resting,  to  recuperate  dynamic  power 
through  repose.  In  all  truly  graceful  action  there  must 
be  expressed  consciousness  of  force  in  reserve  and  not 
an  evidence  of  devitalized  easiness. 

The  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Physical 
Education,  speaking  of  expression  in  classic  art,  says: 
"  Whether  the  statues  represent  gods  or  heroes,  in 
action  or  in  sitting  and  reclining  postures,  there  is  this 
repose,  which  means  indwelling  vital  activity,  and  not 
mere  rest  as  opposed  to  movement.  In  greatest  activ- 
ity, considerate  purpose  and  perfect  self-control  are 
manifested.  The  repose  is  of  the  soul,  and  not  physi- 
cal repose.  Even  sitting  and  reclining  figures — for 
example,  Theseus  from  the  Parthenon,  the  torso  of 
the  Belvedere — are  filled  with  activity,  so  that  the  re- 
pose is  one  of  voluntary  self-restraint,  and  not  the 
repose  of  absence  of  vital  energy.'* 

Bringing  this  idea  to  voluntary  relaxation  in  physi- 
cal culture,  I  assert  that  true  relaxation  is  not  relaxa- 
tion of  a  devitalized  condition,  but  the  reverse.  Did 
you  ever  watch  a  tiger  asleep  in  his  cage?  If  so, 
you  have  seen  perfect  expression  in  the  animal  king- 
dom of  complete  relaxation  combined  with  conscious- 
ness of  tremendous  power  in  reserve. 

as  decomposing  exercises   arc  absolutely  necessary  as   training  for 
spiral  motion. 
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The  second  element  of  our  system  of  physical  culture  is 
energising. 

Energizing  is  based  on  the  well-known  physiological 
law  that  use  and  friction  of  parts  attract  to  themselves 
flow  of  blood  and  nerve-force.  Action  means  waste, 
and  waste  calls  for  fresh  supplies  of  molecular  energy 
to  renew  cellular  tissue.  Growth  and  increase  of 
muscular  strength  is  the  natural  result,  when  the  en- 
ergy supplied  is  fully  equal  to  the  demand.  The 
amount  of  energy  is  determined  by  the  dynamic  ca- 
pacity of  brain  and  lungs;  and  this,  in  our  system, 
is  obtained  from  oxygen  stored  through  rhythmic 
breathing  accompanying  each  particular  movement. 

To  energize  parts  so  as  to  obtain  greatest  possible 
benefit  from  amount  of  energy  expended,  there  should 
be  slow  increase  of  muscular  tension  as  the  mind  di- 
rects the  flow  of  nerve-force  to  the  parts,  and  equally 
slow  relaxation.  Nothing  increases  the  nervo-mag- 
netic  power  of  the  physique  more  than  does  this 
method  of  energizing.  Then  comes  the  energizing 
series  of  gymnastic  exercises  bringing  into  play  every 
muscle  of  the  body  in  its  turn. 

Much  discretion,  however,  is  necessary  in  such 
work.  Different  temperaments  require  different  treat- 
ment. Many  individuals  are  physically  out  of  propor- 
tion, and  need  special  exercises  and  direction  for  de- 
veloping weak  or  immature  parts. 

Physical  exercise  means  manifestation  of  muscular 
strength,  and  "  during  such  manifestation  of  muscular 
energy,  nutritive  response  occurs  along  the  line  trav-. 
eled  by  the  specially  engaged  energy:  in  the  cerebral 
centres  of  the  will;    in  the  nerve-conductors;    in  the 
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substance  of  the  muscles  participating  in  the  predeter- 
mined action.  These  nutritive  changes  inure  to  the 
special  advantage  of  the  tissues  through  which  the 
flow  of  energy  is  transmitted."  This  is  proved,  says 
Dr.  George  H.  Taylor,  "  by  the  subsequent  increase 
of  capacity  for  manifestation  of  power  in  the  respective 
departments  and  tissues  from  which  energy  has  been 
disengaged.  Health  is  the  concomitant,  to  some  extent 
the  result,  of  the  heterogeneous  activity  of  mind,  nerve, 
and  muscle,  causing  diffusion,  and,  therefore,  equabil- 
ity of  nutritive  effects.  Health  may  be,  and  often  is, 
injured  by  partial  and  local  nervous  and  muscular 
action  which  serves  to  prevent  necessary  diffusion  and 
equilibrium.*' 

Quite  true;  and  this  is  why  a  promiscuous,  hap- 
hazard, and  ignorant  indulgence  in  gymnastics  may  be 
productive  of  serious  injury.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  a  duly-qualified  and  thoroughly  practical  teacher 
is  indispensable  to  obtain  permanent  beneficial  results. 
Every  Delsartian  should  possess  knowledge  of  physi- 
ology, and  of  physiological  effects  of  different  forms  of 
motion.  With  such  knowledge,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  translating  the  angular  motions  of  the  Swedish 
System  into  those  which  develop-  grace  equally  with 
physical  strength.  I  am  a  firm  supporter  of  brawn 
and_  muscle;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  insist  that  the 
same  physiological  effects  and  consequent  physical  de- 
velopment can  be  obtained  in  a  system  which  evolves 
grace  and  beauty  as  in  a  system  which  produces  an 
angular,  jerky,  inartistic  presentation.  A  beautiful, 
physique  with  graceful  strength  in  every  action  is  the 
Delsartian  ideal. 
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Experience  has  taught  me  that  a  teacher  must  be 
eclectic  to  the  highest  degree.  Take  the  good  wherever 
and  whenever  you  find  it.  Do  not  stop  to  consider 
whether  Delsarte  or  any  other  man  agreed  with  it. 
If  you  find  it  true  and  productive  of  valuable  results, 
adopt  it  at  once.    Make  it  part  of  your  stock  in  trade. 

I  have  endeavored  to  bring  into  more  harmonious 
relations  the  two  great  conflicting  parties  of  physical 
culture— the  Swedish  party  and  the  Delsarte  party. 
I  Jiave  combined  both  systems.  Wherever  possible, 
I  have  converted  every  exercise  in  the  Swedish  System 
into_a.  Delsartian  drill,  and  have  met  with  most  flatter- 
ing^ results.  Others  have  successfully  adopted  the 
same  plan.* 

The  physical  culture  of  the  future — and  this  future 
is  not  very  remote — will  be  along  the  lines  I  have 
indicated.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be  labelled  with  the 
name  of  Delsarte  or  of  Ling;  but  whatever  the  name 
by  which  it  shall  be  known,  it  will  be  a  system  different 
from  either  of  them,  no  more  like  the  individual  system 
of  Ling  or  of  Delsarte  than  the  Newtonian  System  of 
astronomy  of  to-day  is  like  the  system  Newton  left  to 
the  world  in  his  immortal  "  Principia."  The  basic 
ideas  of  each  will  be  retained,  and  for  these  I  and  all 
the  world  must  be  profoundly  thankful.  Delsarte  has 
given  the  esthetics  and  Ling  the  athletics  of  a  perfect 
method.  We  have  only  to  include  the  breathing  and 
the  mental  imagery  which  have  been  the  common 
property  of  every  mystic  and  occult  fraternity  under 
the  sun,  and  our  system  of  development  is  complete. 

*  See  **  Genevieve  Stebbins's  System  of  Physical  Training."     $i.oo. 
Edgar  S.  Werner  Publishing  &  Supply  Co.  (Incorporated),  New  York. 
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We  have  every  requisite  for  giving  rest  to  the  weary 
soul,  for  rejuvenating  the  exhausted  brain  wnth  new 
Hfe-force,  for  inflating  the  lung^  with  lighter  air,  for 
vivifying  the  blood  with  finer  fire,  for  energizing  the 
entire  ner\'ous  system  with  strong,  exhilarating  elec- 
tricity, and  for  endowing  the  whole  organic  being  with 
grander  d^-namic  potentiality. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BREATHING-GYMNASTICS. 

^T^HE  third  element  of  our  system  of  physical  culture 
is  breathing. 

To  breathe,  one  would  think,  is  one  of  the  most 
natural  things  in  the  world.  So  it  is,  in  a  way.  But 
to  breathe  correctly,  healthfully,  in  other  words,  to 
breathe  hygienically,  is  as  much  of  an  art  as  is  any- 
thing else  in  human  nature,  and  requires  long  practice 
and  careful  training.  What  is  more  natural  than  to 
talk?  And  yet  how  many  people  speak  correctly,  or 
express  their  thoughts  in  pleasing  tone  and  natural 
manner?  Speaking  correctly  is  largely  a  matter  of 
grammar  and  accent,  but  speaking  in  clear  tone,  with 
sweet  voice,  is  largely  a  matter  of  proper  respiration. 

Breathing  is  the  basis  of  mental  life  and  physical 
activity.  It  is  the  grand  foundation-pivot,  around 
which  every  other  form  of  culture  must  revolve.  The 
treatise  by  Dr.  Joal  *  ought  to  be  studied  carefully,  and 
the  important  facts  embodied  therein  made  part  of  the 
stock  in  trade  of  every  physical  culturist.    It  is  possible 

*  35  cents.     Edgar  S.  Werner  Publishing  &  Supply  Co.  (Incorpo- 
rated), New  York. 
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to  breathe  yourself  into  almost  anv  kind  of  mental  and 
nervous  condition,  from  the  coma  of  sound  sleep  to 
the  height  of  hysterical  passion. 

Dr.  George  H.  Taylor,  in  **  Pelvic  and  Hernial 
Therapeutics,"  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  deep  and 
powerful  rhythmic  breathing,  and  says  that  the  lungs 
ordinarily  take  in  only  about  20  to  30  cubic  inches 
of  air  at  each  inspiration,  but  that  by  practice  they 
can  be  made  to  average  as  much  as  180  inches.  In 
other  words,  six  times  the  average  quantity  inhaled  by 
the  average  person.  This  increased  breathing  power 
gives  a  person  so  trained  an  enormous  .advantage,  in 
a  vital  sense,  over  his  untrained  fellows. 

Perhaps  ninety  per  cent,  of  women  are  out  of  pro- 
portion in  a  vital  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  artistic 
beauty.  They  are  either  round-shouldered,  flat- 
chested,  or  cramped  and  almost  ruined  around  the 
waist.  Sometimes  all  three  deformities  are  in  the  same 
person.  In  such  cases,  there  is  no  hope  of  permanent 
development  except  through  a  systematic  course  of 
breathing-gymnastics.  Breathing  is  the  true  founda- 
tion of  body-building  just  as  mental  imagery  is  of 
mind-building.  Breathing  is  so  important  that  I  must 
go  deeper  into  the  subject. 

In  all  breathing-gymnastics  normal  respiration  is 
suspended  and  becomes  forced  respiration.  It  is  im- 
portant to  bear  this  in  mind,  because  the  pupil  is  apt 
to  forget  and  relapse  into  normal  respiration  during 
exercise  of  the  mind  in  other  directions.  When  a  deep 
breath  is  indrawn  or  expelled,  or  when  there  is  some 
impediment  to  the  entry  or  the  exit  of  air,  many  mus- 
cles take  part  in  producing  the  respiratory  movements; 
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tlieii  expiratiiiii  been 
act. 

"  The  main  expira 


in  part,  an  actively  muscular 
,*  niusdeg  arc  the  internal  in- 


tercostal s.  which  lie  beneath  tho  external,  between 
each  pair  of  ribs,  and  have  an  opiaosite  direction,  their 
fibres  running  upward  and  forward.  In  forced  expira- 
tion thf  lowi'r  ribs  are  fixed  or  pulled  down  hy  miia- 
cles  running  in  the  abdominal  wall  from  the  pelvis  to 
them  and  to  the  breastbone.  The  internal  intercostals, 
contracting,  pull  down  the  upper  ribs  and  the  sternum. 


and  ! 


>  diminish  the  thoracic  cavity  dorso-ventrally. 


At  the  same  time,  the  contracted  abdominal  muscles 
press  the  walls  of  that  cavity  against  the  viscera  within 
it:  and,  pushing  these  np  forciblv  against  the  dia- 
phra^i.  make  it  very  convex  toward  the  chest,  and 
so  diminish  the  latter  in  its  vertical  diameter.  In  very 
violent  expiration  many  other  muscles  may  cooper- 
ate, tending  to  fix  points  on  which  those  muscles  pull 
which  can  directly  diminish  the  thoracic  cavity.  In 
violent  inspiration,  also,  many  extra  muscles  are  called 
into  play.  The  neck  is  held  rigid  to  give  the  scalenes 
a  firm  attachment;  the  shoulder-joint  is  held  fixed,  and 
muscles  going  from  it  to  the  chest-wall,  and  com- 
monly serving  to  move  the  arm,  are  then  used  to  ele- 
vate the  ribs.  The  head  is  held  firm  on  the  vertebral 
column  by  the  muscles  going  between  the  two,  and 
then  the  other  muscles,  which  pass  from  the  collar- 
bone and  sternum  to  the  skull,  are  used  to  pull  up  the 
former.  Those  muscles  thus  called  into  play  by  such 
forced  respiration,  but  not  in  quiet  breathing,  are 
technically  called  cxlraordinary  mHschs  of  rcspiralion." 
As  before  stated,  no  one  should  attempt  to  teach 
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physical  culture  without  thorough  knowledge  of 
physiologA'  and  the  physiological  effect  of  different 
fomis  of  motion.  When  breathing-exercises  are  pre- 
scribed, every  bone  and  muscle  affected  should  be 
known  and  considered  and  the  results  carefully  deter- 
mined. 

I  now  call  attention  to  the  vital  aspect  of  respira- 
tion. Whatever  differences  may  exist  between  theo- 
logians and  metaphysicians  regarding  the  nature  of 
that  essence  which  Jehovah  is  recorded  to  have 
breathed  into  the  nostrils  of  the  first  man,  there  can 
be  but  little  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  fact 
that,  in  purely  physical  sense,  **  the  breath  of  life  *' 
comes  to  us  in  the  air  we  continuously  breathe.  It  is 
easy  to  prove  this  by  suspending  respiration  for  a 
minute  or  two.  Food  is  of  secondary  importance. 
We  can  do  without  it  for  weeks  together;  not  so  with 
the  breath  of  life.  This  we  must  have,  in  some  form 
or  other,  every  moment  of  our  existence.  This  much 
conceded,  it  becomes  a  question  of  utmost  importance 
to  know  how  to  inhale  the  greatest  amount  of  vital  air. 
When  we  breathe  involuntarily,  as  in  our  normal  state, 
we  absorb  only  as  much  of  the  higher  dynamic  quali- 
ties of  air  as  our  bodies  physically  require  for  immedi- 
ate use.  Therefore,  we  cannot,  by  this  means  alone, 
attain  to  our  fullest  mental  and  physical  development. 
That  such  a  thing  as  consciously  extracting  life  from 
the  atmosphere  and  storing  this  life  within  our  bodies 
for  future  use  is  possible,  I  have  proved  time  after 
time.  Let  me  quote  from  an  editorial  in  a  leading 
medical  journal: 

"  Frequently    has   attention    been    called    in    these 
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pages  to  the  great  value  of  cultivating  the  habit  and 
practice  of  filling  the  lungs  to  the  utmost  as  a  curative 
measure  in  all  scrofulous  and  other  constitutional  dis- 
eases. In  constitutional  disease  dependin]2^  on  mal- 
nutrition and  associated  with  impaired  assimilation  of 
the  kind  belonging  to  the  deeper  tissue  renovation  and 
repair,  this  practice  of  breathing  in  oxygen  to  the 
fullest  extent  is  of  remarkable  curative  power.  Chil- 
dren can  be  taught  the  art  as  well  as  adults.  Teach 
people  to  fill  the  lungs  completely.  They  must  draw  in 
the  breath  to  fill  the  whole  of  the  lungs  from  apex  to 
base.  A  full-breathing  pair  of  lungs  are  a  full  measure 
of  life-giving  and  life-supporting  organs.  Endurance 
means  the  quantity  of  oxygen  the  lungs  can  take  in, 
and  the  quantity  the  tissues  can  store  in  their  recesses. 
This  storing  of  oxygen*  is  a  mystic  force,  and  one  we 
are  trying  to  know  more  of/^ 

Yes,  indeed,  the  storing  of  oxygen  within  the  cell- 
walls  of  the  lungs  is  a  mystic  force.  This  is  dynamic 
breathing  *  the  pivot  of  all  true  culture,  the  foundation 
of  real  body-building,  without  which  all  the  esthetic 
culture  in  the  world,  Delsartian  or  otherwise,  is  worth- 
less and  worse  than  worthless  in  proportion  to  the  time 
wasted. 

Deep  breathing  is  the  first  thing.  Corsets  must  be 
consigned  to  the  limbo  of  a  superstitious  age.  It  is  use- 
less to  say  that  habit  demands  their  continuance, — it 
is  a  false  idea.  They  must  be  supplanted  by  lightly- 
boned  waists,  which  do  not  cramp  any  part  of  the 

*  See  the  author's  book,  "  Dynamic  Breathing  and  Harmonic 
Gymnastics,"  $1.50.  Edgar  S.  Werner  Publishing  &  Supply  Co. 
(Incorported),  New  York. 
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body.  Then,  the  floor  drill,  with  powerful  bremihing 
in  perfect  rh\thin,  will  work  its  wonderful  effects  cw 
the  undeveloped  organism.  Usually,  a  person  requires 
twelve  months  of  this  kind  of  work  to  build  him  uj^ 
to  the  possibilities  of  perfect  bodily  cf^ntrt-iL     Then 

comes  the  lighter  fOfnij;  nf  Sw^^lij^h  pymna'^nr^  3^r^ 
ranged  to  brin^  out  the  strength  f>f  every  vohmtary 
niuscle.  These  exercises  must  be  yrpH^l  frt-^m  th». 
ground  up.  i.e..  feet,  legs,  thig^^^,  ahilnmen.  chest. 
arms,  shoulders,  neck,  head.  The  results  of  such  a 
system  conscientiously  carried  out  by  both  teacher  and 
pupil  are  always  satisfactory. 


CHAPTER  Vir. 

ESTHETIC   CULTURE. 

IN  formulating  and  grading  systems  of  exercise 
practical  Delsartians  find  the  great  value  of  the 
Delsarte  System ;  for  it  has  furnished  a  complete  system 
of  esthetics,  which  is  an  embodiment  of  the  laws  of 
grace,  and,  in  this  sense,  Delsarte  has,  indeed,  deter- 
mined "  the  filled  basis  of  art/'  He  has  given  an  in- 
fallible criterion  for  determining  artistic  beauty.  Con- 
sequently, practical  Delsartism,  as  it  applies  to  physi- 
cal culture,  is  capable  of  infinite  expansion  in  applica- 
tion to  human  organic  development.  It  has  achieved 
physiologically  all  that  the  most  rigid  system  of  gym- 
nastics could  produce,  without  any  of  those  serious 
drawbacks  to  grace  and  beauty  found  in  other  methods 
of  physical  training.  Psycho-physical  culture  con- 
ducted on  the  esthetic  system  of  Delsarte  produces  the 
three  grand  objects  sought  for  in  true  physical  de- 
velopment: (i)  Health  of  body,  (2)  strength  of  mus- 
cle, and  (3)  grace  of  motion.  No  other  system  in  the 
world  can  do  this. 

Natural  inborn  grace  is  one  thing,  however,  and 
natural  inborn  awkwardness  quite  another.  Given  the 
same  training,   there  will  always  remain   the   same 
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natural  diflference  between  the  two.  Take  a  naturally 
graceful  person,  who  is  untrained,  and  place  her  by 
the  side  of  a  well-trained  person,  who  was  naturally 
awkward  to  begin  with,  and  very  little  diflference  will 
be  found;  in  fact,  the  chances  are  that  the  naturally 
awkward  one  will  be  considered  the  more  graceful. 

I  now  come  to  a  curious  point  in  my  subject.  Why^ 
are  niany  jeachers  of  Delsarte  ungraceful?  and  why 
are  so  many  teachers  of  physical  culture  thems^elyes 
sorry  specimens  of  physical  beauty  and  development? 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  theory  that  a  teacher  should 
be  the  best  advertisement  oT  His  art,  andTiave  but  little 
faith  in  those  Delsartians  and  physicaljculturists  not 
ajiving  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  their  principles. 
With  elocution  this  is  diflFerent.  A  person  may  be  a 
fine  teacher  and  at  the  same  time  a  poor  reader. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  dramatic  expression.  But 
not  so  with  esthetic  art  and  physical  culture.  "  By_ 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them;  **  and  unless  these 
living  fruits  can  be  seen,  depend  on  it  there  is  some- 
thing decidedly  wrong  either  with  the  system  or  in  the 
teacher's  abiHty  to  apply  it  properly. 

I  can  give  a  reason  for  this  strange  incongruity  in 
so  many  teachers.  It  is  not  because  of  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, or  of  lack  of  ability  in  their  special  line.  Jt  is 
because  they  know  so  very  little  of  anything  else.  Jhe 
average  Delsartian  has  been  a  bread-and-butter  one, 
who  has  not  studied  the  deeper  and  vital  principles  of 
her  art.  She  has  been  wholly  esthetic.  The  average 
physical  culturist,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  too  pro- 
foundly scientific  and  wholly  athletic.  He  has  ignored 
the  Delsartian.    As  a  consequence,  the  so-called  scien- 
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tific  instructor  of  gymnastics,  neglecting  esthetics,  has 
become  awkward.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  it_is_ 
the  natural  outcome  .Q.f  athletic  training.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  esthetic  Delsartian  has  had  no  physical  foun- 
dation on  which  to  build  his  art;  consequently,  su- 
preme power  in  repose  has  been  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  Perfect  culture  requires  strict  regard  for 
every  physiological  principle  of  the  human  body,  cor- 
rect rebuilding  of  every  vital  organ,  and  perfect  de- 
velopment of  every  muscle;  in  other  words,  a  per- 
fectly  graded  system  of  ^mnastics,  and  then,  as 
climax,  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  grace. 

In  everything  pertaining  to  esthetic  culture  Del- 
sarte is  my  "  guide,  philosopher  and  friend."  He  is  the 
epitome,  in  esthetics,  of  all  that  art,  science  and  phi- 
losophy separately  have  achieved;  for,  as  Mr.  Alger 
very  truly  observes,  he  "  mastered  the  whole  scholastic 
philosophy,"  and  "  translated  in  the  most  compact  and 
precise  manner  the  metaphysics  of  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy into  esthetics."  But,  first  of  all,  let  us  see 
exactly  what  esthetics  is.  According  to  the  Century 
Dictionary,  esthetics  is  "  The  science  which  deduces 
from  nature  and  taste,  the  rules  and  principles  of  art; 
the  theory  of  the  fine  arts;  the  science  of  the  beautiful, 
or  that  branch  of  philosophy  which  deals  with  its 
principles."  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  says:  "  The 
name  esthetics  is  intended  to  designate  a  scientific  doc- 
trine or  account  of  beauty  in  nature  and  art,  and  of 
the  faculties  for  enjoying  and  for  originating  beauty 
which  exist  in  man." 

So  far  so  good.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  conception 
pf  Francois  Delsarte  as  given  in  his  address  before 
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the  Philotechnic  Society  of  Paris.  Speaking  of 
esthetics  as  the  basis  of  art,  he  says:  "  I  am  at  least 
certain  of  having  determined  the  fixed  basis  of  art, 
realizing,  in  so  doing,  that  which  serious  minds  had 
considered  impossible.  Thus,  gentlemen,  and  in  vir- 
tue even  of  the  immutability  of  the  basis  of  art, 
esthetics — lost  to-day  in  the  chaos  of  oratoric  fantasies, 
— esthetics,  henceforward  disengaged  from  all  con- 
jecture, will  be  established  under  the  severe  forms  of 
a  positive  science." 

Delsarte  had,  indeed,  determined  **  the  fixed  basis." 
His  principles  are  indisputable,  though  his  application 
of  them  may  frequently  be  inconsistent  and  faulty. 
The  foundations  of  the  Delsarte  System  are  impreg- 
nable, and  all  attempts  to  destroy  them  only  prove 
how  little  can  be  brought  to  bear  against  them.  Here 
is  the  temple  design,  the  architectural  plan  for  an  eter- 
nal edifice: 

"  Art  is  at  once  the  knowledge,  the  possession  and 
the  free  direction  of  the  agents,  by  virtue  of  which  arc 
revealed  life,  mind,  and  soul.  It  is  the  application, 
knowingly  appropriated,  of  the  sign  to  the  thing,  an 
application  of  which  the  triple  object  is  to  move,  to 
convince,  and  to  persuade.  Art  is  not,  as  is  said,  an 
imitation  of  nature.  It  elevates  in  idealizing  her;  it 
is  the  synthetic  rapport  of  the  scattered  beauties  of 
nature  to  a  superior  and  definite  type.  It  is  a  work  of 
love,  where  shine  the  Beautiful,  the  True,  and  the 
Good.  It  is  the  symbol  of  the  mysterious  degrees  of 
our  divine  ascension,  or  of  the  successive  degradations 
of  the  fallen  soul.  Art,  finally,  is  the  tendency  of  the 
fallen  soul  toward  its  primitive  purity,  or  its  final 
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splendor;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  search  for  the  eternal 
type." 

Such  is  the  ideal  temple  of  the  Delsarte  System, 
and  the  material  for  its  erection  is  the  human  frame. 
Consequently,  esthetic  culture  is  the  crown  of  life,  be- 
yond which  there  is  nothing. 

Esthetic  culture  is  an  art;  and,  given  the  proper 
physical  basis  on  which  to  build,  it  is  the  greatest  and 
grandest  arteyer  conceived  by  man.  The  painter,  the 
poet,  the  sculptor,  and  the  musician  may,  indeed, 
achieve  loftier  external  results,  and  carve  out  a  name 
more  enduring  in  earthly  time;  but  he  who  truly 
masters  these  principles  and  so  merits  the  name  of 
''  artist  in  esthetics  "  hasjaccomplished  in  his  immortal 
nature  a  work  wortliy  of  a  god,  and  one  that  shall 
shine  throughout  the  dim  vistas  of  eternity.  For, 
says  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger,  in  his  "  Place  and  Power 
of  Personality  in  Expression  ":  * 

"  The  finished  artist  in  this  department  of  expres- 
sion, whether  singer,  orator,  or  actor,  is  one  who,  as 
Delsarte  says,  has  full  and  free  knowledge,  possession, 
and  control  of  that  whole  apparatus  by  whose  means 
the  sensations  of  life,  the  ideas  of  mind,  and  the  afifec- 
tions  of  soul,  are  revealed.  Knowledge  of  that  ap- 
paratus makes  the  critic;  possession  yields  the  con- 
noisseur. Add  to  knowledge  and  possession,  control, 
and  you  have  th^-nrtist .  Then  the  greatness  of  that 
artist  will  be  decided  by  the  nobility  and  wealth  of  his 
personality  in  its  interior,  and  the  harmonious  flexi- 
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bility  of  its  exterior.  And  how  innumerable  and  im- 
mense are  the  differences  of  human  beings  in  these 
respects!  They  sweep  through  the  indescribable  range 
that  reaches  from  the  lubber  whose  voice  is  a  grunt 
and  whose  movement  a  jerk,  to  the  hero  who  moves 
like  an  angel  and  speaks  like  a  god." 

My  readers  will  notice  that  I  have  insisted  on  physi- 
cal  culture  before  esthetic  culture.  In  doing  so  I  only 
follow  out  the  method  of  procedure  adopted  by  all 
artists.  The  sculptor  first  hews  out  the  marble^roughly 
into  a  cru9e  approximation  of  his  ideal  object.  Were 
he  to  commence  inscribing  his  fine  artistic  lines  before 
the  shapeless  block  has  been  shaped,  we  should  con- 
sider him  insane.  It  is  the  jame  with  any  other  work 
of  art.  There  must  be  the  rough  draft,  thorough 
preparation  of  the  groundwork  or  foundation,  before 
the_  artistic  lines  and  shades  of  beauty  are  attempted. 
So  far  as  the  human  organism  is  concerned,  this  shap- 
ing process,  this  groundwork,  is  systematic,  scientific 
physical  culture. 

This  truth  in  its  external  aspect  may  change  with 
the  progressive  elevation  of  the  human  mind.  It  may 
assume  different  aspects  under  different  conditions  of 
time,  place,  and  temperament.  But,  allowing  for  all 
this,  the  Beautiful  and  the  True  in  human  nature  has 
been  expressed  in  its  highest  degree  by  the  immortal 
artists  of  Greece.  They  discovered,  in  all  of  its  per- 
fection, the  intimate  relation  of  the  laws  of  expression 
to  art.  Not  only  this,  but  more.  They  embodied  their 
discoveries  in  the  works  bequeathed  to  posterity.  To 
credit  Delsarte  with  being  the  original  discoverer  of 
'*  the  fixed  basis  of  art,"  is  little  else  than  an  insult  to 
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the  artistic  glory  of  antiquity,  and  an  attempt  to  rob 
Phidias,  Alcamenes,  Praxiteles,  and  a  host  of  others, 
of  the  knowledge  they  undoubtedly  possessed.  These 
immortal  artists,  and  their  pupils,  accomplished  in- 
finitely more  than  did  Delsarte,  because  they  began 
their  work  where  he  left  off.  The  most  we  can  say 
for  Delsarte  is  that  he,  by  his  wonderful  penetrative 
genius,  rediscovered  the  laws  of  art  which  were  com- 
mon property  five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and 
that  he  reinvented  a  system  of  expression  as  old  al- 
most as  time,  based  on  the  so-called  hermetic  doctrine 
of  correspondences. 

Delsarte  says :  ''  To  each  spiritual  function  responds 
a  function  of  the  body.  To  each  grand  function  of  the 
body  corresponds  a  spiritual  act.'* 

"  To  each  manifestation  of  the  body,  there  corre- 
sponds an  internal  manifestation  of  the  mind,  which 
has  its  seat  in  the  soul,"  say  the  ancient  hermetists; 
and  this  hermetic  formula  constituted  the  dogma  and 
ritual  of  all  priestly  training  in  the  days  of  Rameses 
and  Moses. 

Thus  the  Delsarte  System  is  as  old  as  humanity, 
and  is  a  re-enibodiment,  a  reformulation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  antique  art  in  their  relation  to  physical  ex- 
pression. Delsarte  was  first  among  modern  stu- 
dents to  unearth  this  lost  knowledge.  He  studied  the 
statues;  he  studied  mali;  he  wrestled  with  the  hiero- 
glyphs of  nature  around  him ;  and  all  that  we  can  say 
is:  *'  To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils."  Delsarte  says: 
"  I  am  at  least  certain  of  having  discovered  the  fixed 
basis  of  art."  He  felt  certain  of  this;  but  when  we 
come  to  examine  him  closely,  what  do  w^e  find  the 
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basis  to  be?  The  trinity.  Is  this  the  basis  of  esthetics? 
Can  any  one  say  that  anything  rests  on  absolute  trin- 
ity? I  think  not.  Yet  Delsarte  really  did  discover 
this  basis,  but  in  his  metaphysical  search  he  occasion- 
ally lost  sight  of  it.  Delsarte  himself  did  not  under- 
stand the  trinity.  He  rested  on  the  assumption  that 
the  trinity  which  had  received  the  scholastic  consent 
of  the  ages  was  an  indisputable  fact.  He  reasoned, 
with  some  show  of  justice,  that  what  had  captivated  the 
greatest  and  wisest  of  mankind  must  of  necessity  be 
true — a  most  fallacious  dogma. 

But  we  must  return  to  esthetic  culture,  and  leave 
the  debatable  land  of  opinion.  Delsarte's  universal 
solvent  was  correspondence  between  spiritual,  mental, 
and  physical  states.  This  and  not  the  trinity,  as  he 
thought  it,  was,  and  indeed  is,  the  universal  criterion. 
His  formulation  of  life,  mind,  and  soul  in  esthetic  gym- 
nastics becomes  embodied  as  optiositJon,  sequence,  and 
poisc^;  that  is,  there  are  two  things  which  imply  a  third 
element  to  make  them  perfect:  just  as  intelligence 
and  life  are  requisite  to  complete  the  functional  expres- 
sion of  the  body.  But  here  we  trespass  on  the  province 
of  metaphysics — a  singulariy  unprofitable  study  to 
those  who  wish  to  arrive  at  practical  resuhs. 

Those  who  will  study  the  story  of  the  statues  from 
the  view-point  of  esthetic  art  will  see  that  everything 
is  in  perfect  accord  with  tlie  three  fundamental  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Delsarte — opposition,  sequence,  and 
poise.  Opposition  is  to  motion  what  harmony  is  to 
music:  sequence  is  to  motion  what  melodv  is  to  music; 


poise  and  rhythm,  in  ibe  combin 


n  of  the  two,  being 


the  time  and  accent  of  time  in  the  art  of  physical  ex- 
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pression.  A  careful  study  of  esthetics  teaches  all  that 
is  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art ;  the  two 
are  not  opposites,  as  many  think — they  are  the  com- 
plements of  each  other.  Art  is  the  compromise,  in 
one  sense,  between  the  purely  Beautiful  and  the  strictly 
True.  It  is  our  measure  of  the  True  in  so  far  as  it  is 
the  external  expression  of  the  internal  ideal.  Ruskin, 
for  instance,  tells  the  story  of  esthetic  art  as  he  sees  it. 
He  sees  in  the  air,  the  sea,  the  rugged  mountains,  and 
the  fleecy  clouds,  most  delightful  personifications  of 
God  in  nature.  The  difference  between  myself  and 
Ruskin  in  our  respective  interpretations  lies  in  the  fact 
that  I  see  the  same  thing  in  the  human  form.  So  did 
Frangois  Delsarte.  To  me  the  myths  of  Greece  are 
not  only  fairy  stories  of  evolution,  and  the  interaction 
of  natural  forces  upon  and  around  this  planet,  earth — 
as  seen  in  the  phenomena  of  cloud  and  storm,  sun- 
shine and  rain,  day  and  night,  or  in  the  changeable 
faces  of  nature  as  witnessed  in  summer  and  winter — 
but  they  are  also  the  grand  old  parables  which  tell  us 
of  the  godlike  powers  and  principles  embodied  within 
the  human  soul.  Everything  capable  of  a  grand  ideal 
is  a  fitting  subject  for  the  highest  art,  of  which  es- 
thetics is  the  base. 

Teachers  of  esthetic  physical  culture  have  certainly 
a  noble  object  when  they  bear  in  mind  that  the  mpdels 
of  their  art  are  the  acme  of  perfection.  They  cannot 
hope,  of  cours^  to  equal,  in  flesh  and  blood,  the 
superb  forms  of  "  the  immortals,"  as  the  Greek 
marbles  are  justly  called:  but  they  can  at  least  em- 
body the  same  principles  in  their  training.  Iji  this 
respect,  the  story  of  the  statues,  read  in  the  light  of 
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the  Delsarte  System,  is  a  delightful  revelation.  For 
instance,  the  statues,  as  we  see  them,  are  nearly  all 
in  some  state  of  arrested  action.  They  express  some 
idea  behind  the  external  form.  There  is  some  gxeat 
attribute  expressed  in  the  perfect  poise  of  the  godlike 
man.  Now,  while  it  is  quite  possible— easy,  in  fact — 
to  poise  an  individual  or  a  group  of  individuals  into 
some  passing  resemblance  of  these  antiquities,  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  illustrate  the  modus  operandi,  ac- 
cording to  strict  rules  of  art,  of  how  they  arrived  at 
the  particular  poise  and  expression  in  which  we  find 
them.  To  know  this  means  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  esthetics;  and  to  be  able  to  do  it  implies  an  equal 
degree  of  esthetic  culture. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  in  his  **  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind/' 
says:  "  Beauty,  if  it  does  not  take  precedence  of  utility, 
is  certainly  coeval  with  it;  and  when  the  first  animal 
wants  are  satisfied,  the  esthetic  desires  seek  their  grati- 
fication." 

Esthetic  culture,  then,  must  be  chiefly  mental.  The 
mental  idea,  or  Jh^^imaginative  play  of  the  soul,  must 
be  supplemented  by  those  forms  of  mechanical  exercise 
which  shall  render  the  body  supple,  graceful,  beauti- 
ful. Every  gymnastic  drill  must  be  an  embodiment 
of  one  or  more  of  Delsarte's  laws  of  opposition,  se- 
quence, and  balance.  Far  too  much  stress  is  laid  on 
the  law  of  opposition,  and  not  nearly  enough  on  the 
lavy  of  sequence  or  succession,  which  is  as  beautiful 
as  opposition  in  actual  practice. 

Anything  which  tends  to  mar  the  beautiful  in  nature, 
or  to  supplant  anything  noble  in  the  mind,  is  the  very 
antithesis  of  esthetics.     Therefore,  all  forms  of  gym- 
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nasties  which  are  truly  esthetic  must  be  based  on  the 


laws  of  grace  and  accompanied  with  exafted  ideals  in 
themind.^  Each  motion  must  include  the  principle  of 
evolution  from  centre  to  circumference,  the  ideal  in 
the  mind  being  the  root  from  which  the  action  receives 
its  life-impulse  and  direction. 

"  The  outward  doth  from  the  inward  roll, 
And  the  inward  dwells  in  the  inmost  soul," 

says  the  poet,  and  this  is  the  pivot  of  expression. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

DRAMATIC  CULTl>RE. 

DRAMATIC  culture,  like  dramatic  art,  has  three 
very  different  aspects  and  values,  each  de- 
pendent on  the  real  nature  of  the  individual  concerned. 
Its  primary  aspect  and  value  relate  to  those  who 
possess  artistic  temperament  combined  with  dramatic 
spirit.  To  such  a  gifted  person  dramatic  culture 
stands  foremost  of  all  the  studies  of  life;  its  value  is 
priceless.  The  secondary  aspect  relates  to  those  who 
possess  artistic  sense  or  temperament,  but  who  lack 
dramatic  spirit.  To  these,  it  simply  e(kicates,  and 
ultimately  produces 'the  critic.  The  third  and  last  as- 
pect relates  to  those  who  possess  neither  artistic  tem- 
perament nor  dramatic  ability;  but  who,  unfortunately, 
imagine  they  do.  To  these  it  is  time  and  nujncy 
wasted,  unless  the  sorrowful  experience  and  conse- 
quent wisdom  can  be  considered  an  offset  to  the  ac- 
count. 

Dramatic  culture  and  dramatic  art,  thouj,jh  closely 
related,  are  not  the  same.    They  are  twins  of  opposite 
sex.    Dramatic  culture  is  the  positive,  dominatinjs^  elc 
ment;  dramatic  art  is  the  subjective  result,  the  pliable, 
plastic,  visible  expression  to  the  senses.   Many  people 
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think  that  dramatic  culture  means  the  ant  of  acting. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth;  and  yel, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  superb  dramatic  culture 
is  always  present  in  the  great  actor. 

Many  things  are  included  in  the  subject  of  dra- 
matic culture.  First,  there  must  be  grace  of  action, 
freedom  of  motion,  well-trained  voice,  large  imag- 
inative power,  reStdy  wit,  and  active  mind.  These  are 
all  necessities,  and  must  be  in  a  fair  state  of  develop- 
ment before  dramatic  culture  is  even  attempted.  Given 
the  natural  possessions  of  imaginative  power,  wit,  and 
mental  capacity,  the  first  requirements  are  physical 
and  esthetic  culture,  to  render  the  organism  the  pliable 
instrument  of  the  mind.  Then  there  must  be  a  thor- 
ough course  in  elocution  and  oratory,  to  gain  flexi- 
bility and  control  of  voice;  and,  lastly,  the  imagination 
must  be  so  trained  and  developed  that  a  perfect  image 
of  the  thing  to  be  done  can  be  created  in  the  mind  and 
retained  until  the  effort  has  been  accomplished.  All 
the  foregoing,  which  are  the  means  and  materials  the 
student  must  possess  before  dramatic  culture  is  seri- 
ously attempted,  constitute  the  necessary  capital,  so 
to  say,  in  the  art  of  expression,  and  are  required  by 
dramatic  development  to  carry  on  business. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  ask,  What,  then,  is  dra- 
matic culture?  If  neither  the  development  of  body, 
voice,  and  mind  nor  the  art  of  acting  covers  the 
ground,  what  does?  Be  patient.  They  do  cover  the 
ground  of  my  subject,  but,  separated  as  they  are,  they 
are  only  disunited  parts  of  an  organic  whole.  Let  me 
explain.  Take  elocution,  for  instance.  An  elocution- 
ist, we  will  say,  is  a  good  reader,  or  reciter;   but  not 
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possessing  the  grace  of  action  and  the  freedom  of  mo- 
tion necessary  for  dramatic  art,  this  mere  elocutionist 
would  fail  miserably  in  any  attempt  to  be  truly  dra- 
matic. Take,  now,  the  physical  culturist.  No  amount 
of  graceful  action  and  development  of  body  will  avail 
of  itself;  any  attempt  to  be  dramatic  will  fail.  Sup- 
pose that  our  elocutionist  studies  esthetic  gymnastics 
and  physical  culture,  and  thoroughly  drills  what  a 
well-known  humorist  has  called  the  Delsarte  side  of 
his  nature.  How  will  he  succeed  now?  He  has  grace, 
freedom  of  action  and  is  a  fine  elocutionist.  My  reply 
is  that  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  will 
completely  fail  in  any  dramatic  effort  requiring  great 
concentration  and  power.  Just  at  this  point  he  is  in 
splendid  condition  to  commence  dramatic  culture. 

Dramatic  culture  is  the  unification  of  all  the  avenues 
of  expression.  It  is  the  grand  keystone  and  finishing 
touch,  in  plastic  art,  so  far  as  human  organism  is  con- 
cerned ;  and,  consequently,  constitutes  the  highest  and 
last  stage  of  physical  and  mental  development  in  the 
art  of  expression.  Dramatic  culture,  then,  is  gather- 
ing together  the  various  arts  of  expression,  uniting 
them  in  one  grand  combination,  capable  of  action 
either  as  separate  units,  or  conjointly  without  break 
or  discord,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  a  grand  dramatic 
revelation  of  art,  in  which  body,  voice,  and  mind  speak 
in  perfect  harmony  and  unison  with  the  ideal  image 
of  the  soul  behind  them. 

I  wish  my  readers  to  bear  this  definition  in  mind, 
viz.,  that  dramatic  culture  is  the  welding  of  the  arts 
of  expression  into  a  harmonious,  cooperative  unity. 
The  separate  powers  of  body,  voice  and  mind  are  or- 
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ganized  as  a  syndicate  of  expression,  of  which  the  soul 
is  president,  with  the  powers  of  dictator.  The  art  of 
acting  is  the  expression  of  organic  unity  of  body  and 
mind  in  delineation  of  character.  Dramatic  culture 
enables  the  actor  to  be  original  in  his  work  and  crea- 
tive in  his  impersonation.  It  enables  him,  above  all 
things,  to  be  typical  instead  of  individual,  representa- 
tive instead  of  personal.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
Irving  so  completely  fails  as  a  great  actor.  He  is  al- 
ways, in  every  part,  personal,  individual  and  unique. 
No  matter  what  the  role,  the  character  is  distinctly 
Irving.  Consequently,  it  is  only  in  very  special  and 
peculiar  parts  that  he  can  be  called  in  any  sense  really 
great;  such  parts,  for  instance,  as  Mathias  in  "The 
Bells." 

The  perfect  actor  is  he  who  becomes  one  with  his 
part,  and  whose  individuality  is  completely  lost  in  the 
personality  of  the  character  he  creates.  But  this  can 
seldom  be  unless  he  is  distinctly  typical  in  his  crea- 
tion. When  we  are  told  that  Got  merely  behaved 
just  as  a  warm-hearted  man  would  behave  on  sud- 
denly receiving  news  of  a  dear  friend's  death,  we  ask, 
What  warm-hearted  man?  A  hundred  different  men 
would  behave  in  a  hundred  different  ways ;  would  say 
a  hundred  different  things,  would  express  their  emo- 
tions with  different  looks  and  gestures.  The  actor  has 
to  select.  Dramatic  culture  alone  will  enable  him 
properly  to  select.  He  must  be  typical,  or  he  will  fail. 
His  expressions  must  be  those  which,  while  they  be- 
long to  the  recognized  symbols  of  our  common  nature, 
have  also  the  individuality  of  the  character  repre- 
sented. 
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A  thorough  knowledge  of  such  symbols  implies  ^n 
equal  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  expression.  Human 
nature  is  often  so  reticent — men  and  women  express  so 
little  in  their  faces,  gestures,  and  tones  of  what  is  lac- 
erating their  hearts — that  a  perfect  copy  of  almost  any 
man*s  expressions  would  be  utterly  ineffective  on  the 
stage.  The  actor's  art  is  to  express  in  well-known 
symbols  what  an  individual  man  may  be  supposed  to 
feel;  and  we,  as  spectators,  recognizing  these  expres- 
sions, are  drawn  into  sympathy.  In  other  words,  we 
respond  to  the  mental  ideal  of  the  actor,  and  so  form 
a  magnetic  rapport  with  his  artistic  creation.  But 
unless  the  actor  follows  nature  sufficiently  close  to 
select  symbols  recognized  as  natural,  he  fails  to  touch 
us. 

Strict  fidelity  to  nature  is  nonsense.  Art  must  al- 
ways idealize  nature,  and  when  it  fails  to  do  this  it 
fails  in  its  proper  expression.  Not  long  ago,  a  medi- 
cal man  and  would-be  dramatic  critic  aired  both  dra- 
matic incapacity  and  ignorance  of  art  by  writing  on 
lack  of  realism  on  the  stage  in  matters  of  sickness, 
sudden  death,  etc.  He  pointed  out  how  widely  stage- 
deaths  differ  from  death  in  reality,  and  how  utterly  op- 
posed to  the  symptomology  of  medical  science  certain 
diseases  were  on  the  stage.  Gross  realism  is  the  thing 
the  cultured  actor  tries  to  avoid  above  everything  else. 
The  chief  value  of  dramatic  culture  is  to  enable  the 
actor  to  present  the  esthetic  side  of  human  suffering 
and  human  passion.  He  relates  us  to  the  experiences  of 
humanity  as  a  whole  and  in  an  artistic  sense.  He 
avoids  gross  details  of  realism  whenever  they  offend 
the  eye  or  shock  the  moral  nature.    We  do  not  want 
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to  be  filled  with  horror  and  loathing  at  the  strict  real- 
ism of  human  vice  or  misery;  on  the  contrary,  we 
want  an  artistic  representation  that  will  prove  an  in- 
tellectual delight,  and  will  give  a  broader  conception 
of  nature. 

Dramatic  culture  is  the  natural  and  deadly  foe  of 
gross  realism,  and  the  .chief  support  of  esthetic  and 
artistic  interpretation.  For  instance,  how  can  we  esti- 
mate the  value  of  minute  fidelity  in  copying  the  actual 
manner  of  murderers,  misers,  anarchists,  villains, 
broken-hearted  fathers  or  love-sick  lovers?  We  have 
had  so  little  real  experience  with  such  characters  that 
we  cannot  estimate  the  fidelity.  We  only  know  that 
they  would  be  painful,  loathsome,  or  disgusting; 
hence,  the  actor  is  forced  to  be  as  typical  as  the  poet. 
The  closer  the  approach  to  everyday  reality  implied  by 
the  author  in  his  characters  and  language,  the  closer 
the  hand-and-glove  realism  of  the  drama,  the  closer 
must  be  the  actor's  imitation  of  the  everyday  manner; 
but,  even  then,  he  must  idealize  and  accentuate,  he 
must  select  and  color.  His  artistic  tact  must  determine 
how  much  or  how  little  of  this  will  produce  the  desired 
effect.  Actual  realism  is  delightful  delusion  with  the 
uninitiated  in  dramatic  art.  Take  ''  Shore  Acres,"  a 
beautiful,  clean,  artistically  presented,  delightful  drarrua 
of  New  England  life  a  generation  ago.  Everything 
seems  so  natural  that  the  term  realistic  is  richly  de- 
served in  its  dramatic  sense;  and  yet,  in  reality,  its 
idealism  is  the  secret  of  its  success. 

That  Shakespeare  had  mastered  the  principles  of 
dramatic  culture  as  well  as  of  the  art  of  acting,  is 
apparent  from  the  brief  but  pregnant  advice  to  the 
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players  in  "  Hamlet."  He  insists  on  flexible  elocu- 
tion. He  gives  no  rules  for  management  of  voice  and 
accent;  but  in  his  emphatic  warning  against  aflFccta- 
tion,  and  his  request  to  have  the  lines  spoken  **  trip- 
pingly on  the  tongue,"  it  is  easy  to  see  what  he  means. 
The  word  "  trippingly,"  to  modern  ears,  is  not,  per- 
haps, clear;  but  the  context  shows  it  indicates  an  easy 
flow  of  words,  naturalness  of  speech,  as  opposed  to  the 
affectation  of  artificial  utterance.  It  is  further  en- 
forced by  the  advice  as  to  gesture:  "  Do  not  saw  the 
air  too  much  with  your  hand,  but  use  all  gently."  A 
well-known  writer  on  dramatic  art  says,  truly: 

"  After  management  of  voice,  actors  most  err  in 
management  of  body;  they  mouth  their  sentences  and 
emphasize  their  gestures,  in  the  effort  to  be  effective 
and  in  ignorance  of  the  psychological  conditions  on 
which  effects  depend.  In  every  case  the  effort  to  ag- 
grandize natural  expression  leads  to  exaggeration  and 
want  of  truth.  In  attempting  the  ideal  they  pass  into 
the  artificial.  The  tones  and  gestures  of  ordinary,  un- 
impassioned  movements  would-  not,  they  feci,  be  ap- 
propriate to  ideal  characters  and  impassioned  situa- 
tions; and  the  difficulty  of  the  art  lies  precisely  in 
selecting  idealized  expressions  which  .shall,  to  the 
spectator,  be  symbols  of  real  emotion.  All  but  very 
great  actors  are  redundant  in  gesticulation;  not  sim- 
ply overdoing  significant,  but  unable  to  repress  insig- 
nificant movements.  Shakespeare  must  have  daily 
seen  this,  and  therefore  bids  the  actor  *  suit  the  action 
to  the  word  with  this  special  observance,  that  you 
o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature;  for  anything  so 
overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing,  whose  end, 
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both  at  first  and  now,  was  and  is  to  hold,  as  'twere, 
the  mirror  up  to  nature/  " 

The  actor  should  profit  by  the  story  of  Voltaire's 
pupil,  when,  to  repress  her  tendency  toward  exuberant 
gesticulation,  he  ordered  her  to  rehearse  with  hands 
tied  to  side.  She  began  her  recitation  in  this  enforced 
quietness;  but  at  last,  carried  away  by  her  feelings, 
she  flung  up  her  hands,  and  snapped  the  cord.  In 
tremor,  she  began  to  apologize  to  the  poet.  He, 
smiling,  answered  that  her  gesticulation  was  then  ad- 
mirable, because  it  was  irrepressible.  By  studying  fine 
models  actors  will  learn  that  gestures,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  significant,  and  to  be  significant  they  must 
be  rare;  thaft  to  stand  still  on  the  stage  and  not  appear 
a  guy  is  one  of  the  first  elementary  difficulties  of  the 
art,  and  one  rarely  mastered. 

Having  given  his  views  on  declamation,  Shake- 
speare proceeds  to  utter  golden  advice  on  expression. 
He  specially  warns  the  actor  against  both  over- 
vehemence  and  coldness.  Remembering  that  the  actor 
is  an  artist,  he  insists  on  the  observance  of  that  cardinal 
principle  in  all  art,  the  subordination  of  impulse  to  law, 
the  regulation  of  all  effects  with  a  view  to  beauty. 
'*  In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say, 
whirlwind  of  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a 
temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness.  O,  it  offends 
me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious,  periwig-pated  fel- 
low tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the 
ears  of  the  groundlings.'*  What  is  this  but  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  mastery  of  art,  by  which  the  ruling  and 
creating  intellect  makes  use  of  passionate  symbols,  and 
subordinates  them  to  a  pleasurable  end?    If  the  actor 
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were  really  in  a  passion,  his  voice  would  be  a  scream, 
his  gestures  wild  and  disorderly;  he  would  present  a 
painful,  not  an  esthetic  spectacle.  He  must,  there- 
fore, select  from  the  variety  of  passionate  expressions 
only  those  that  can  be  harmoniously  subordinated  to 
a  general  whole.  He  must  be  at  once  passionate  and 
temperate;  trembling  with  emotion,  yet  with  a  mind 
in  vigilant  supremacy,  controlling  expression,  direct- 
ing every  intonation,  look,  and  gesture.  The  rarity 
of  fine  acting  depends  on  the  difficulty  in  being  at  one 
and  the  same  moment  so  deeply  moved  that  the  emo- 
tion spontaneously  expresses  itself  in  symbols  uni- 
versally intelligible,  and  yet  so  calm  as  to  be  perfect 
master  of  effects,  capable  of  modulating  voice  and 
moderating  gesture  whenever  they  tend  to  excess. 

*'  To  preserve  this  medium  between  mouthing  and 
meaning  too  little,"  says  Colley  Cibber,  "  to  keep  the 
attention  more  pleasing  awake  by  a  tempered  spirit 
than  by  mere  vehemence  of  voice,  is,  of  all  the  master- 
strokes of  an  actor,  the  most  difficult  to  reach.'' 

Some  uninformed  critics,  or  rather  would-be  critics, 
annoyed  by  mere  rant,  complain  of  the  ranter  being 
too  fiery.  This  is  an  impossibiHty  in  true  dramatic 
art,  as  Lessing  has  well  said.  An  actor  cannot  have 
too  much  natural  fire,  but  he  may  easily  have  too  little 
sense  in  using  it.  Vehemence  without  real  emotion  is 
rant.  Vehemence  with  real  emotion  but  without  art 
is  mere  turbulence.  To  be  loud  and  exaggerated  is 
the  easy  resource  of  actors  who  lack  real  art,  who  are 
deficient  in  dramatic  culture,  and  who,  therefore,  have 
no  real  faculty  for  their  profession.  The  stage  to-day 
is  overrun  with  brainless,  inartistic  but  stage-struck 
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individuals.  To  be  vehement  and  agitated  is  to  be- 
tray the  experience  of  one  who  has  not  yet  mastered 
dramatic  art,  and  who  requires,  above  all  things,  real 
dramatic  culture.  "  Be  not  too  tame  neither,"  says 
Shakespeare;  but  he  quickly  adds,  lest  his  advice 
should  be  misconstrued,  "  but  let  your  own  discretion 
be  your  tutor.'*  Yes,  the  actor's  discretion  must  tell 
him  when  he  has  struck  the  right  tone  and  the  right 
expression  of  his  part,  and  these  must,  first  of  all,  be 
suggested  by  his  own  feelings. 

"  It  is  because  few  actors  are  sufficiently  reflective 
that  good  acting  is  so  rare  on  the  modern  stage.  A 
great  deal  of  dramatic  ability  is  wasted  through  lack 
of  mental  training,  and  lack  of  systematic  reflection  on 
dramatic  art ;  and  the  tameness  of  the  few  actors  who 
are  what  we  might  call  reflective  artists,  but  who  are 
not  passionate,  brings  discredit  on  reflection  in  dra- 
matic impersonation." 

To  leave  everything  to  natural  spontaneity  is  as 
bad  as  to  make  everything  the  result  of  purely  me- 
chanical predetermination.  SpK)ntaneity  is  genius  in 
dramatic  interpretation,  predetermination  of  expres- 
sion is  art.  Perfection  consists  in  harmonious  union 
(A  the  two.  With  proper  culture  there  is  no  danger  in 
reflective  acting,  no  reason  why  it  should  interfere 
in  the  slightest  with  true  spontaneity. 

''  Pour  I'optique  du  theatre  il  faut  I'etre  autrement," 
said  a  well-known  actress  to  Talma  once,  when  he  was 
becoming  completely  carried  away  with  his  part. 
Commenting  on  this  anecdote,  G.  H.  Lewes  says: 

"  Every  one  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the  art  of 
acting  will  seize  at  once  the  meaning  of  this  humorous 
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phrase,  Voptiquc  du  thiatrc;  and  the  uninitiated  will  ttn- 
derstand  how  entirely  opposed  to  all  purpovHCH  o(  art, 
all  secrets  of  effect,  would  be  the  representation  of 
passion  in  its  real  rather  than  in  its  symbolical  ex- 
pression— the  red,  swollen,  and  distorted  features  of 
grief,  the  harsh  and  screaming  intonation  of  anger, 
are  unsuited  to  art;  the  paralysis  of  all  outward  ex- 
pression and  the  flurry  and  agitation  of  ungraoeftti 
gesticulation  which  belong  to  certain  powerful  emo- 
tions may  be  described  by  the  poet,  but  cannot  be 
admitted  into  plastic  art.  The  poet  may  tell  us  what 
is  signified  by  the  withdrawal  of  all  life  and  movement 
from  face  and  limbs,  describing  the  internal  agitations 
or  the  deadly  calm  which  disturbs  or  paraly/>rs  the 
sufferer;  but  the  painter,  sculptor  or  actor  mtist  tell 
us  what  the  sufferer  undergoes,  and  tell  it  through  the 
symbols  of  outward  expression — internal  working 
must  be  legible  in  external  symbols;  and  tlicse  ex- 
ternal symbols  must  have  certain  grace  and  proportir/ti 
to  affect  esthetically.  All  art  is  symfx>licaL  If  it  \ttf*' 
sented  its  real  expression  it  woulr!  cease  to  mttv^,  u% 
at  all,  or  move  us  only  to  laughter.  There  is  a  de- 
parture from  reality  in  all  stage  arrf<^v/rie%,  Siiuft 
tion.  grouping,  character,  language,  and  tYitttax  f4 
the  play,  are  all  at  variance  with  ^laily  ex|/#'riemf  h^  a 
whole-  VAiifAum  (\fjt%  ruA,  utter  if%€lf  m  verv  nfft  iu 
carefully  chfs*s>tn  sentences,  ami  to  ^j^ealc  v^rv  wi'h  ih^ 
same  ne^tf^tnct  2^  ptf^^e  h  a  vrr v/fn  fa^ln.  1  if^r^  h 
a  g^x>^  passage  in  CoHy  i^'tW/er**  ^f^ff^mi  fA  t>ff^f 
um  which  ikCXf/fh  ^ttf\  rfiur\  '^Wx^  nut 9  utf^  f^^  i*Wf^ 
Uj  the  \mTntU9.e  (f:ffecu  that  lie  in  fm^  ^.Upcnt^/rt  -p^rhA 
<V>  -mtll  to  pf/nfU:r  ^>rer:   '  \u  ?be  pi%i  fUii^^/  'A  y*^^ 
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ical  numbers,  particularly  where  the  sentiments  are 
pathetic,  it  is  scarce  credible  on  how  minute  an  article 
of  sound  depends  their  greatest  beauty  or  ineffection. 
The  voice  of  the  singer  is  not  more  strictly  tied  to 
time  and  tune  than  that  of  an  actor  in  theatrical  elo- 
cution. The  least  syllable  too  long  or  too  lightly 
dwelt  on  in  a  period  depreciates  it  to  nothing,  whereas 
every  syllable,  if  rightly  touched,  shall,  like  the  height- 
ening stroke  of  light  from  a  master's  pencil,  give  life 
and  spirit  to  the  whole.'  It  is  superfluous  to  insist  on 
the  utter  impossibility  of  attending  to  such  delicate 
minutiae  if  the  speaker  be  really  agitated  by  emotion. 
A  similar  remark  applies  to  all  other  details  of  his  art. 
His  looks  and  gestures,  his  position  in  the  picture, 
will  all  be  out  of  artistic  proportion  and  fail  in  their 
due  effect  unless  he  is  master  of  himself." 

Many  very  fine  artists  do  not  possess  one  atom  of 
real  genius.  There  are  also  many  geniuses  who  are 
very  poor  artists.  (lenius  and  artist  are  two  very 
different,  and  frequently  separate  persons.  The 
genius  creates;  he  ignores  rules  and  methods  of  ex- 
pression; he  is  full  of  natural  fire,  and  his  soul  flashes 
forth  its  inward  flame  in  every  form  it  creates,  but  it 
is  inconstant;  it  may  speak  in  solitary,  fitful  sparks, 
or  rain  them  forth  like  a  stream  of  fire,  all  depending 
on  the  kind  of  flint  and  strength  of  the  blow  the  steel 
may  strike.  The  artist  copies;  he  is  cautious,  regu- 
lated by  method  and  by  the  traditions  of  his  art.  He  is 
constant,  he  is  always  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  in  the 
same  role.  He  learns  his  part,  which  some  genius 
may  have  created,  and  renders  a  more  or  less  carefully 
executed  photograph  of  it.    We  can  all  admire  his  art, 
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but  he  never  deceives  us.  He  never  for  one  nioniont 
makes  us  forget  who  he  is.  He  never  carries  our 
imagination  and  momentarily  cheats  the  mind  into 
belief  that  it  is  real.  But  the  true  genius  does.  The 
really  great  actor  must  be  first  a  genius  and  then 
through  training  become  the  artist.  Here  dramatic 
culture  enables  the  genius  to  repeat  himself  and  repro- 
duce his  original  creations  in  the  highest  form  of  art. 

Let  me  illustrate.  A,  we  will  suppose,  is  a  genius  in 
dramatic  impersonation,  but  lacks  artistic  training; 
the  result  will  be  that  A  never  will  act  the  same  role 
twice  alike;  he  will  be  carried  away  with  his  part  when 
the  .spirit  moves  him,  and  he  will  do  exactly  the  re- 
verse when  the  spirit  does  not  move  him.  The  sacred 
fire  cannot  be  commanded  at  will,  but  it  can  be  con- 
trolled and  beautified  when  it  does  unfold  its  wings. 
The  consequence  is  that  A  cannot  be  depended  on; 
he  is  just  as  likely  to  forget  every  cue  and  .some  of  his 
lines  as  he  is  to  remember  them;  the  whole  company, 
who  depend  on  order,  art,  and  time,  get  "  rattled," 
and  the  play,  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  is  a  failure. 

B,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  genius  who  has  undergone 
careful  training.  He  is  at  home  in  his  part.  He  is 
not  dependent  on  any  uncertain  nervous  influx  of  dra- 
matic inspiration.  He  knows  his  own  power,  and  by 
his  art  he  controls  and  directs  every  emotion  toward 
its  culmination  in  such  ma.stcrly  way  as  to  reap  tlie 
greatest  possible  effect  from  an  audience.  It  is  a  delight 
to  play  with  him.  You  feel  .safe;  if  at  all  ncrvoun,  you 
feel  you  are  in  a  master's  hand  who  cannot  fail.  Surh 
an  actor  can  win  victory  at  all  times,  even  from  the 
jaws  of  defeat.    But  this  is  not  all.    The  trained  geniuf 
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can  always  command  an  artistic  impersonation,  even 
in  his  most  uninspired  moods,  and  never  forgets  him- 
self and  his  art  in  the  sublimest  flights  of  his  creative 
soul. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

DELSARTE^S   SYSTEM    NOT   MECHANICAL. 

LET  us  come  now  to  the  value  of  Delsarte's 
method  of  training  in  dramatic  cuhure.  Some 
people  have  said  that  the  greatest  masters  of  histrionic 
art  sneer  at  the  method.  Who  are  the  greatest  masters 
who  so  sneer?  I  studied  under  Regnier  in  Paris,  and 
I  know  his  opinion ;  but  he  never  had  time  or  patience 
to  study  it.  Consequently  he  did  not  know  precisely 
in  what  its  value  consisted.  Ridicule  is  not  proof,  and 
a  sneer  is  not  argument. 

The  real  value  of  the  Delsarte  System  lies  in  the 
method  of  training,  in  the  so-called  esthetic  gym- 
nastics, not  so  much  in  the  mechanical  form  of 
the  exercises,  which  were  only  intended  to  give  free- 
dom of  motion,  in  the  same  way  that  piano  exercises 
are  supposed  to  train  the  fingers  and  dancing  the  feet; 
but  the  value  lies  in  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
symbolism  of  motion  and  the  laws  of  grace.  The  Del- 
sarte System  more  fully  than  any  other  system  an- 
alyzes form,  poise  and  gesture,  not  as  expressed  in  the 
individual,  but  collectively  in  humanity.  His  artificial 
array  of  triunes  can  be  cast  to  the  winds.  They  do  not 
affect  his  analyses  of  action.    The  qualities  and  value 
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he  gives  to  them  may  not  be — indeed,  are  not — ^true 
when  applied  exclusively  to  any  one  person,  but  as 
universal  symbols  they  are  true  to  nature  in  an  artistic 
sense — that  sense  alone  which  concerns  the  artist  who 
appeals  to  the  public  understanding.  Delsarte  was  not 
a  realist,  he  was  an  idealist  of  highest  type.  The  great- 
ness of  his  system  in  dramatic  culture  consists  in  the 
fact  that  it  rests  on  universal  symbols  of  expression, 
instead  of  particulars. 

No  one  in  modern  times  has  so  thoroughly  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  perfect  coordination  of  pre- 
determined action  with  natural  spontaneity  as  Del- 
sarte, and  it  is  almost  amazing  in  this  one  important 
respect  to  find  how  completely  he  is  misrepresented 
and  misunderstood  by  teachers  who  ought  to  know 
better.  Delsarte  insisted  on  constant  and  systematic 
training,  it  is  true.  It  is  also  true  that  he  taught,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Dark  Ages,  the  laws  of  grace 
and  beauty  in  gesture,  p>oise,  and  motion,  and  insisted 
on  perfect  obedience  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
esthetics  in  all  artistic  training  wherein  the  True  and 
the  Beautiful  were  to  be  personified;  and,  lastly,  it  is 
also  true  that  he  naturally  assumed  that  opposite  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  emotions  were  expressed  by  corre- 
sponding diverse  attitudes  and  expressions.  But  he 
nowhere  attempts  to  supplant  true  spontaneity.  He 
never  for  one  moment  tries  to  transmute  natural 
genius  and  ability  into  an  artificial  machine.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  authors  have  insisted  that  Delsarte's  al- 
most perfect  system  of  dramatic  culture  is  the  worst 
kind  of  an  artificial  system! 

For  instance,  Mr.  S.  S.  Curry  says:    **  In  the  first 
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place  it  [Delsarte's  system]  is  artificial.  Things  are 
measured  by  an  artificial  standard.  The  mind,  the 
body,  and  nature  are  searched,  not  for  truth,  but  for 
something  to  fit  into  an  ingenious  and  artificial  mold. 
...  In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  system,  although  the 
author  may  have  disclaimed  the  word.  There  is  a 
good  sense  in  which  the  word  *  system '  is  used,  but 
when  it  is  applied  to  an  art,  especially  to  a  method  of 
training,  it  becomes  mechanical.  In  fact,  a  system  in 
this  sense  is  a  series  of  facts  built  on  a  mechanical 
plan." 

,  I  ask  Mr.  Curry  if  he  ever  knew  of  a  method  of 
training  entirely  independent  of  systematic  tabulation 
of  facts;  and,  if  he  does,  to  explain  what  foundation 
such  a  method  has  to  rest  on?  To  my  min,d,  any 
method  possessing  claims  to  serious  attention  must 
have  a  solid  foundation  on  scientific  truth,  and  all 
science  rests  on  a  systematic  grouping  of  observed 
facts  in  nature. 

Mr.  Curry  goes  on  to  say :  "  Nature  was  never  built 
in  such  a  mechanical  way*  A  machine  can  be  arranged 
and  regulated  by  figures,  but  no  tree  ever  grows,  no 
volcano  ever  upheaves  to  flow  along  a  mechanically 
laid  track;  each  obeys  a  mighty  impulse  of  central 
force." 

This  is  all  pure  assumption,  and  it  is  not  true.  What 
is  more  purely  mechanical  than  gravitation  f  It  can 
act  in  one  way  only,  and  every  track  of  flowing  lava 
from  Mr.  Curry's  imaginary  volcano  follows  a  me- 
chanically laid  one.    The  solar  system  itself  is  subject 


*  The  italics  arc  mine. 
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to  figures,  and  is  the  obedient  slave  of  numbers.  The 
whole  visible  universe  is  one  superb  piece  of  cosmic 
machinery,  .regulated  according  to  definite  numbers; 
so  much  so,  that  mathematical  astronomy,  the  most 
exact  of  all  sciences,  holds  its  proud  position  to-day 
because  of  undeviating  obedience  of  matter  and  mo- 
tion to  nine  units,  a  cipher,  and  a  few  alphabetical 
symbols. 

No  tree  ever  g^ows  subject  to  figures,  says  our  learned 
author.  Yet  every  botanist  contradicts  him  point- 
blank.  Every  tree  that  grows  is  subject  to  numbers, 
and  every  member  of  a  particular  family  of  trees  ex- 
presses its  form  in  the  same  mathematical  ratio,  from 
root  and  stem  to  branch  and  blossom.  If  the  beauti- 
ful flowers  of  spring  and  summer  did  not  bud  and 
bloom  in  obedience  to  number,  in  their  form  and  struc- 
ture, there  would  be  no  science  as  botany,  no  such  an 
interesting  study  as  *'  the  phyllotaxy  of  plants."  De- 
scending still  lower,  I  might  say  that  rocks  are  no 
exception  to  the  omnipotent  rule  of  number.  The 
laws  of  crystallization  are  so  well  known  to  chemists 
that  it  is  an  undisputed  axiom  in  science  that  each 
kind  of  crystal  is  the  type  of  the  substance  tlvat  it  forms, 
and  this  is  determined  by  the  number  of  its  angles. 

Mr.  Curry  sees  one  side  only  of  Delsarte,  and  that 
is  the  outside.  In  magnifying  the  triune  machinery  of 
the  external  system  Mr.  Curry  has  lost  sight  for  the 
moment  of  the  real  idea,  the  spirit  of  Delsarte's  idea, 
which  was  a  perfect  union  of  mind,  body,  and  soul. 
In  other  words,  a  union  of  spontaneous  emotion  with 
artistic  expression.  To  my  conception,  Delsarte  was 
the  greatest  teacher  in  this  one  respect;    hence  his 
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system  should  not,  and  justly  cannot,  be  condemned 
as  artificial. 

We  ought  to  oppose  anything  purely  mechanical,  or 
that  tends  toward  affectation.  Individual  creativeness 
and  natural  spontaneity  are,  above  all  things,  most 
necessary  in  the  art  of  dramatic  expression;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  a  clearly  defined  system  of  training  and 
correct  knowledge  of  gesture  and  its  natural  symbol- 
ism are  almost  as  important  in  art  as  a  true  percep- 
tion of  right  and  wrong  in  morals. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ARTISTIC  STATUE-POSING. 

I. 

SOME  years  ago,  when  a  species  of  statue-posing 
departing  widely  from,  classic  art  began  to  be 
taught  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  I  prefixed  the 
word  **  artistic "  to  the  words  "  statue-posing,"  to 
distinguish  classic  ideals  from  ordinary  statue-imper- 
sonation and  tableaux  mouvants.  Artistic  statue-pos- 
ing, in  the  sense  I  use  the  words,  means  embodiment 
and  careful  following  out,  as  far  as  human  things  can, 
of  the  divine  ideal  of  high  art.  It  means  an  impersona- 
tion, as  far  as  is  possible,  of  the  Delsartian  idea  of  art, 
and  this  conception  rests  entirely  on  the  works  of 
classic  masters.  The  difference  between  ''  statue-pos- 
ing "  and  **  artistic  statue-posing  '*  is  that  the  former 
conveys  the  ex])ression  of  human  thought  and  emo- 
tion, while  the  latter  conveys,  or  ought  to  convey,  the 
idea  of  absolute  calm  and  repose  of  an  immortal  soul, 
possessing  infinite  cai)acity  for  expression,  but  at  the 
same  time  giving  no  definite  expression  except  that  of 
caj)acity  and  power  in  reserve.  The  difference  between 
the  two  forms  is  a  wide  one.     Both,  of  course,  can  be 
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made  equally  artistic  as  far  as  execution  goes,  but  the 
latter  is  much  more  difficult. 

Note. — For  what  Delsarte  says  regarding  the  real  nature  of  high 
art,  divested  of  its  various  and  manifold  applications,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Delsarte's  »*  Address  Before  the  Philotechnic  Society,"  es- 
pecially pages  20-24,  and  30-31,  which  forms  Part  I,,  of  this  book. 

Delsarte's  conception  of  art  was,  that  to  be  perfect 
it  must  be  divine.  It  must  be  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  ideals  of  the  Infinite  Power  from  which  it  ema- 
nated, descended  to  man,  and  from  whose  genius  it 
struggles  ever  and  anon  to  reascend  to  its  original 
spiritual  height.  Whence  think  you  did  Delsarte  de- 
rive his  sublime  conceptions  of  high  art?  It  was  from 
long  years  of  study  and  contemplation  of  antique 
statuary.  He  grappled  with  the  stony  hieroglyphs 
left  for  our  admiration  by  Greek  sculptors  until  he 
compelled  their  stony  lips  to  whisper  the  artistic  secrets 
of  their  origin  and  law.  Says  Mme.  Amaud :  **  Del- 
sarte himself  tells  us  that  he  studied  the  poses  of  the 
statues  of  antiquity  for  fifteen  years."  ♦ 

When  I  learned  that  Delsarte  had  devoted  many 
years  to  the  study  of  antique  statuary,  in  order  to  dis- 

*Mme.  Arnaud's  book  on  Delsarte  may  be  had  combined  with 
Delaumosne  on  Delsarte;  Delsarte's  posthumous  writings;  a  full  report 
of  lectures  and  lessons  given  by  Mme.  Marie  Geraldy  (Delsarte*s 
daughter)  in  America;  articles  by  Alfred  Giraudet  (the  most  promi- 
nent living  singing  pupil  of  Delsarte);  Francis  A.  Durivage(who  was 
the  first  to  bring  Delsarte  to  the  notice  of  the  American  reading  pub- 
lie);  and  Hector  Berlioz  (who  writes  humorously  on  Delsarte's  method 
for  tuning  stringed  instruments  without  aid  of  the  ear),  under  the 
general  title,  '-Delsarte's  System  of  Oratory,*'  for  $2.00,  postpaid,  of 
Edgar  S.  Werner  Publishing  &  Supply  Co.  (Incorporated),  New  York. 
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cover  the  lost  principles  of  classic  art,  I  instantly  be- 
came impressed  with  the  desire  and  determination  to 
study  the  statues  also.  I  was  the  first  Delsartian  to  do 
this  on  the  line  of  artistic  investigation.  I  was  young 
and  enthusiastic,  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  ideal 
possibilities  of  the  Delsarte  System.  I  had  just  com- 
pleted two  years'  study  with  Steele  MacKaye,  and  the 
zeal  which  animated  him  becoming  contagious,  pro- 
duced the  same  spirit  in  myself.  London,  Florence, 
Rome  and  Paris  became  rich  fields  of  my  study.  I 
spent  months  studying  the  collections  of  the  antique 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  making  notes,  checking 
off  every  law  and  principle  of  Delsarte's  opposition, 
sequence,  and  poise,  and  trying  for  one  whole  year  to 
find  a  really  artistic  contradiction  to  his  general  formu- 
lation, but  in  vain.  If  classic  art  represents  the  highest 
degree  of  art  ever  attained  by  man — and  no  one  who 
has  made  a  study  of  this  subject  will  for  one  moment 
dispute  it — then  Delsarte's  System,  as  it  applies  to  art, 
is  correspondingly  indisputable.  They  stand  or  fall 
together.  He  appealed  to  them  as  indisputable  proof 
of  the  truth  of  his  teachings,  and  they  must  remain 
until  those  antique  marbles  are  shown  to  rest  on  in- 
correct principles  and  knowledge  of  the  Beautiful. 

Having  the  actual  marbles  before  me,  I  only  fol- 
lowed out  a  natural  suggestion  when  I  began  to  make 
statue-posing  a  study,  and  to  include  such  beautiful 
work  in  my  practice  and  methods  of  training.  Long 
before  teaching  publicly,  I  gave  a  number  of  private 
exhibitions  of  my  new  idea,  strictly  on  the  lines  of 
classic  art.  After  my  return  to  America,  especially 
after  the  inauguration   of  the   Delsarte   matinees   at 
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Madison  Square  Theatre,  statue-posing  became  a 
great  success.  The  idea  was  carried  from  New  York  to 
Boston,  where  it  soon  became  a  regular  course  of 
study.  But  the  classic  idea  has  been  departed  from. 
One  prominent  teacher  says  she  studied  it  as  a  means 
of  teaching  expression.  I  don't  for  one  moment  say 
that  statue-posing,  especially  tableaux  mouvants,  can- 
not be  made  a  means  of  expression.  But  who  ever 
saw  any  distinct  expression  in  a  Greek  statue?  As 
superb  training  of  the  human  body  in  grace,  deport- 
ment, and  gesture,  statue-posing  is  beyond  all  praise; 
but  I  consider  it  a  very  roundabout  way  as  a  method 
of  training  for  expression. 

"  In  high  art,**  says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  "  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  rule  of  the  sculptor  to  divest  the  form 
of  expression.  In  Apollo  there  is  such  a  stillness  of 
features,  that  every  one  follows  his  fancy  and  thinks 
he  sees  in  the  statue  what  is  really  in  his  own  mind. 
In  Venus,  the  form  is  exquisite  and  the  face  perfect, 
but  there  is  no  expression  there;    it  has  no  human 

softness,  nothing  to  love.     Mrs. saw  a  young 

gentleman,  she  thinks  an  American,  kissing  the  tips  of 
his  fingers  to  the  statue,  as  he  left  the  Tribune  (the 
department  dedicated  to  the  goddess),  but  for  this  the 
statue  gave  no  license.  It  would  not  have  been  unbe- 
coming had  he  so  saluted  Melpomene,  for  there  we 
see  the  loveliness  which  lurks  in  expression.  The 
authoress  of  an  agreeable  work  on  Rome  is  disturbed 
because  she  has  *  seen  women,  real,  living  women,  al- 
most as  beautiful  as  the  Venus,  and  far  more  interest- 
ing! '  We  should  find  more  of  her  way  of  thinking 
if  all  would  confess  their  first  impressions.    This,  how- 
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ever,  cannot  detract  from  the  perfection  of  a  statue 
which  has  been  admired  in  all  times  as  now.  It  only 
points  to  the  purity  of  the  design,  the  high  aim  of  the 
artist,  and  his  successful  execution.  Had  the  Helen 
of  Zeuxis  been  preserved,  I  can  imagine  that  it  would 
have  been  of  a  more  feminine  and  seducing  beauty 
than  the  Venus.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  I 
have  taken  notice  of,  viz.,  that  all  individuality  was 
studiously  avoided  by  the  ancient  sculptors  in  repre- 
senting divinity.  They  maintained  beauty  of  form  and 
proportion,  but  without  expression,  which,  in  their 
system,  belonged  exclusively  to  humanity." 

Amen!  Sir  Charles  Bell  is  correct.  The  divine 
beauty  of  the  Greek  immortals  comes  from  their 
grandeur  of  form,  poise,  and  symbolic  expression  of 
an  idea  as  a  whole.  They  express  the  ideal  type  of 
what  they  conceived  the  gods  to  be,  and  what  they 
fondly  hoped  and  believed  humanity  might  ultimately 
become.  It  is  thus  and  only  thus  that  they  represent 
to  us  the  perfection  of  art  in  the  highest  aspect  it  has 
yet  attained.  They  are  intrinsically  beautiful.  They 
are  beautiful  in  each  particular  form  and  feature,  and 
so  become  truly  ideal  when  viewed  as  a  whole.  Del- 
sarte well  said  of  art:  '*  It  is  a  gathering  together  of 
the  scattered  beauties  of  nature  toward  a  superior  and 
definite  type."  In  the  superb  images  of  antique  marble 
we  see  those  scattered  beauties  clustered  like  a  circle 
of  starry  constellations  around  the  human  form  divine. 

Why  are  the  Greek  statues  beautiful,  and  why  is  it 
that  we  never  find  a  living  human  being  equally  beau- 
tiful? Delsarte's  definition  of  the  Beautiful  is: 
"  Beauty  at  all  times  reveals  perfection  of  function." 
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The  researches  of  Darwin  and  later  scientists  have 
clearly  demonstrated  the  truth  of  Delsarte's  defini- 
tion. A  thing  is  beautiful  that  attains  the  perfection 
of  its  function.  This  is  the  grand  secret  of  the  super- 
human beauty  which  we  find  in  the  works  of  antiquity. 
"  This  principle,"  says  an  eminent  writer  on  expres- 
sion, "  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  the  face  as  bearing 
relation  to  its  various  functions.  ...  If  we  take  the 
antique  as  the  model  of  beauty  in  the  human  head,  we 
shall  confess  that  a  prominent  cheek-bone  or  a  jaw- 
bone large  and  square  behind  is  a  defect."  The  fact 
is,  we  mortals  can  never  attain  immortal  beauty  be- 
cause the  functions  of  the  two  states  are  widely  dif- 
ferent. Our  jaws  with  mouth  and  lips  combined  are 
chiefly  made  to  eat  and  drink  with.  But  the  mouth  of 
the  Greek  statue  would  be  incapable  of  such  function. 
The  jaws,  as  we  find  them  in  the  statues,  could  never 
masticate  human  food;  they  were  never  intended  to; 
but  they  represent  the  perfection  of  song  and  speech. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  this  chapter,  I  briefly  point 
out  the  difference  between  statue-posing  and  what  I 
call  artistic  statue-posing.  The  first  is  compatible 
with  expression;  in  fact,  requires  expression.  The 
other  is  practically  void  of  expression  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  use  the  term.  A  face,  for  instance,  may  be 
beautiful  in  sleep,  and  a  statue  without  expression  may 
be  highly  beautiful.  On  the  other  hand,  expression 
may  give  charm  to  the  most  ordinary  face.  Hence,  our 
inquiry  divides  itself  into  the  permanent  form  of  head 
and  face  and  the  play  of  the  features  termed  expres- 
sion. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  there  is  expression  in  the  sleep- 
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ing  figure,  or  in  a  statue.  Is  it  not  rather  that  we  see 
in  these  the  capacity  for  expression;  that  our  minds 
are  active  in  imagining  what  may  be  the  motions  of 
these  features  when  awake  or  animated?  I  believe  it 
is  the  confusion  between  the  capacity  of  expression 
and  the  actual  indication  of  thought  that  is  the  cause 
of  the  difficulty  involving  the  subject,  and  that  has 
caused  it  to  be  considered  by  most  thinkers  as  a  mys- 
tery. 

Let  me  make  myself  clear.  A  countenance  may  be 
distinguished  by  being  expressive  of  thought;  that  is, 
it  may  indicate  possession  of  intellectual  powers.  It 
is  man,  it  is  human,  and  yet  not  a  motion  is  seen  to 
show  what  particular  feeling  or  sentiment  prevails. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  movement  of  features, 
a  single  departure  only  from  their  permanent  form, 
and  the  quality  of  thought — affection,  love,  joy,  sor- 
row, gratitude,  or  sympathy  with  suffering — is  im- 
mediately declared.  This,  then,  is  what  I  mean  by 
absence  of  human  thought  or  emotion  in  an  artistic 
impersonation  of  antique  statuary.  It  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  to  attain  in  esthetic  art.  To  keep  the 
face  a  blank,  which  will  express  want  of  thought  and 
consequent  incapacity  of  expression,  or  to  give  an  un- 
meaning stare  to  the  eye,  will  make  a  complete  failure 
in  artistic  statue-posing.  Success  requires  such  abso- 
lute control  of  features  and  muscles  of  body,  that  the 
easy,  graceful,  self-reliant  calm,  with  unmeasured 
power  in  repose,  shall  be  clear  to  every  beholder.  The 
slightest  affectation  destroys  the  artistic  picture,  be- 
cause it  reveals  consciousness  of  yourself;  whereas, 
you  must  be  conscious  only  of  your  artistic  ideal. 
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-  Those  who  have  written  on  the  antique  say  that  to 
arrive  at  the  perfection  of  the  ancient  statue,  the  artist 
must  avoid  what  is  human  and  aim  at  what  is  divine. 
But  how  can  this  be  when  we  speak  of  what  stands  be- 
fore us,  to  be  seen,  touched  and  measured?  With  what 
divine  essence  is  the  comparison  to  be  made?  WTien 
the  artist  models  his  clav,  he  must  have  recourse  to 
some  abstract  idea  of  perfection  in  his  own  mind. 
Whence  has  he  drawn  this  idea  of  perfection?  This 
brings  us  to  the  right  path  of  our  inquiry'.  The  idea 
of  representing  dirinity,  literally,  is  palpably  absurd, 
for  we  know  nothing  of  intellect  in  form  but  from  con- 
templation of  man. 

The  only  interpretation  of  di\nnity  in  the  human 
figure,  as  represented  by  ancient  sculptors,  is  that 
artists,  recognizing  the  law  of  beauty  as  expressing 
perfection  of  function,  avoided  indix-iduality.  They 
studied  to  keep  their  work  free  from  resemblance  to 
any  individual,  giving  no  indication  of  the  spirit,  or  of 
the  sentiments  or  affections,  conceiving  that  all  those 
movements  destroy  unity  of  features  and  are  foreign 
to  beauty  in  the  abstract. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  they  had  to  consider  and 
imagine  what  were  the  true  functions  of  the  immortal 
gods.  Fortunately  for  their  art,  they  had  the  benefit 
of  Eg}'ptian  learning  and  philosophy.  They  seized  on 
the  hermetic  formula  of  correspondence :  **  As  it  is 
below,  so  it  is  above;  as  on  the  earth,  so  in  the  sky." 
Applying  this  law  to  man,  they  found  him  to  possess 
two  widely  different  natures,  one  animal  and  one 
divine:  a  physical  body  perfonning  and  specially 
adapted    to   its   physical    functions,   and   an   ethereal 
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essence  or  soul,  indestructible  and  pertaining  to  the 
gods.  The  gross  functions  of  earth  could  have  no 
place  or  use  in  the  bright  abodes  in  the  sky.  At  this 
point  they  made  their  great  discovery  of  beauty,  voiced 
later  by  Delsarte.  They  diminished  all  the  lower  lines 
representing  purely  earthly  functions  and  they  in- 
creased the  higher  ideal  capacities  ancl  functions,  the 
result  being,  in  reality  for  art,  superhuman  beauty. 

The  more  ideal  and  spiritual  man  becomes  in  process 
of  soul-development,  the  more  truly  beautiful  will  be- 
come the  outward  form  in  which  he  performs  the 
functions  of  his  environment.  We  see,  then,  what 
gives  nobleness  and  grace  to  the  human  figure,  and 
how  deformity  is  to  be  avoided.  This  knowledge  is  of 
great  service  in  any  form  of  statue-posing.  It  gives 
the  cue  for  our  every  thought  and  action.  In  the 
statues  of  antiquity,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  artists 
had  perfect  knowledge  of  the  human  frame,  or  they 
could  not,  as  they  have,  represent  it  in  all  its  natural 
beauty.  They  were  not  mere  copies  of  nature;  they 
were  ideal,  or  they  could  not  inspire  us  with  the  ad- 
miration they  do,  for  we  see  the  principles  of  harmony 
in  music  applied  to  beauty  of  human  figure. 

The  foregoing  is  not  foreign  to  the  subject  of  statue- 
posing.  It  is  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests.  We 
can  never  attain  perfection  in  any  art  unless  we  are 
artists;  and  if  we  are  to  be  real  artists,  we  must  under- 
stand the  principles  of  our  art,  or  we  shall  forever  re- 
main second-rate  imitators.  To  be  original  and  crea- 
tive, to  be  correct  and  artistic,  we  must  possess  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  our  work  in  its  various  ramifica- 
tions. 
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II. 


We  now  come  to  the  second  feature  of  our  study. 
Resting  on  the  fundamental  formulation  of  Delsarte 
regarding  beauty,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  per- 
fection of  function  is  the  expression  of  nature's  highest 
truth  in  the  law  of  evolution.     It  is  also  the  highest 
truth  in  anv  state  of  existence  or  condition  of  societv. 
The  really  beautiful  is  always  a  symbol  of  truth,  and 
truth  in  nature  is  always  pure  and  beautiful.    This  law 
continues  until  we  reach  the  limits  of  visible  creation 
— to  the  end  of  matter  cognizable  by  the  physical 
senses.     With  the  termination  of  objective  form  we 
reach  the  transition  stage  between  the  two  conditions 
of  substance  and  force,  denominated  matter  and  spirit ; 
and,  therefore,  between  the  two  states  of  existence  in 
art,  called  human  and  divine.    At  this  point,  we  leave 
the  crystallized  images  which  the  world  calls  real,  and 
ascend  into  the  realms  of  pure  ideality — ^a  realm  to  my 
mind  much  more  real  than  that  of  earth.    The  forms 
and  images  of  earth  pass  away  like  mist  before  the 
rising  sun,  even  as  Daphne,  the  morning  dew,  fled 
before  the  rays  of  shining  Apollo.      Thoughts  and 
ideas  are  as  eternal  as  the  mind  which  gave  them 
being.    No  stream  can  be  pure  when  it  is  foul  at  the 
source.     Let  the  mind  once  become  poisoned,  and 
beauty  can  find  no  place  wherein  to  dwell. 

The  transparent  truth  that  stands  out  beyond  every- 
thing else  in  the  statues  of  the  Greek  immortals  is 
purity  of  soul  and  nobility  of  spirit.  The  forms  of  both 
gods  and  goddesses  are  as  chaste  as  snow,  and  I  pity 
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the  depravity  of  that  mind  that  can  entertain  an  un- 
hallowed thought  in  their  majestic  presence.  The 
conceptions  of  the  artists  must  have  been  as  grand  and 
as  chaste  as  their  works,  or  the  form  would  have  in- 
evitably been  sullied  with  their  thought.  Therefore, 
if  the  Christian  saying,  "  only  the  pure  in  heart  can 
see  God,''  be  true,  the  Greek  artists  have  come  nearer 
a  perfect  state  of  grace  than  history  has  ever  given 
them  credit  for. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  says: 

*'  It  is  happy  for  philosophy,  science,  history,  poetry, 
and  eloquence,  that  the  Greeks  were  superior  people, 
and  happy  for  our  subject  (art)  that  they  were  emi- 
nently beautiful  people.  The  artists  of  Greece  certainly 
did  not  follow  any  vague  line  of  beauty.  .  .  .  The 
sentiments  of  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Seneca  were  brought 
to  bear  on  this  subject  of  beauty  and  ideal  perfection. 
Yet  it  is  fortunate  that  we  have  the  works  of  the  an- 
cient sculptors  before  us,  to  preserve  us  from  the  influ- 
ence  of  vague  theories.'^  ...  I  shall  once  more  en- 
deavor to  analyze  that  process  of  thought  by  which, 
out  of  the  contemplation  of  nature,  ideal  perfection 
is  derived.  The  idea  of  the  divine  form  in  the  mind 
of  any  man,  whatever  may  be  his  genius,  has  been 
acquired,  and  is  of  human  origin,  and  the  attempts  of 
all  painters  and  sculptors  to  embody  the  idea  in  their 
works  evince  that  such  is  the  case.  That  a  man  of 
genius  has  an  idea  of  perfection  cannot  be  the  result 
of  pure  imagination.  Whatever  conceptions  he  may 
entertain  must  have  been  acquired,  and  the  question 


*  The  italics  are  mine. 
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returns,  How?  Let  us  suppose  a  painter  to  have  be- 
fore him  the  three  Graces.  Their  perfections  are  not 
the  same;  for  to  have  full  influence  on  the  heart,  we 
know  that,  however  beautiful,  each  must  be  individual ; 
that  the  form,  the  attitude,  and  the  expression  must  be 
varied,  or  interest  and  grace  are  injured.  The  attempt 
of  the  painter  to  combine  what  is  beautiful  in  each 
into  one  more  perfect  would,  in  my  opinion,  fail. 
Nature  would  be  lost,  and  the  whole  would  prove  in- 
consistent. At  all  events,  the  combination  of  indi- 
vidual human  beauty,  however  made  and  with  what- 
ever exercise  of  genius  contrived,  would  not  produce 
what  is  aimed  at, — ideal  beauty  as  exhibited  in  the 
remains  of  antiquity;  a  form  which  we  acknowledge 
to  be  beautiful,  but  which  has  no  existence  in  life  or 
in  models." 

When  we  review  these  ideas  and  the  spiritual  aspira- 
tions which  arise  from  their  contemplation,  it  surely 
cannot  be  claimed  that  there  is  anything  in  this  study 
and  practice  that  is  injurious  to  true  religion.  A 
daily  contemplation  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  true, 
a  daily  yielding  of  oneself  to  the  instinctive  aspirations 
of  the  soul  when  it  yearns  to  follow  its  own  ideal  in 
beauty  of  form  or  nobility  of  thought,  can  be  injurious 
only  to  dogmatic  theology,  but  never  to  that  religion 
which  pointed  out  innocent  childhood  as  the  type  of 
those  who  inhabit  "  my  father's  house,"  a  house  "  not 
built  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  We  must 
cast  off  from  our  souls  the  Chaldean  incubus  of  orig- 
inal sin  and  from  our  bodies  the  hideous  dogma  of 
human  depravity.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within, 
and  we  must  try  to  make  such  indwelling  beauty  visi- 
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ble  in  our  outward  form,  life  and  action;  for  it  is  im- 
possible for  people  to  become  either  noble  or  beautiful 
who  are  continually  bemoaning  themselves  as  un- 
worthy and  sinful. 

Artistic  statue-posing,  then,  has  its  spiritual  value 
in  education,  since  it  gives  rise  to  noble  ideas.  It  fills 
the  mind  with  forms  of  beauty  and  gives  an  inspiring 
motive  to  work,  and,  consequently,  the  laudable  desire 
and  ambition  to  succeed.  In  every  art  and  calling, 
only  those  succeed  who  truly  love  their  vocation.  Few 
can  love  details,  because  they  constitute  the  sub- 
stratum only,  and  become  the  drudgery  of  life;  but 
they  love  results.  I  will,  therefore,  in  the  next  chapter, 
present  a  few  of  the  details  of  this  beautiful  art,  which, 
if  followed  with  proper  instinct  and  sufficient  enthusi- 
asm, are  bound  to  produce  sterling  results. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

HINTS  FOR  ARTISTIC  STATUE-POSING. 

I.  T^  HE  best  and,  in  fact,  the  only  training  of  value 
1  in  artistic  statue-posing  is  the  esthetic  gym- 
nastics based  on  the  system  of  Delsarte.*  Take  a  thor- 
ough course  of  lessons  from  a  qualified  teacher  and 
then  privately  practice  them  daily  until  they  become 
spontaneous.  Always  remember  three  things :  sequence, 
opposition,  harmonic  poise.  They  stand  coequal  as  laws 
in  art. 

The  Law  of  Sequence  is  sometimes  called  the  Law 
of  Succession,  viz. :  "  Successive  movements  should 
be  parallel; ''  and  "  direct  movements  (i.e.,  movements 
in  a  similar  direction)  should  be  successive."  It  also 
includes,  in  its  broadest  sense,  the  fact  that  gesture 
precedes  speech.  In  the  term  gesture  we  include  ex- 
pressions of  face.  Finally,  it  includes  the  progression 
of  the  articulations  of  the  limbs.  "  Here  follow  the 
vital  expression  of  the  arm,  and  the  progression 
through  which  it  should  pass  in  moving  from  one 
articulation  to  another."  Sequence  is  to  motion  what 
melody  is  to  music.  The  striking  of  note  after  note 
at  certain  definite  intervals  is  the  melody  of  a  piece  of 

*  See  "Society  Gymnastics."  $i,     Edgar  S.  Werner  Publishing  & 
Supply  Co.  (Incorporated),  New  York. 
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music,  notes  in  succession,  in  sequence.  Song  is 
necessarily  a  melody. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  our  next  great 
law,  Opposition — the  chord  of  motion,  the  harmony. 
The  attitude  of  grand,  permanent  beauty  should  be  in 
opposition,  and  often  a  statue-pose  may,  through  the 
melody  of  sequence  and  motion  and  as  the  final  atti- 
tude, strike  the  grand  chord  of  opposition,  the  whole 
figure  standing  in  harmonic  poise.  This  opposition  of 
the  three  parts  of  the  body  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  I  know  of.  Hour  by  hour  has  flown  by  me 
unheeded  as  I  examined,  one  after  another,  the  ex- 
quisite forms  of  gods  and  heroes  in  the  Louvre;  and, 
no  matter  what  the  marble  god  portrayed,  no  matter 
what  incident — battle  or  peace,  pleasure  or  pain,  anger 
or  sorrow, — the  god  or  hero  showed  his  race  by  the 
divine  lines  of  opposition.  Those  lines  are  ideal,  they 
indicate  a  moral  poise  which  should  always  be,  but, 
alas!  in  our  present  state  of  development,  is  not  al- 
ways found. 

II.  Study  the  statues  either  from  original  marbles 
in  Europe  or  plaster  casts  in  this  country.  Failing 
these,  obtain  direct  photographs;  not  photographs  of 
drawings  of  the  statues.*  The  original  marbles,  being 
very  difficult  to  photograph,  are  generally  sketched  by 
an  artist,  and  photographs  are  made  from  the  sketches. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  lack  all  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  original.  Study  the  poise  and  attitude 
of  these  statues. 


*  The  illustrations  in  this  book  are  from  photographs  of  the  origi- 
nal statues. 
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III.  Stand  in  front  of  a  large  mirror  and  attempt 
to  make  yourself  a  living  duplicate  of  the  picture.  In 
doing  so,  carefully  remember  the  following  points: 
(a)  There  must  be  simultaneous  movement  of  all  parts 
of  body,  from  head  to  toe;  (b)  the  motion  must  be 
magnetic,  i.e.,  slow,  rhj-thmic,  and  as  unaffected  as  the 
subtle  evolutions  of  a  serpent;  (r)  every  movement 
must  be  made  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
evolution,  i.e.,  the  movements  must  unfold  from  within 
to  without  as  naturally  as  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  a  flower;  (d)  there  must  be  no  sudden  seeking  for 
opposition,  no  spasmodic  attempt  for  sequence.  Artis- 
tic statue-posing  forbids  any  jerky,  angular  movement. 
It  is  a  natural  evolution,  pure  and  simple.  Every 
gradation  of  motion,  from  normal  position  to  perfect 
image,  must  be  one  beautiful  flow  of  physical  trans- 
formation. 

I\'.  When  you  reach  the  climax  of  your  picture, 
the  next  step  is  a  study  of  involution,  obeying  the 
same  ideal  line  of  beauty  in  every  motion.  You  must 
not  gradually  fade  out  until  you  again  stand  as  your 
normal  self,  unless  you  desire  to  practice  only  one 
picture;  but  wherever  a  series  of  statues  is  gone 
through,  one  form  must  gradually  melt  into  the  other 
by  the  following  rules:  (a)  Regarding  each  statue  as 
an  attitude  expressing  an  impression,  the  rules  of 
transition  of  attitude  and  gesture  should  be  carefully 
observed,  such  as  the  arm  moving  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection to  the  pointing  of  the  hand:  {b)  harmonious 
balancing  of  ami  to  arm;  (r)  preparatory  movement 
in  opi)osite  direction  to  intended  attitude;  {d)  and, 
finallv,  rhythm  of  movement  in  harmonv  with  charac- 
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ter  of  statue  or  emotion  depicted.  Observe  all  of  the 
foregoing  rules,  and  an  artistic  impersonation  of  the 
antique  will  be  obtained. 

To  the  charge  made  by  physical  culturists,  that 
statue-posing  produces  affectation,  I  reply  from 
extensive  personal  experience  as  teacher  of  many 
years  in  seven  of  the  most  fashionable  schools 
in  New  York,  and  say  that  there  is  not  one 
atom  of  truth  in  the  charge,  if  the  teacher  under- 
stands the  principles  on  which  esthetic  gymnastics 
are  founded.  They  rest  on  the  fixed  basis  of  es- 
thetics. They  are  inseparable  from  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  art.  Mrs.  Abner  W.  Lowell  has  so  concisely 
answered  the  charge  *  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  quot- 
ing her  well-written  statement:  "There  is  certainly 
nothing  in  the  practice  of  poising,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
harmonic  gymnastics,  when  correctly  taught,  that  can 
lead  to  affectation.  Harmonic  pwDise  consists  in  per- 
fect equilibrium  of  different  parts  of  the  body  about 
a  common  centre  of  gravity.  Poising  trains  the  body 
to  move  all  of  its  agents  harmoniously  and  without 
waste  of  energy.  It  establishes  the  centre  of  gravity, 
lifts  the  vital  organs  to  their  proper  places,  and  gives 
us  control  over  our  muscles.  As  tliere  can  be  no 
friction  in  such  movements,  the  nervous  system  is 
greatly  strengthened.  Can  such  practice  as  this  re- 
sult in  affectation?" 

To  this  I  would  add  that  every  pose  is  based  on,  in 
fact,  stands  as  the  climax  of,  harmonic  poise.     And, 

*  See   page   229,  Werner's   Magazine,  June,   1894.     25   cents. 
Edgar  S.  Werner  Publishing  &  Supply  Co.  (Incorporated),  New  York. 
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lastly,  artistic  statue-posing  is  not  mere  external  imi- 
tation of  a  Greek  marble.  It  is  something  infinitely 
greater.  It  is  a  creative  work  of  intellectual  love.  It 
is  a  spiritual  aspiration  toward  a  superior  and  definite 
type  of  beauty,  in  which  lives  and  moves  a  human 
soul.    With  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  I  believe  that: 

"  Intellectual  science  has  been  observed  to  beget 
invariably  a  doubt  of  the  existence  of  matter.  It 
fastens  the  attention  on  immortal,  necessary,  uncreated 
natures,  that  is,  on  ideas;  and  in  their  presence  we 
feel  that  the  outward  circumstance  is  a  dream  and  a 
shade.  Whilst  we  wait  in  this  Olympus  of  gods,  we 
think  of  nature  as  an  appendix  to  the  soul.  We  ascend 
into  their  region,  and  know  that  these  are  the  thoughts 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  Their  influence  is  proportion- 
ate. As  objects  of  science  they  are  accessible  to  few 
men.  Yet  all  men  are  capable  of  being  raised  by 
piety  or  by  passion  into  their  region;  and  no  man 
touches  these  divine  natures  without  becoming,  in 
some  degree,  himself  divine.  Like  a  new  soul,  they  re- 
new the  body.  We  become  physically  nimble  and 
lightsome;  we  tread  on  air;  life  is  no  longer  irksome, 
and  we  think  it  will  never  be  so.  No  man  fears  age 
or  misfortune  or  death  in  their  serene  company,  for  he 
is  transported  out  of  the  district  of  change.  Whilst 
we  behold  unveiled  the  nature  of  justice  and  truth, 
we  learn  the  difference  between  the  absolute  and  the 
conditional  or  relative.  We  apprehend  the  absolute. 
As  it  were,  for  the  first  time  we  exist.  We  become  im- 
mortal, for  we  learn  that  time  and  space  are  relations 
of  matter;  that  with  a  perception  of  truth  or  a  virtuous 
will  they  have  no  affinity." 


CHAPTER   XII. 

PANTOMIME. 

/^ESTURE  precedes  speech."  This  is  one  of 
vJ  the  fundamental  truths  of  scientific  research 
in  expression.  There  are  two  kinds  of  gesture :  One, 
the  accompaniment  of  speech;  the  other,  the  expres- 
sion of  thought  without  speech,  or,  in  other  words, 
pantomimic  gesture.  As  understood  in  this  sense, 
there  is  a  wide  distinction  between  pantomime  proper 
and  gesture  in  vocal  expression.  They  are,  in  fact, 
two  very  different  arts,  because  one  simply  gives  em- 
phasis to  words  expressing  thought,  while  the  other 
expresses  thought  without  use  of  words.  In  order  to 
make  myself  clear,  I  restrict  the  use  of  the  term  ges- 
ture to  all  actions  which  accompany  voice,  and  I  call 
all  gesture  in  pantomimic  study,  action,  so  as  not  to 
confuse  the  mind. 

If  the  theory  of  evolution  be  a  truth,  pantomime 
must  have  been  the  first  means  of  expression  of  the 
first  parents  of  the  human  race.  Far,  far  away,  back 
of  the  glacial  era,  back  of  the  present  geological 
formation,  perhaps,  and  lost  in  the  dim,  silent  vistas 
of  past  ages  when  "  Greenland's  icy  mountains  "  were 
as  fair  as  "  India's  coral  strand,"  and  mankind 
sported  themselves  in  primitive  innocence  under  the 
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fabled  Saturnian  skies,  we  can  faintly  imagine  the  first 
cradle  of  man's  pantomimic  art.  For  in  all  legends 
and  supernatural  mysteries  that  have  reached  down 
to  this  later  age,  we  find  undeniable  evidence  that 
pantomime  originally  formed  the  only  means  of  re- 
ligious expression.  In  an  interesting  article  on  the 
evolution  of  dancing,  by  Lee  J.  Vance,  published  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  TJte  Popular  Scicftce  Monthly,  we  find 
the  following: 

"  In  his  *  Descent  of  Man,'  Mr.  Darwin  refers  briefly 
to  the  queer  antics  and  dancing  performances  of  birds 
during  the  excitement  of  courtship.  He  shows  that 
such  actions  are  made  by  the  male  to  charm  the  female. 
The  plain  inference  is  that  from  the  amatory  feelings 
arises  not  love-dancing  only,  but  dancing  in  general. 

**  Now,  I  think  Mr.  Spencer  would  say  that  the  re- 
lation between  courtship  and  dancing  is  not  a  relation 
of  cause  and  effect;  that  the  two  are  simultaneous  re- 
sults of  the  same  cause,  namely,  overflow  of  animal 
spirits  and  vivacity  of  every  kind.  The  spirit  that 
moves  men  to  shuffle  their  feet,  kick  up  their  heels, 
even  to  gambol  madly  until  they  swoon  from  exhaus- 
tion, may  come  from  different  feelings, — now  from 
youth,  health,  and  exuberant  spirits,  and  now  from 
joy,  triumph,  defiance,  or  rage/* 

Music  and  song  are  the  youngest  of  all  the  arts; 
they  have  not  yet  reached  their  maturity,  while  other 
arts  have  culminated  in  various  ages  and  exhibit  **  the 
sear  and  yellow  leaf "  of  decay.  Pantomime,  old  as 
creation  of  man  as  an  art  and  old  as  the  first  era  of 
animated  life  as  means  of  expression,  seems  to  be 
father  of  them  all,  and  yet  to  live  on  with  the  promise 
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of  perpetual  youth.  Let  us  take  the  oldest  forms 
positively  known  to  us,  i.e.,  pantomimic  expression  in 
religious  emotion  and  in  the  merry-making  of  nature 
festivals.  In  this  connection  we  find  that  folk-dancing, 
as  an  art,  was  the  first  to  rise  into  finished  art.  It 
has  rightly  been  called  "  the  eldest  of  the  arts,"  just 
as  music  is  the  youngest.  "  Beginning  in  a  desire  to 
kick,  dancing  grows  into  pantomime  which  exercises 
a  thought."  In  brief,  dances  ?is  representations  of 
love-making  are  not  frequent  among  the  lower  races, 
while  mystic,  festive  and  erotic  dances  are  numerous 
enough. 

As  an  art-factor,  pantomimic  folk-dance  cannot  be 
overrated.  Out  of  the  old  rural  songs  and  the  local 
cultus  dances — transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion as  mysteries  and  religious  festivals — the  marvel- 
ous structure  of  Greek  drama  was  evolved.  Dionysius, 
the  god  of  wine  and  the  Bacchic  revel,  became,  in 
course  of  time,  the  patron  of  the  drama.  Indeed, 
several  of  the  great  dramatists,  as  Eschylus  and 
Sophocles,  were  clever  and  skilful  dancers,  who  led  in 
the  chorus.  They  introduced  the  traditional  dances 
in  their  plays  for  artistic  purpose;  while  the  songs 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  dance  took  more 
formal  shape  in  that  kind  of  poetry  known  as  the 
ballad. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  investigate  the  legends, 
folk-lore,  mythology,  and  history  of  all  nations,  to 
obtain  a  correct  resume  of  pantomimic  expression  in 
the  temperaments  of  different  nationalities,  in  order 
to  deduce  therefrom  a  philosophy  of  pantomime.  In 
such  research  we  should  probably  be  surprised  to  find 
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that,  in  all  nations,  the  first  tribal  or  national  panto- 
mime would  be  an  expression  of  triumph  in  war  or 
in  the  chase;  the  second  an  overflow  of  man*s  re- 
ligiousness and  fear  regarding  the  manifold  powers 
of  nature  as  seen  in  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer, 
sunshine  and  storm,  etc.;  the  third,  the  social  ele- 
ment, as  thanks  for  benefits  received  and  protection 
enjoyed.  Then  would  follow  cooperation,  as  in  village 
life,  with  all  its  rural  pastimes,  harvest  rejoicing,  etc., 
and,  lastly,  a  surrender  to  the  tender  passion,  love. 
This,  I  fully  believe,  would  be  the  last  to  evolve  in 
primitive  man.  Previous  to  this,  it  seems  to  me  that 
passion  would  take  the  form  of  force  rather  than  of  the 
tantalizing  joys  and  sorrows  of  courtship  with*  its 
proverbial  uneven  course. 

Again  referring  to  Mr.  Vance's  excellent  article,  it 
is  interesting  to  find  him  saying  that,  "  It  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  Pawnee,  Dakota,  and  Zufii  rites  and 
initiations  were  retained  in  the  religious  dances  of 
ancient  Greece."  I  shall  not  dispute  this  statement, 
but  will  only  point  out  that  if  such  really  be  the  case, 
the  relation  between  the  two  cannot  bear  any  greater 
resemblance  than  the  Indian  language  does  to  the 
finished  form  of  the  Greek.  Both  are  forms  of  vocal 
expression,  but  in  different  stages  of  evolution.  The 
superb  pantomimic  expression  of  the  Greek  mystery 
plays  and  initiations  is  as  far  removed  from  Indian 
barbarism,  in  point  of  artistic  development,  as  the 
classic  Greeks  were  superior  in  intellectual  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Vance  continues :  "  The  use  of  the  bull-roarer, 
the  practice  of  daubing  the  candidate  with  clay  or  dirt. 
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the  wearing  of  masks,  the  use  of  serpents — these  are 
all  found  in  the  Greek  mysteries.  It  is  undeniable  that 
in  these  mysteries  the  Greeks  danced  much  as  the 
Iroquois,  Kwakiutls,  and  Zuiiis  dance  in  their  secret 
rites.  The  Goddess  Artemis,  at  Brauron,  in  Attica, 
was  served  by  young  girls,  who  imitated,  in  dances, 
the  gait  of  bears.  So,  too,  we  have  the  wolf  dances 
of  the  Hirpi,  in  which  performers  clothed  themselves 
in  the  skin  of  the  wolf  whose  feast  they  celebrated. 
Even  after  the  Greeks  gathered  into  walled  cities,  mys- 
tic dances  (medicine  dances  Indians  would  call  them) 
took  place  in  the  local  fanes  of  the  tribal  gods  and 
around  the  ancient  altars." 

Comparisons  for  the  sake  of  a  rude,  if  not  far- 
fetched, likeness  may  have  some  value  in  the  analysis 
of  evolution  in  ideas  and  their  expression.  I  might 
point  out  the  strange  relationship  between  our  most 
fashionably  dressed  ladies,  who  move  in  the  highest 
circle  of  society  and  who  associate  with  the  very  cream 
of  intellectual  and  scientific  development,  and  the 
Matabele  tribes  of  Africa;  but  the  comparison  would 
be  far-fetched,  no  matter  how  valuable  as  a  factor  in 
tracing  out  the  line  of  hereditary  transmission  in  men- 
tal development.  For  instance,  our  most  refined  ladies 
wear  feathers  in  their  head-dresses,  and  rings  stuck  in 
their  ears.  They  pinch  their  feet  to  make  them  small, 
and  their  waists  for  a  similar  reason.  They  wear  beads, 
bedeck  themselves  with  false  hair,  and,  Ossa  on  Pelion 
piling,  they  paint  and  powder  their  faces  with  earth- 
clay  and  other  ingredients.  The  most  barbarous  sav- 
ages all  do  these  things,  but  so  different  is  their 
method  of  doing  them  that,  in  reality,  there  is  abso- 
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lutely  no  comparison.  It  is  the  same  with  Indian 
dance  and  pantomime  as  compared  with  the  Greek. 

I  draw  these  distinctions  in  quoting  Mr.  Vance,  be- 
cause, while  his  article  is  a  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  pantomimic  expression  in 
dancing  (which  was  its  earliest  form  as  an  art),  he 
fails  to  take  the  comparative  esthetic  and  intellectual 
development  of  the  two  races  into  consideration.  For 
instance,  the  following  quotation  will  explain  what  I 
mean: 

"  Take,  for  example,  the  mysteries  of  Demeter,  '  she 
of  the  harvest  home,  of  the  corn  heaps.'  Two  mys- 
teries are  well  known  to  classical  scholars  as  the 
Eleusinia  and  the  Thesmophoria.  In  the  former,  after 
purifications,  the  mystae,  the  initiate,  performed  wild 
and  erotic  dances;  and  in  later  days,  when  the  Eleu- 
sinian  rites  became  part  of  the  state  religion  of  Athens, 
there  was,  in  conclusion,  a  spectacular  miracle-play 
representing  the  sorrows  and  consolations  of  Demeter 
— the  most  touching,  most  pathetic  figure  in  Greek 
mythology.  The  Tliesmophoria  was  the  feast  of  seed- 
time. The  Greek  matrons  performed  certain  sacred 
rites  and  secret  dances,  which  the  men  were  prohibited 
from  seeing.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Thesmophoria 
were  brought  from  Egypt,' where  the  women  danced  in 
similar  fashion  before  the  altar  of  the  bull-god  in  the 
Memphian  temples.  There  must  have  been  some  licen- 
tious doings  in  the  Greek  mystery,  or  else  the  plain-spoken 
historian  would  not  have  omitted  them  by  silence*  His 
apology  for  concealment  is  neatly  put,  *  as  they  re- 

*  The  italics  are  mine. 
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fused  to  tell  for  religion,  so  we  desired  not  to  hear  for 
modesty.' " 

There  is  as  much  justice  in  attributing  licentious- 
ness to  the  sacred  rites  of  Greek  and  Egyptian 
matrons,  because  of  the  sacred  secretness  of  their  re- 
ligious mysteries,  as  there  is  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  church.  The  Saviour  Himself  reserved  cer- 
tain mysteries  of  His  teachings  for  His  apostles  alone, 
and  St.  Paul  over  and  over  again  refers  to  them  in 
no  uncertain  way. 

Mr.  Vance  continues:  "The  important  feature  of 
all  mysteries,  savage  or  Greek,  is  dancing.  Lucian, 
in  his  /  Treatise  on  Dancing/  says :  *  You  cannot  find 
a  single  ancient  history  in  which  there  is  not  dancing. 
This  much  all  men  know,  that  most  people  say  of  the 
revealers  of  the  mysteries  that  they  dance  them  out.' 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  who  has  made  a  close  study  of 
Greek  mysteries,  quotes  the  reply  of  Quing  the  Bush- 
man, who,  asked  about  some  myths  of  his  people, 
answered :  '  Only  the  initiated  men  of  that  dance  know 
these  things.'  Hence  to  '  dance  out '  this  or  that,  ob- 
serves Mr.  Lang,  means  to  be  acquainted  with  this  or 
that  myth,  which  is  represented  in  a  dance  or  ballet 
d'action.  This  brings  us  to  the  point  we  would  be  at. 
The  medicine  dances  develop  into  mystery  plays,  set- 
ting forth  this  or  that  myth  which  in  turn  reached 
artistic  development  in  the  old  Greek  drama." 

This  is  exactly  it,  but  we  must  remember  that  these 
miracle-plays  were  performed  in  Greece  from  the  earli- 
est antiquity;  and,  further,  the  remotest  records  we 
possess  reveal  them  as  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
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most  advanced  tribe  of  Indians  that  we  have  yet  heard 
of  in  the  northern  states  of  America. 

If  my  readers  will  prefix  the  word  "  pantomime  ''  to 
all  the  foregoing  regarding  dancing,  they  will  obtain 
an  accurate  idea  of  its  importance  as  an  expressive 
art  during  the  untold  eras  of  antiquity.  Dancing,  as 
we  know  it,  is  comparatively  modern.  It  is  not  now 
pantomimic  because  the  ideas  expressed  in  its  motion 
have  been  forgotten.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  dances 
of  to-day  as  used  in  civilized  countries.  A  thing  can- 
not be  strictly  called  pantomime  unless  the  artist  or 
performer  understands  what  he  is  trying  to  express. 
If  he  does  not,  all  real  expression  is  lost  and  it  becomes 
purely  gymnastic  exercise,  the  worst  forms  of  whicTi 
is  the  so-called  French  ballet-dancing.  How  different 
from  such  meaningless  performances  were  the  won- 
drous dances  of  ancient  Israel  as  recorded  in  the  Bible! 
No  wonder  that  the  subtle  magnetic  potencies  of  such 
beautiful  motion  should  have  early  received  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  the  world's  greatest  meta- 
physical thinkers. 

The  grand  old  sages  of  Chaldea,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Palestine,  to  say  nothing  of  hoary  Hindustan,  were 
not  slow  to  utilize  such  possibilities  of  human  expres- 
sion, and  mold  them  into  a  strange  but  wonderful  al- 
legory of  man's  religious  conceptions.  Under  skilful 
training,  pantomimic  religion  became  the  powerful 
lever  of  the  priestly  devotees  of  the  temple,  and  its 
various  periodic  festivals  and  ceremonies  soon  exerted 
an  irresistible  influence  over  the  p)opulace.  In  fact,  it 
has  long  been  accepted  as  an  indisputable  fact  by  the 
keenest  of  our  archaeologists,  that  pantomimic  expres- 
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sion,  in  the  form  of  rhythmic  dance,  had  been  rounded 
out,  so  to  speak,  into  perfect  rehgious  ceremonial  by 
nearly  all  nations  boasting  of  any  degree  of  refinement. 
Even  to-day,  every  one  who  has  traveled  with  obser- 
vant eyes  in  Oriental  lands  knows  that  the  sacred  rites 
and  dances  performed  in  the  temples  are  accompanied 
with  that  slow  changing  of  weight  from  right  to  left, 
forward  and  backward,  which  gives  that  beautiful 
swaying  motion  of  the  whole  body  without  the  feet 
changing  their  positions.  This,  coupled  with  the 
natural  balance  of  head,  arm,  and  torso,  produces  the 
spiral  line  from  every  point  of  view.  For  instance. 
Col.  Fraser,  a  British  officer  in  India,  in  describing  the 
great  illumination  dance  of  the  "  Muntra  Wallahs," 
says : 

"  And  now  began  a  strange,  weird  dance,  accom- 
panied by  the  wild  melody  of  five  hundred  cythic 
flutes,  the  beating  of  tambours,  and  the  thrumminfj  of 
various  stringed-instruments.  The  women  and  young 
girls,  whose  enthusiasm  was  unrestrainable,  gave  vent 
to  it  in  wild  movements  of  their  graceful,  supple 
bodies.  .  .  .  Advancing  with  slow;  rhythmic  move- 
ment, not  of  the  feet  alone,  but  of  the  whole  form  from 
head  to  toe,  the  girls,  aged  about  fifteen,  brown  as 
berries,  agile  as  antelopes,  graceful  as  gazelles,  and 
lovely  with  barbaric  splendor  as  an  Arab's  ideal  houri, 
swayed,  bent,  advanced  by  twists  and  curves,  by  name- 
less writhings,  by  sweeping  genuflections,  by  move- 
ments the  very  poetry  of  motion,  until  we  were  lost 
in  a  maze  of  astonishment  at  the  capacity  of  the  human 
frame  to  express  mutely,  but  with  far  more  meaning 
and  eloquence  than  a  thousand  tongues  could  convey, 
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the  amazing  heights,  depths,  and  shades  of  emotion, 
totally  free  from  vulgarity  or  indeceucy,  and  as  pure  as 
that  of  the  ocean  billows  when  they  kiss  each  other  over  tJte 
grave  of  a  dead  cyclone."  * 

The  art  of  pantomime  cannot  be  taught  with 
printer's  ink,  for  various  reasons;  the  chief  reason 
being  that  the  best  pantomime  is  individual,  and  de- 
pends so  much  on  the  faintest  shades  of  motion  and 
facial  expression  that  all  written  description  fails  to 
give  the  right  conception.  Natural  ability,  of  course, 
plays  an  important  part,  as  it  does  in  everything  else; 
but  the  most  gifted  individual  in  the  world  is  much  im- 
proved by  a  thorough  course  of  study  in  pantomime. 

To-day  there  is  too  much  imitation.  Take  a  simple 
poem.  Twenty  pupils  of  the  same  teacher  are  very 
liable  to  pantomime  that  poem  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  This  shows  bad  teaching,  but  good  coaching, 
because  they  imitate  the  teacher.  With  proper  train- 
ing the  twenty  people  should  show  twenty  divergences 
from  the  main  type  of  action.  There  should  be  the 
shades  of  twenty  different  natures  and  temperaments 
if  the  training  be  perfect.    But,  of  course,  this  can  re- 

*  The  italics  are  mine,  inserted  to  emphasize  the  testimony  of  a 
British  officer  and  a  gentleman  to  the  purity  of  the  pantomimic  motion 
in  this  particular  Hindu  dance.  The  various  so-called  Oriental 
dances,  exhibited  at  the  famous  Midway  of  the  Chicago  Exposition, 
were  probably  the  most  monstrous  frauds  ever  practiced  on  the 
American  people,  a  public  fraud  in  comparison  with  which  Barnum's 
greatest  was  an  innocent  joke.  Most  of  the  dances  there  exhibited 
were  Oriental  enough,  but  they  were  the  obscene  gestiu-es  of  the  most 
depraved  creatures  that  the  European  quarters  of  the  Orient  can  find. 
All  the  higher  and  more  beautiful  pantomimic  dance  and  procession 
of  their  religious  mysteries  and  festivals  were  strangely  omitted. 
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suit  only  from  a  thorough  school  course,  and  not  from 
a  few  special  lessons  wherein  results  and  not  principles 
are  required. 

I  now  reach  the  conclusion  of  my  subject;  and,  by 
way  of  advice,  would  say  that  a  good  all-round  prac- 
tice of  esthetic  exercises,  and  a  careful  study  of  Les- 
sons IV.  to  XIX.  in  this  book,  will  do  much  toward 
giving  a  tabulated  exposition  of  the  gymnastic  prin- 
ciples of  pantomime. 


ADDENDUM. 

A  GLIMPSE  AT  THE  WORK  OF  GENEVIEVE 

STEBBINS. 

BY   ELSIE   M.   WILBOR. 
(Copyright,  189 1,  by  Edgar  S.  Werner.) 

**  And  I  will  tell  you  things,  my  dear, 
Your  alphabet  has  never  spelled." 

DELSARTISM  as  it  can  be  taught  and  Delsartism 
as  it  is  popularly  taught  serves  to  emphasize  the 
immensity  of  the  subject,  a  subject  so  wide  that  even 
poor  teaching  cannot  but  get  some  good  from  it  to 
give  to  hungry  humanity,  while  in  the  hands  of  a 
master  it  affords  boundless  opportunity  for  the  de- 
veloping of  mental  and  physical  strength.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  see  the  principles  of  Delsartism  in  ac- 
tive working  under  the  direction  of  one  who  has 
wrested  from  the  system  more  of  its  secrets  than  it 
has  yielded  to  any  other  investigator.  Since  1876, 
when  she  was  first  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Del- 
sartism in  the  person  of  Steele  MacKaye,  down  to  the 
present  moment,  Genevieve  Stebbins  has  never  lost  her 
enthusiasm  for,  and  belief  in,  the  course  of  esthetic 
study  outlined  by  the  Frenchman  for  the  expressing 
of  the  faith  that  is  within  us.  More,  she  has  not 
buried  the  talents  confided  to  her,  but  from  every 
thought-germ    received,   a   colony   has    sprung   into 
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being.  Science  and  art  equally  have  been  drawn  on 
to  sustain  her  thought-life,  and  with  such  liberal 
nourishment,  small  wonder  that  the  results  have  been 
large.  Whether  she  is  at  her  best  in  authorial  or  in 
tutelary  work  is  difficult  to  decide.  Before  touching 
on  her  work  as  teacher,  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  books  bearing  her  name. 

The  hoHday  season  of  1885  marked  an  event  in  the 
elocutionary  and  artistic  world,  for  it  saw  the  appear- 
ance of  "  The  Delsarte  System  of  Expression,"  an  era- 
making  book  in  literature  of  its  kind.  While  not 
ignoring  the  importance  of  vocal  drill,  it  impressed  the 
necessity  of  careful  and  long-continued  bodily  culture. 
It  sought  to  do  away  with  the  old-time  calisthenics 
that  inculcated,  in  its  angular  movements,  the  spirit 
of  a  blow  for  a  blow,  and  in  its  place  gave  strength 
plus — and  what  a  big  plus! — grace.  It  gathered  up 
the  hitherto  widely  scattered  and  much  mystified 
points  that  constituted  the  public's  knowledge  con- 
cerning Delsarte,  besides  containing  much  new  ma- 
terial, the  whole  topically  arranged  in  lessons  having 
a  well-planned  beginning  and  a  definite  aim.  Starting 
by  breaking  down  the  barriers  that  inherited  instincts 
and  fashionable  cultivation  had  erected  between  the 
true  self  and  its  unworthy  representative,  variously 
known  as  "  bearing/'  '*  manner,"  etc.,  it  sought  to 
direct  the  released  forces  into  broader  channels  and 
give  them  an  impetus  that  should  prevent  their  re- 
solidification. 

The  widespread  approval  with  which  these  ideas  met 
is  a  matter  of  history.  Subsequently  (1888)  Mrs.  Steb- 
bins  prepared  a  second  and  smaller  book.  "  Society 
Gymnastics,"  covering  the  same  ground,  but  more 
arbitrary  in  its  treatment  of  exercises,  omitting  almost 
wholly  the  reasons  for  their  practice,  and  intended 
merely  as  a  drill-book.  In  1893  appeared  ''  Dynamic 
Breathing  and  Harmonic  Gymnastics,"  a  complete 
system  of  psychical,  esthetic,  and  physical  culture,  per- 
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haps  the  most  advanced  book  on  breathing  ever  piib- 
Hshed,  and  indicating  how  to  increase  physical,  mental, 
and  magnetic  power.  In  1899  was  published  *'  The 
Genevieve  Stebbins  System  of  Physical  Training,"  a 
complete  gymnastic  system  along  esthetic  lines  in- 
tended for  school  use,  it  being  the  author's  perfected 
system  after  many  years  of  experience  as  teacher  and 
director  of  physical  training  in  the  best  schools  in 
New  York.  Now,  in  1901,  is  issued  the  sixth  edition 
of  "  The  Delsarte  System  of  Expression,"  revised  and 
enlarged  by  much  new  valuable  matter,  to  which  have 
been  added  thirty-two  pages  of  half-tone  illustrations 
from  photographs  taken  direct  from  famous  antique 
masterpieces,  which  long  have  been  the  objects  of  Mrs. 
Stebbins's  studies  and  which  have  formed  the  basis 
of  both  her  artistic  statue-posing  and  of  her  method 
of  teaching. 

Mrs.  Stebbins's  work  as  teacher  is  unique.  In  her 
scheme  of  education  there  is  a  niche  for  everybody — 
the  young  and  the  old;  the  rich  and  the  poor;  the 
fanatic  and  the  tyro;  the  simple  searcher  after  health 
and  grace  and  the  logician  who  demands  a  reason  for 
the  name  of  God. 

In  speaking  of  her  instruction  I  shall  confine  mvself 
to  class-work,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  present  only 
types. 

Scene:  a  class-room  in  Mrs.  Reed's  school  for 
young  ladies,  a  bright  grate-fire  that  softens  the  out- 
lines of  wooden  benches,  pushed  back  against  the  wall 
to  make  room  for  the  class  about  to  assemble,  nearly 
a  score  of  children  ranging  from  five  to  twelve  vears 
of  age,  and  a  few  parents  as  spectators.  Some  one 
enters,  passes  quickly  to  a  small  platform,  and  faces 
the  children,  with  **  Good-morning."  It  is  Mrs.  Steb- 
bins. This  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  for  the  little  ones, 
and  the  teacher's  assistance  is  needed  to  stand  the  class 
so  that  flying  arms  and  torsos  shall  not  collide.  An 
accompanist  is  arranging  music  for  the  drill,  so  that 
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there  shall  be  no  delay  when  a  sudden  change  of  move- 
ment requires  a  corresponding  change  of  musical 
rhythm  and  tempo. 

Mrs.  Stebbins  is  dressed  in  walking  costume,  made 
sufficiently  loose  to  allow  utmost  freedom  of  body  in 
all  directions. 

"  Now  look  closely  at  me,"  says  the  teacher,  "  and 
if  I  see  any  little  girl  doing  anything  that  I  do  not  do, 
or  in  a  way  different  from  my  way,  I  shall  know  that 
that  little  girl  is  blind,  at  least  to  me." 

Then  she  raises  her  arms  above  her  head,  all  power 
being  concentrated  in  the  upper  arm,  the  parts  below 
the  elbow  hanging  loosely. 

"  Your  hands  are  leaves,  and  the  arm  is  the  bough; 
there  is  no  breeze  and  the  leaves  are  hanging  motion- 
less. Now  the  bough  drops,  and  the  air  coming  under 
the  leaves  quickly,  raises  them  as  the  bough  falls.  Re- 
member, it  is  the  air  and  not  you  that  raises  the  hand." 

And  so  the  first  step  in  graceful  movement  is  taugfht. 
But  the  little  arms  are  wofully  stiff,  and  the  little  hands 
scoop  through  the  air  with  anything  but  fluttering, 
leaf-like  motion.  However,  this  is  almost  the  first  les- 
son. Strange  that  the  much-talked-of  unconscious 
grace  of  childhood  should  be  so  lamentably  lacking 
in  these  children  of  the  '*  four  hundred."  Can  it  be 
that  the  corsets  and  repression  of  their  ancestors  are 
finding  a  tongue  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation? 
The  teacher  comes  down  from  platform  and  bends  the 
arms  of  some  of  the  smaller  children. 

Then  come  head-exercises,  class  still  standing.  The 
children  are  seated  now  while  their  legs  are  swung 
and  their  bodies  bent  at  thigh  in  every  direction,  al- 
ways observing  opposition  of  head  and  arm.  The 
smallest  ones  are  allowed  to  rest,  while  the  others  are 
given  posturing  and  attitudes;  the  older  ones  are  then 
dismissed  that  the  babies  may  have  extra  drilling. 

I  draw  closer  for  better  stud  v.  What  is  this?  One 
wee  midget,  scarce  seven  years  old,  is  following  Mrs. 
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Stebbins  with  devouring  attention.  Her  little  arms 
and  bodv  have  an  action  verv  different  from  that  of 
her  mates ;  there  is  both  grace  and  intelligence  in  her 
movements.  I  watch  her  till  the  hour  is  over,  and 
then  I  question.  I  am  told  that  about  two  months  ago 
regular  work  was  begun  with  this  child,  and  several 
lessons  given  her  each  week,  home  practice  being 
carried  on  with  her  mother.  So  interested  is  she  in 
the  work  that  dolls  are  gladly  thrown  aside  for  a  les- 
son. The  result  is  already  marked,  especially  when  she 
is  contrasted  with  children  of  her  age.  It  proves  bet- 
ter than  any  words  can  tell  the  suitability,  nay,  the 
desirability  of  Delsarte  work  among  children.  Science 
is  not  belittled  by  being  shorn  of  its  high-sounding 
phrases,  and  in  the  kindergarten  many  a  principle 
finds  its  truest  and  noblest  corollary. 

An  Intermediate  Class. 

The  scene  changes.  It  is  afternoon  now,  and  we  are 
in  a  young  ladies*  seminary  to  see  regular  weekly  drill 
of  the  graduating  class.  While  I  am  waiting,  the  prin- 
cipal tells  of  her  school,  in  which  she  feels  pardonable 
pride.  The  pupils  number  nearly  a  hundred.  The 
session  closes  at  one  o'clock,  an  hour  earlier  than  most 
private  schools;  but  this  is  made  up  by  omitting  re- 
cess. At  eleven  o'clock  is  a  few  minutes'  intermission, 
when  milk  is  served;  then  work  is  resumed.  She  has 
no  boarding-pupils,  and  does  not  desire  any ;  "  the 
relation  between  pupils  and  teachers  is  always  pleas- 
anter  if  each  can  forget  the  other  for  a  part  of  the  day," 
she  says.  She  is  proud  of  her  girls,  and  tells  of  a 
class  that  graduated  some  years  ago  so  beautiful  in 
face  and  form  that  people  came  to  watch  them  at  their 
gymnastic  work.  This  year  the  regular  school-work 
is  so  crowded  that  the  Delsarte  class  must  meet  after 
school  hours — no  hardship,  evidently,  from  the  eager- 
ness with  which  they  assemble.    But  the  class  and  its 
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teacher  are  here,  and  I  have  no  eyes  or  ears  for  any- 
thing else. 

The  young  ladies,  not  far  beyond  eighteen  in  years, 
have  changed  their  gowns  for  a  charming  gymnasium 
suit  of  white  and  gray,  their  own  design.  Once  more 
Mrs.  Stebbins  steps  to  platform  and  raises  her  arms 
as  with  the  little  children.  But  the  manner  of  putting 
it  to  the  class  before  her  is  somewhat  different.  The 
arms  are  raised,  and  she  says: 

"  I  choose  to  drop  my  arm ;  I  choose  to  let  go  of 
myself.  You  will  find  a  great  difference  between  re- 
laxing from  choice  and  relaxing  from  feebleness  or  in- 
ability to  remain  strong.  We  here  are  not  feeble, 
therefore  we  relax  because  we  wish  to." 

After  a  few  minutes*  exercising  the  class  are  seated, 
while  some  of  the  theory  of  the  work  is  explained. 
Mrs.  Stebbins  says  that  the  theory  of  the  nerves  being 
wires,  as  it  were,  along  which  the  brain-impulse  is 
sent  like  an  electric  message,  is  not  held  by  recent 
scientific  investigators.  They  now  believe  that  the 
vibration  of  the  nerve  creates  an  aura  around  it,  which, 
permeating  the  mem])er  through  which  the  particular 
nerve-tract  passes,  results  in  accomplishing  the  brain- 
impulse.  Motion  that  is  controlled  by  thought  is  never 
nervous.  This  defines  the  difference  between  the 
orator's  action,  which  has  thought  in  it,  and  the  hod- 
carrier's  action,  which  is  purely  force.  Every  part 
of  the  body  should  move  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  except 
when  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  circles  and  break 
them  up;   then  the  movement  should  become  spiral. 

Walking  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  perhaps  most 
poorly  done  acts  of  life.  There  are  almost  as  many 
different  walks  as  there  are  persons.  In  telling  the 
class  how  to  walk,  Mrs.  Stebbins  suggests  that  they 
feel  as  if  they  are  breathing  through  the  legs.  Keep 
the  body  well  forward;  do  not  allow  it  to  settle  hack 
on  the  hips.  Learn  to  carry  the  trunk  by  means  of 
breathing.     Practice  swinging  the  leg  at  thigh  until 
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the  joint  is  perfectly  flexible.  Always  have  a  lig^ht 
foot ;  foot  should  be  able  to  swing  from  ankle  as  easily 
and  independently  as  hand  from  wrist.  The  right  kind 
of  walking  generates  force  as  fast  as  it  is  expended, 
so  that  were  it  not  that  the  muscles  become  tired,  one 
might  walk  forever.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  being  muscularly  tired  and  being  nervously 
tired.  The  one  is  healthy;  the  other  leads  to  disease. 
All  the  extremities  of  action — foot,  hand,  tongue,  jaw, 
etc. — should  be  light  and  free. 

The  class  are  rested  now,  and  continue  their  exercise 
in  the  various  leg-movements,  opposition  of  arms  and 
legs,  head-movements,  opposition  of  head  and  torso, 
and  of  head  and  arms. 

The  teacher  impresses  on  the  pupils  that  all  force 
should  come  from  upper  arm.  Breath  should  seem  to 
pass  through  arm  and  so  inflate  forearm  and  hand  that 
they  rise  and  float  on  the  air  like  a  balloon.  Life  is 
conquest  of  gravitation.  Death  occurs  when  we  are 
overcome  by  gravitation. 

Mrs.  Stebbins,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  carries 
out  Mrs.  Browning's  words,  "  He  lives  most  life  who- 
ever breathes  most  air."  Who  does  not  feel  more 
strength  and  buoyancy  when  the  lungs  are  well  filled! 
The  foot  fairly  spurns  the  ground;  earth  has  no  at- 
traction for  us.  Our  strength  is  at  the  ribs.  The  finest 
breath  in  the  world  is  the  enthusiastic  breath ;  but  this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  excitement.  If  we  analyze 
breathing,  we  find  that  for  the  first  moment  the  abdo- 
men swells  out  a  little;  but  the  instant  the  breath  be- 
comes deep,  the  ribs  expand  and  the  abdomen  shrinks 
in  and  is  swallowed  up  in  the  general  uprising  of  the 
trunk. 

The  lesson  closes  with  attitudes  that  bring  into  play 
in  symmetrical  but  vigorous  manner  every  muscle  of 
the  body.  The  teacher  does  not  spare  herself,  but  goes 
through  every  movement  as  enthtisiastically  and  care- 
fully as  if  she,  too,  were  a  student. 
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A  Philosophical  Class. 

Again  the  scene  changes,  and  I  find  myself  in  a 
drawing-room,  surrounded  by  ladies,  most  of  whom 
are  of  middle  age.  There  is  an  intellectual  atmosphere 
that  marks  the  circle  as  one  of  thinkers  rather  than 
of  doers  of  the  word;  a  circle  that  might  aptly  select 
for  its  motto,  "  Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest, 
acts  the  best."  It  is  the  philosophical  class.  Women 
(I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  class  around  me)  need  rous- 
ing. Why  should  men  amuse  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  few  women  who,  realizing  their  condition, 
strive  to  change  it?  Is  it  humorous  to  see  a  blind  man 
groping  his  way  through  the  streets?  Let  woman 
study  philosophy,  theosophy,  moral  law,  or  anything 
she  will,  so  that  she  is  taken  outside  of  herself.  She 
may  make  mistakes  in  the  beginning;  who  does  not? 
Mere  fashion  does  not  lead  to  spirituality,  and  the 
average  fashionable  woman  resembles  either  a  well- 
trained  housemaid  or  a  carefully-groomed  horse. 

My  reverie  is  interrupted  by  sight  of  Mrs.  Stebbins 
in  a  teagown  of  rose-color  and  white.  Genius  has  been 
roughly  defined  as  having  ideas  that  other  people  do 
not  have.  Mrs.  Stebbins,  whether  she  be  a  genius  in 
that  sense  or  not,  certainly  has  a  way  of  presenting 
ideas  that  other  people  do  not  have.  She  is  to  talk  on 
the  music  of  motion.    She  says: 

*'  The  first  motion  of  being  is  a  verb.  Verb  means 
simply  word.  So  I  read  that  verse  in  St.  John,  '  In 
the  beginning  was  the  verb,  and  the  verb  was  with 
(jod,  and  the  verb  was  God.'  The  Hindoo  name  of 
God,  Aum,  has  great  significance.  I  think  it  must 
have  ])een  the  first  word  in  the  universe,  being  com- 
posed merely  of  an  outgoing  breath,  '  an,'  and  a  clo- 
sure, '  m.'  It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  name 
of  God  in  all  languages  is  composed  of  a  circle  and  a 
line.    Sav  '  Aum/  '  Dieu,'  '  Gott,'  '  God,'  or  the  word 
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in  any  other  language  you  may  know,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  mouth  in  pronouncing  the  word  will  as- 
sume the  shape  of  a  circle  and  a  line.  The  ego  or 
being  is  known  only  through  its  verb ;  the  being  is  the 
verb,  the  verb  is  the  word,  the  word  is  the  universe. 
The  devil  is  disease,  fatigue;  God  is  life,  power.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  want  such  a  splendidly-balanced 
humanity  as  we  seem  to  be  drifting  toward,  for  it  is  not 
apt  to  produce  a  genius.  Great  geniuses  are  part  devil ; 
that  is  why  Byron  could  write  such  magnificent  verse 
and  yet  scandalize  the  entire  world.  Sensitiveness  to 
impressions  comes  from  draining  some  force  almost 
to  its  last  degree,  and  continuing  the  drain  for  some 
time,  which  makes  the  part  so  drained  supersensitive, 
and  it  becomes  aware  of  vibrations  unperceived  by  the 
average  man,  the  result  of  which  is  a  genius." 

Coming  more  directly  to  the  consideration  of  her 
subject,  Mrs.  Stebbins  continues : 

"  Melody  is  that  which  distinguishes ;  it  tells  a  story. 
It  is  not  born  of  one  stroke,  but  runs  along.  In  music 
it  is  denoted  by  a  staff  with  tiny  black  notes.  Harmony 
is  the  great  chord  of  everything  being  one.'*  [In  this 
the  reader  will  perceive  the  application  of  the  idea  of 
the  word  "  God  "  being  composed  of  a  circle  and  a 
line.]  "  Great  calamities  are  beneficial  in  that,  for  a 
short  time  at  least,  every  person  vibrates  in  harmony. 
Pettiness  and  selfishness  are,  for  the  moment,  forgot- 
ten. It  is  oneness  of  motion  that  is  great.  In  the 
body,  harmony  is  the  one  steady,  simultaneous  action 
that  arrives  in  poised  attitude — a  cliK)rd  of  motion. 
Bodily  harrhony  is  found  in  perfect  balance;  it  is  the 
power  of  using  all  the  body  at  once.  Rhythm  is  per- 
fect correspondence  of  external  manifestations  with  in- 
ternal causes.  In  the  body  it  is  the  power  of  always 
holding  the  reins  of  action.  No  matter  how  rapid,  how 
impetuous  the  motion,  one  should  ever  be  its  master, 
with  full  control  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  action, 
and  the  power  to  call  a  halt  at  any  part  of  the  circle. 
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**  Human  motion  may  have  powerful  influence  on 
the  music  of  the  spheres.  Every  move  displaces  air, 
and  air-vibrations  go  on  after  we  can  no  longer  see 
or  hear  them.  What  we  know  of  the  world  is  only 
what  we  can  see  and  hear;  we  cannot  judge  of  the 
extent  to  which  movements  aflFect  the  music  of  the 
spheres.  Every  thought  is  a  vibration  that  is  going 
on  through  space,  making  either  divine  music  or  in- 
fernal discord.  Everything  is  motion.  If  God  had 
never  moved,  we  should  not  be.  This  is  said  with  a 
mighty  antagonism  to  the  doctrine  that  God  is  merely 
our  conception  of  Him.  God  is,  indeed,  dependent 
upon  our  existence,  but  what  is  existence?  It  is  the 
coming  out  of  the  *  istence,'  the  being. 

"  Now,  to  every  one  belongs  a  particular  melody  and 
color.  A  cultivated  ear  never  mistakes  Rubinstein  for 
Beethoven.  Every  person  has  a  music  of  his  own 
sphere,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  catch  the  sound 
because  of  lack  of  cultivation.  No  person,  however 
gifted,  has  anything  not  shared  at  least  potentially 
by  everybody  else  in  the  world.  A  harp  is  not 
necessarily  bounded  by  a  frame,  and  a  ray  of 
light  may  be  a  string.  But  a  stream  can  never  rise 
higher  than  its  source,  finer  can  never  come  from 
coarser,  unless  the  coarser  has  something  finer  than 
itself  in  its  core.  This  something  may  be  and  usually 
is  invisible  to  us.  We  may  illustrate  by  taking  a  cake 
of  ice  for  the  coarser  element;  it  melts  and  becomes 
water,  which  is  a  step  higher.  But  it  would  never  have 
become  water  but  for  the  heat  contained  in  its  bosom. 
Rising  still  higher,  the  water  becomes  steam,  not 
through  itself,  water,  but  through  the  heat  which  it 
still  enfolds,  a  mighty  force  in  the  world's  economy. 

"  The  mind  permeates  every  part  of  the  body  as 
water  fills  a  sponge.  If  it  does  not,  there  is  disease. 
The  brain  is  the  flower  of  the  trunk.  But  no  one  can 
rise  unless  he  takes  his  body  with  him.     When  the 
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brain  gets  away,  it  must  ever  retrace  its  steps  and  wait 
for  the  body." 

With  this  point  in  view,  Mrs.  Stebbins  has  the  class 
concentrate  their  attention  on  their  bodies.  She  ^ives 
the  Yoga  Breathing-Exercise  found  on  page  86  of 
"  Dynamic  Breathing  and  Harmonic  Gymnastics." 

A  Class  in  Nerve-Gymnastics, 

The  fourth  and  last  scene  is  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  apart- 
ment house.  Like  the  preceding  class,  this  one  is  com- 
posed of  ladies,  nearly  all  of  middle  age,  wht)  ctmld 
be  benefited  by  vigorous  gymnastic  exercise.  Hut 
they,  too,  seem  to  think  the  brain  the  only  part  \\i\x\\\ 
cultivating;  and  the  teacher  conveys  a  rebuke  \w  the 
very  first  of  her  talk  on  harmony  of  expression,  a  re- 
buke that  might  be  expressed  in  the  sentence,  **  Learn- 
ing is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself." 

Mrs.  Stebbins  begins  by  saying:  **  Whenever  you 
do  anything  in  harmony  you  are  fulfilling  a  great  law 
of  correspondence;  you  are  getting  in  tune  with  the 
universe.  Messages  are  waiting  for  us  everywhere,  but 
we  cannot  receive  them.  To  live  in  harmony  with  the 
law  of  God  is  to  pray  without  ceasing.  Are  the  sun 
and  the  other  works  of  nature  so  much  more  important 
than  we  are  that  we  can  disobey  laws  without  penalty 
or  even  attracting  attention?  Tliis  notion  comes  from 
considering  our  bodies  of  less  importance  than  our 
brains,  and  a  thing  apart  from  brain-tissue." 

Note  the  delicate  rebuke!  She  then  touches  on 
the  evolution  of  protoplasm,  as  she  calls  chyle  and 
chj-me,  into  thought-vibration. 

"  After  the  thought  has  been  evolved  it  waits  to  be 
sent  somewhere.  It  is  wrong  and  cruel  after  the  body 
has  provided  the  thought  if  it  is  prevented  from  ful- 
filling its  purpose  and  completing  the  circle  of  motion 
for  which  it  was  intended." 

Having  coaxed  the  class  into  the  mood  of  exercis- 
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ing,  she  directs  them  to  raise  the  entire  arm  solely  by 
the  power  of  the  upper  arm,  and  then  release  the  hand 
with  full  consciousness  of  the  act,  saying,  "  I  can  let 
go  and  I  will."  This  idea  is  carried  through  the  entire 
arm,  then  to  the  leg.  The  body  is  swayed  in  a  circle 
at  the  waist,  and  the  head  is  circled  at  the  neck,  in 
order  that  what  she  says  may  not  only  get  into  the 
brain,  but  into  the  body  as  well. 

*'  When  one  gets  so  far  that  he  can  control  nerve- 
flow,  he  understands  regulation  of  nerve-expenditure. 
Continued  tension  results  in  automatic  tension,  which 
is  using  divine  power  in  a  useless  way.  The  fact  of 
letting  hand,  forearm,  or  arm  go,  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  bodily  power  is  diminished.  To  keep  ten- 
sion always  in  the  arm  does  not  tend  to  health  of  that 
member.  The  torso  must,  however,  always  have  some 
tension  in  it  to  support  the  spine.  The  internal  organs 
are  heavy,  and  attraction  of  gravitation  tends  to  pull 
down  the  trunk,  while  dressmakers  help  it  earthward 
all  they  can.  To  overcome  this  falling  tendency,  feel 
as  if  the  breath  came  through  the  legs.  A  good  prac- 
tice is  to  rise  on  ball  of  foot  and  then  let  weight  down 
again,  holding  breath  all  the  time.  Try  to  feel  as  if 
the  breath  were  lifting  you  ofif  your  feet.  If  one  is 
going  up  stairs  rapidly,  it  should  be  on  a  full  held 
breath.  Xever  pull  yourself  up  from  one  stair  to  an- 
other with  empty  lungs. 

"  A  great  secret  of  beauty  in  pictures  and  statues  lies 
in  the  artist's  observing  opposition  of  head  and  arm. 
Ability  to  turn  upper  arm  in,  thus  throwing  elbow 
out,  denotes  power  in  arm.  Power  is  shown  in  leg 
when  knee  is  out.  In  the  great  statues  of  Minerva, 
Diana,  and  Juno,  they  are  always  represented  with 
knees  out;  but  all  Venuses,  except  the  Venus  of  Milo, 
have  the  knees  in.  The  thumb  should  always  be  in 
position  to  grasp;  in  proportion  as  it  falls  away  from 
this  position  is  weakness  expressed  in  the  banc}." 

The  lesson  is  at  an  end,  and  the  class  melts  rapidly 
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away.  How  many,  I  wonder,  will  take  the  principles 
entrusted  to  them  this  day  and  make  them  a  part  of 
their  lives?  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Stebbins's  efforts  are 
appreciated,  as  is  shown  by  the  following^  extract  from 
a  letter  written  to  her  by  Mrs.  Botta,  in  behalf  of  a 
class  similar  to  the  one  just  described: 

"  Few  of  us  in  New  York  can  deny  that  we  live  in 
a  high  state  of  nervous  tension.  This  chronic  constric- 
tion of  nerves,  never  relaxed,  involves  such  expendi- 
ture of  vital  force  as  often  precludes  possibility  of  rest. 
For  this  condition  the  system  of  Delsarte  offers  a 
remedy,  as  you  have  shown,  by  teaching  how  to  rest, 
how  to  train  nerves  not  less  than  muscles  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  physical  culture,  how  to  move  and  act 
with  greatest  economy  of  force,  without  wasting  vital 
powers  in  superfluous  action  as  we  all  do;  teaching, 
in  short,  both  repose  and  action,  relaxation  and  con- 
centration, and  that  command  of  reserved  force  so 
essential  in  character  as  well  as  in  all  the  arts.  The 
education  of  two*  or  three  generations  in  these  great 
principles  would  do  away  entirely  with  round  shoul- 
ders, hollow  chests,  and  spinal  curvatures,  now  so 
common,  and,  I  fully  believe,  would  produce  a  race 
which,  in  beauty  of  form  and  expression,  would  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  antique  statues  whose  forms 
and  attitudes  you  can  so  beautifully  represent." 

To  those  that  know  of  Mrs.  Stebbins's  work  onlv 
as  teacher  the  allusion  in  the  above  extract  to  "  antique 
statues  "  may  not  be  clear.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
splendid  control  of  body  to  be  gained  by  earnest,  pro- 
longed application  of  the  Delsarte  principles,  she  gives 
an  annual  **  Delsarte  matinee  '*  at  a  leading  theatre, 
one  of  the  chief  attractions  being  her  excellent  repre- 
sentations of  statuary.  To  the  uninitiated  it  may  seem 
an  easy  thing  to  throw  one's  body  at  will  into  attitudes 
such  as  the  Flying  Mercury,  the  Fighting  Gladiator, 
or  the  Dancing  Faun.     I  say  to  these  people,  try  it; 
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you  will  ever  after  have  a  sincere  respect  for  all  flesh 
and  blood  imitations  of  works  of  art.  Mrs.  Stebbins's 
attitudes  are  unique  in  that  they  are  not  a  series  of 
tableaux,  or  a  collection  of  poses  each  one  starting^ 
from  a  base  position,  as  it  were.  Instead,  they  melt 
into  one  another,  as  the  views  of  a  stereopticon  dis- 
solve and  reappear  before  our  eyes,  never  for  an  instant 
leaving  the  sheet  blank. 

Next  to  its  eclecticism,  one  of  the  strong  points  of 
the  Delsarte  System  of  mental  and  physical  culture  is 
its  non-sectarianism.  While  touching  the  heights  and 
depths  of  religious  belief,  it  does  not  intrude  upon  any 
one's  vows.  This  finds  confirmation  in  the  noteworthy 
fact  that  in  New  York  city  it  is  simultaneously  in  use 
at  such  a  strong  Presbyterian  school  as  that  of  the 
Misses  Graham,  and  in  the  equally  strong  Roman 
Catholic  Institution  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  while  the 
non-sectarian  Seidl  Society  of  Brooklyn  has  weekly 
lectures  on  the  subject.  A  teacher  not  versatile  would 
find  it  difficult  to  meet  such  diverse  requirements.  But 
Mrs.  Stebbins  never  repeats  herself.  She  delights  in 
paradoxes  of  situation  as  well  as  of  speech. 

To  estimate  ofifhand  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Stebbins's 
work  is  impossible.  It  spreads  out  in  all  directions, 
and  is  bounded  only  by  the  limitations  of  the  finite. 
If  a  science  of  life  be  ever  evolved,  her  work  will  have 
played  an  important  part  in  its  formation.  The  key- 
note of  her  effort  is  fairly  summed  up  in  these  words : 

**  Life's  but  a  means  unto  an  end,  that  end, 

Beginning,  mean,  and  end  to  all  things — God." 
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Portal,  quotation   from 331 

Praxiteles 420 

Preposition 305 

Previous  lessons,  how  to  use 335 

Primary  oppositions  of  arm  and  head 117 

Profiles 243 

chart  of 243 

Progressions,  ascending 309 

Promethean  spark,  the 116 

Pronoun 305 

Pythagoras 108 

R. 

Rachel 75.  161 

Rainbow,  used  in  illustration 107,  327 

Raphael 375 

Reaction,  law  of 262 
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Reed's,  Mrs.,  School 475 

Registers 290 

Regnier,  M 73,  76,  141,  386 

Relaxation  not  inertia 402 

Respiration 287 

Respiratory  and  vocal  organs,  correct  use  of 288 

Rhythm 261 

Run,  the 164 

Ruskin 75,  SH,  34©.  422 

quotations  from io2.  138,  159,  160,  329,  336,  338 

S. 

Samson,  M. ,  quotations  from 77,  122 

interpreter  for  Rachel 161 

Sapphire 332 

Sardius 332 

Scholar,  altitude  of  the 146 

Selections,  directions  for  analyzing  and  practicing 316 

Semeiotics,  definition  of 135 

science  of 137,  142 

Seneca 454 

Sentiment 3^9 

Sequence,  law  of 260,  457 

Serapis,  oracle  of 108 

Serpentine  movement 180 

Shade,  vocal 293,  294,  308,  310 

Shakespeare 430 

Shakespeare,  William  (the  vocal  teacher),  his  method....  317 

Shoulder 191,  263 

as  a  thermometer 118,  123 

Shoulder  attitudes 266 

*'  Show  Acres  " 430 

Sigh 295 

Signs,  musical 314 

Silence,  father  of  a  word 303 

Singing 296 

Sinuousness,  how  to  acquire 97 
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Sitting  attitudes 266 

Slide  297 

Sob 295 

Sontag 75 

Sophocles 464 

Spencer,  Herbert 75,  385,  463 

Spiral  movement 192 

Spirit,  definition  of 13S 

Spiritual  love,  three  degrees  of 333 

St.  Augustine,  quotation  from 142 

St.  Denis 382 

Stebbins' s  Genevieve,  work 473 

St.  Genevieve,  church  of 73 

St.  Paul,  quotation  from iio 

St.  Pierre,  quotation  from 333 

Stones,  arrangement  and  signification  of 332 

Strength,  conscious 258 

Stuart,  William 78 

Study,  meaning  of loi 

and  toil 160 

reason  for 337 

Substantive 304 

Succession,  law  of 457 

Swedenborg,  quotations  from 109,  no 

Swedish  system 401,  413 

System,  basis  of  the 105 
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Talma , 161 

Taylor,  Dr.  G.   H 405,  409 

Teaching,  false  system  of 339 

Technique,  attention  to 102 

Temperament,  trusting  to 76 

Thermometers  of  passion 259 

Theseus 150,  403 

Thesmophoria,  the 467 
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Thigh,  movement  of 157 

strength  of 156 

its  part  in  walking 122,  156 

Thinker,  attitude  of  the 146 

Thought,  tendency  of 259 

Three,  the  vital  number 113 

things  to  be  borne  in  mind 167 

Thumb 263 

as  a  thermometer 176 

significance  of  the  attitudes  of 177,  178 

Thummin,  stones  in .' 331 

Titian 339 

Tone,  quality  of 290 

points  of  reverberation  of 291 

color  of 292 

preparation  for 296 

Topaz ^ 332 

Torso 118,  120,  207 

zones  of 117,  207 

attitudes  of 208 

carriage  and  expression  of 208 

inflections  of 209 

Triad,  the  Druidical 108 

Tribute  to  Delsarte  and  Ruskin. .  • 340 

Trines 332 

Trinities  of  the  Hindoos,  Egyptians  and  Chinese 108 

Trinity 327 

in  expression 381 

principle  of 107 

in  color 107,  328 

requisites  of ill,  264 

law  of 264 

Turn,  the 164 

Types,  the,  in  man 142 

U. 

Understanding,  external 333 

Urim,  stones  in 331 
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PACK 

Vance,  Lee  J 463 

Velocity,  law  of 261 

Venus 374,  447 

Venus  of  Milo 116,  484 

Verb 304 

**  Vere  de  Vere,"  caste  of 116 

Veronese,  Paul 337 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da 375 

Vital  division 133 

Vocal  proportions,  law  of 310 

Voice 287 

hints  on 317 

the  language  of  the  sensitive  nature 112 

colored  by  gesture 179,  292 

a  caressing  hand 290 

two  kinds  of  loud .* 290 

quality  of,  in  emotion 292 

mental 292 

in  monotone 293 

of  the  mother 307 

strengthened  by  passion 309 

softened  by  affection 310 

Voice-production 289 

Vowel,  mother. .  > 290 

excentric,  normal,  concentric 291 

directions  for  practice 291 

normal  emission  of 292 

Vowel,  chart  of 299 

English,  according  to  Bell 299 

W. 

Waist-muscles,  importance  of  control  of 97 

Walk,  indicative  of  character 155 

the  perfect 156 

how  to 157 

directions  for  practicing  the 158 
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Walk,  of  an  actress 162 

of  prostration 163 

of  dudes 163 

of  infancy  and  inferiority 163 

of  meditation 163 

of  the  blind 163 

of  the  intoxicated 164 

Walking-lesson 155 

Weakness,  conscious 258 

Will  or  desire  revealed  by  the  nose 119 

Wisdom,  internal 333 

Wrist 192,  263 

as  a  thermometer 118,  125 

Z. 
Zunis,  the 466 
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